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dedication:    • 

To  MY  Little  Grandsons,  Abbey,  Johsmy,  and  Lenny  : 
•  Ml/  t>ear  Children — I  dq/flicate  this  book  to  you.  You 
are  uow  little  boys,  of  the  ages  of  five  to  ten  years,  and 
know  but  little  of  the  labors  in  which  you  have  seen  me  so 
constantly  engaged,  in  my  study,  every  evening  and  leisure 
hour.  A  few  times  I  have  attempted  to  explain  to  you 
that  I  was  writing  a  book,  but  you  have  only  a  partial  con- 
ception of  it.  I  humbly  pray  Almighty  God  that  he  may* 
bless  you  with  health  and  wisdom,  that  in  riper  years  you 
may  not  only  study  and  comprehend  these  thoughts  profit- 
ably, but  improvVupon  them  and  learn  wisdom.  And  I 
confidently  expect  that  yourTs^ly  dedication  to  God,_whose 
providence  I  have  herein,  in  a  small  (kgree,  attempted  to 
explain,  will  stimulate  you  to  hi'gher\ind  stilly  higher 
thoughts  of  hi^s  ways,  and  to  closer' and  still  closer  devo- 
tion to  his  servijce.  >  .. 
Your  affectionate  grandfather,       ' 


Vashville,  Texn.,  March,  18G0. 


R.  Abbey. 
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The  drift  of  the  times  is  far  too  serisntional.  We  need 
more  sobriety,  more  reason,  and  less  fancy  and  imagery. 
Pictures  of  tlic  marvelous  arc  so  easily  draw*  that  we  need 
not  pay  men  for  manufacturing  thcm\  Romance  is  cheap; 
and  even  rhetoric  is  sold  by  the  .teacher  at  a  fair  value. 
Poetry  is  very  good  in  its  place;  but  it  ought  not  to  usurp 
the  territory  of  others.  The  age  in  which  we  live,  cspe- 
cially_  among  t]^^  religiojis  and  the  religiously  inclined,  is 
already  too  imaginative,  too  romantic,  too  extraVagUnt,  too 
enthusiastic,  too  fanatic,  too  Utopian..  We  want  less  writ- 
ing and  more  thinking,  less  fancy  and  more  reality,  JesS 
idealism  and  more  .philosophy,  less  romance  and  more  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  book  be  readable.  Don  Quixote 
has  placed  his  part.  Literature,  especially  on  rejigious  sub- 
jects, undertaking  to  demonstrate  the  great  truths  of  God 
and  moraU,  ought  to  be  frte  from  fiction  and  somnambu- 
Ksm;- manufacturers  of  gossip  and  sensation  ought  to  be 
suspected  prima  facia;  and  rhetoric,  oriental  phraseology, 
and  mystic  verbiage,  and  p^ntings  of  the  marvelous  ought 
no{  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  public  confi- 
dence. 
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labor  to  perform  than  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  excite  the 
imagination.  Truth  and  Reason  have  been  his  instruments. 
This  world  is  held  to  be  reasonable,  rational,  sensible,  ^nd 
emiaenUy-^lSrnyinious  and  consistent.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  s  plain  repast,  served  in  a  plain  way.  The  entertainment 
is  fi)r  his  sober  reason.  Ho  is  asked  to  see,  to  think,  and 
to  tdmire,  rather  than  to  gaze,  to  marvel^  and  to  wonder. 

I  hold'the  doctrine  of  Millennium,  in  all  the  shapes  and 
phases  itf  which  I  have  seen  it  stated,  to  be  a  most  danger- 
form  of  infidelity,  though  I  must  confess  that  many 
hold  it  are  by  no  nleaus  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  many 
among  the  most  pious  and.  useful  Christians.  i  Indeed, 
^rther,  most  of  the  objections  T  have, seen  against  it,  ilot 
beiiig  directed  against  the  thing,  but  some  particular  phases 
of  it,  make  concessions  in  ite  favor  which  are  utterly  sub- 
veriiive  to  the  Christian  religiiiif.  1^  * 

They  tell  us  that  millennium  /writers  do  n't  know  when 
thej  millennium  will  set  in;  it  might  happen   at  4iny   tylte^ 
and  that  our  business  is  to  let  flieir  calculations  alnjiE  ^nd 
get;  ready  for  it.,    It  may  happen  at  any  time.    '  , 

On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  si?ch 
thilbg,  ^cither  now  nor  ever;  that  j.{  a  millennium  and  a 
human  second-comiilg  can  happen  at  -all,  then.-the  Christian 
religion  is  both  a  falsehood  and  a  failure. 

And  what  we  ara  to  do,  or  can  do,,  to  get  ready  for  such  . 
an  event,  should  such  a  thing  bo  possible,  I  can  not  com-, 
prebend,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  one  attempt  to  explain 
it.     I  know  of  no  religious  preparation  toe  can  make,  ex- 
cept to  live  and  die  right  and  assiBt  others  to  do  the  same. 
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SEQTION  FIRST. 


Before  bringing  forward  the  Physical  and  Moral.  Testi- 
;  mony  designed  to  be  advanced  in  this  argument,  it  iis  need- 
ful to  prepare  the  way  by  a  few  chapters  of  plain  but  im- 
portant considerations  respecting  some  poilits  of 'relatiouship 
between  the  Maker,  the  World,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
The  unreasoning  notion  of  wrapping  up  the  course  of  time 
and  humanity,  and  of  circumscribing  the  sweep  of  earthly 
destiny  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  sixty  or  seventy  cen- 
turies, is  far  too  common.  There  is  at  least  a  rejftonable 
relationship  in  providential  things.  The  system  we  famil- 
iarly call,  the  World  has  a  beginning,  a  course,  and  a  ra- 
tionale. 
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^  '  CHAPTER    I.       • 

^  ,  A  CURSORY  VIEW  OP  THE  POINT  WE  NOW  OCCUPT  AS  TO  THK 

•        ■      '  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

'i(^,,  ,        We  are  naturally  inclined,  and   our  circumstances  and  " 

condition  strongly  prompt  us,  to  t^ke  very  restricted  views 
and  imbibe  superficial  notions  of  the  depth  and  magnitude 
of  the  great  course  and  sweep  of  the  divine  procedure  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  our  world,  both  in  its  natural 
and  moral  aspects.  Occupying,  as  we  do,  each  of  us,  but  a 
brief  point  in  periodicity,'a3  we  appear  upon  and  pass  over 
:.  ■  ,  the  stage  of  life  in  successive  generations,  and  then  having 
.  r  '  'our  attention  centered  chiefly  upon  the  scenes  immediately 
before  us,  we  almost  lose  sight,  in  the  dim  distance,  of 
things  of  the  greatest  moment.    While 

" distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  "  ' 

it '  generally  hinders,  if  it  does  not  oflentimes  wholly  ob- 
struct, philosophic  research. 
.'  ^  ■        '         And  even  history  niuch  resembles  a  landscape  view.     Ob- 
jects and  facts  at  the  remove  of  a  few  years  lessen  in  their 
*  bulk  greatly,  while  thoseVfew  centuries  oif  stand  in  little 

clusters  away  in  the  dim  distance!    A  little  sprea'ding  oak 
near  you  is  larger  and  fills  morKof  the  eye  than  the  mount- 
"  ain  whose  azure  peak  rises  on  thk  other  side  of  the  land- 

*  '■  -  scape.     Yet  the  men  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  or 

those  beyond  the  flood,  experienced  aX^the  deep  interest, 
'  ,        •■  and  marked  all  the  anxious  solicitude  in  >the  extensive  va- 

riety and    individuality   of  separate   years^  and   days  and 
:        .'  (18) 
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hours;  their  disappointments,  their  good  and  bad^ortune, 
as  well  as  their  separate  and  various  individ^l  relationship,' 
were  j^ll  spread  out  before  them,  each  in  its  separate,  sev- 
eral position,  and  each  possessing  its  individual  relation- 
ship and  peculiar  interest.  But  the  view  we  takie  of  these 
things  is  very  diiferent.  The  events  of  a  whole  year,  or  of  ' 
a  hundred  years,  are  often  thrown  into  a  general  mass,  with  _ 
little  or  no  separate  individuality  of  interest,  aad  we  see 
them  only  in  a  few  convenient  hillocks.  Persons  are  nearly 
or  quite  cotemporary  who  lived  a  hundred  years  apat^,  and 
even  geography  is,  gathered  together  at  a  few  convenient 
points. 

Thus  we  attach  undue  importance'  to  the  things  which 
stand  nearest  us.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is,  in  our  esti- 
mation, far  more  important  than  any  other.  Now,  every  " 
thing  has  ripened,  or  is  fast  ripening,  into  the  most  import- 
ant results.  This  is  the  culminating  period.  Science  is  at 
or  near  its  acme.  The  arts  have  reached  very  nearly  or 
quite  the  line  of  pcrfectncss.  Every  thing  is  mature  or  ia 
fast  maturing.        "W 

Nor  do  we  rest  these  things  upon  m«re  fancy  and  imag- 
ination. We  reason  and  prove  as  we  go.  Sde  how  we  are 
in  advance  of  our  fathers!  Look  at  the  high  condition  of 
the  arts  and  scienceS!  See  our  inventions  and  perfection  in 
motive  power — of  railroads,  navigation,  and  many  other  use- 
ful things!  The  men  who-  lived  Before  us  had  not  discov- 
ered the  vast  and  important  uses  to  which  the  earth  and 
its  properties  could  be  subjected.  They  had  not  discovered 
America;  and  now  look  at  its  countless  towns  and  cities, 
'  and  its  rich  and  ripening  farm-fields.  They  had  not  even 
discovered  Africa,  save  a  few  border  patches;  but  now  the 
source  of  the  Niger  is  made  to  wheel  into  the  ranks  of 
geography.  Look  at  Australia,  California,  the  Sandwich 
'Islands,  and  the  far  East,  and  compare  their  condition  with 
what  they  were  only  half  a  century  ago. 

And  notice  the  perfection  in  telegraphing;  improvements 
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irf  aRricultuve:  look  at  geological  research;  at  printing;  at 
artistic  printing  and  lithography;  at  the  discoyery  of  sub- 
terranean lakes  of  pure  oil,  etc.,  etc. 

And,  besides  th»  vast  improvements'  and  perfections  in 
arts  and  science,  look  at  the  moral  ^and  religious  eondition 
of  the  world.  Missionaries  have  been  sent  to  and  have  la- 
bored in  every  main-'land  and  every  island  of  the  sea.  1?ar- 
off  Africa  has  been  citelt  to  Christ  and  exhorted  to  holivess. 
Many  millions  of  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  printed  and 
cirpulatcd  in  all  lands;  its  text  has  been  scrutinized  more 
carefully,  or  at  least  .more  critically,  than  in  former  ages, 
and  its  doctiiiies  are  therefore  belter  understood,  and  conse- 
quently more  highly  appreciated.  •Biblical  science  and  ec- 
clesiastical plJjiosophy  were  nevfcr  so  Well  underst'ood  as  they 
are  now,  / 

So  that  our  present  stand-point  is  one  of  great  if  not  uni- 
versal corvergence.  We  live  in  the  great  focal  ^center  of 
human  progress.  AVe  '  conclude  that  human  advancement' 
has  reached  almost  the  very  topmost  round  of  the  ladder. 
AVe  have  reached  so  far  that  surely  there  is  not  much  be- 
yond. . 

Sach  reasoning  as  this  is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory. 
'  Howevar  far  it  may  be  carried  as  matter  of  mere  historic 
truth,  and  to  whatever  particular^ things  it- may  be  applied, 
there  being  no  common  sjiandard  nor  rule  of  human  per- 
focta\ility,  nor  natur.il  maturity  with  which  to  compare 
these  facts,  and  by  which  to  determine  their  character,  the 
urgumcut  amounts  to  not\iing,  or  nearly  nothing.  They 
prove  that  human  affairs  are  still  progressing.  But  whether 
they  have  marked  one-half,  or  on(!-thousandth  part,  or  one 
stride  in  a  million  of  the  great  course  of  time,  they  determ- 
ine nothing.  By  this  kind  of  argument  we  determine  that 
human  improvement  continues;  that  tht  world  and  its  af- 
fairs Jiave  not  stopped,  nor  turned»back  upon  their  axes; 
that  experience  still  develops  moral,  intellectual,  and  scien- 
tific truth. 

2  - 
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,  If  you  were  to  go.  bade  to  the  people  who  lived  ten,  a 
■  hiindred,  a  thousand,  or  two  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  you 
would  find  them  reasoning  iu  the  very  same  way,  and  form- 
ing the  very  same  conclusiona.  They,  too,  had  made  great 
improvements  upon  the  past,  and  saw  every  thing  fast  reach- 
ing maturity.  We  must  find  some  other  mode  of  reasoning. 
Reasoning  without  a  base-line  is  not  reasoning.  Determin- 
ing without  an  axiom  determines  nothyig.  • 

By  observing  the  sitaple  but  sure  uttarances  of  nature, 
%we  have  ascertained  some  of  God's  laws  respecting  what  we 
call  science,  with  unmistakable  certainty.  But  what  pro- 
poi'tion  of  the  regions  of  science  we  have  actually  explored, 
who  can  tell?  We  have  entered  upon  the  threshold,  and 
B^t  foot  upon  the  mjirgin ;  but  where  the  other  side  is,  who 
has  ascertained? 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  of  a  conti- 
nent in  the  West,  settled  nearly  all  principles  in  nautical 
science;  and  yet  the  first  masters  of  the  seas  can  not  tell 
■  the  character  nor  the  use  of  the  Ctulf  Stream,  nor  why  or 
wherefore  tlje  tide  ^ses.  The  plow  whicb  Ciricinnatus  drove 
twenty-three  hundi-ed  years  ago  was  the  perfection  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  of  thatfWffSS  of  labor-saving  machinery; 
and  yet  we  have"  not,  to  this  da'yXdiscovcred  a  rule  by  which 
to  determine  2>oor  land  from  rich;  nor  even  have  we  ascer- 
tained whethej  indeed  there  is  absolutely  any  such  dis- 
tinction. 

In  ecclesiastical  science  and  theology,  Luther  was  un- 
questionably far  ahead  of  "his  race  and  his  age ;  and  he 
opened  up  the  Bible  as  it  had  not  been  read  before.  And 
yet  at  this  day  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  matter  among 
theologians  what  arid  where  the  Church  is,  nor  how  it  is 
to  be  identified,  entered,  or  governed. 

We  must  reason  otherwise.  We  must  find  a  fixed  and 
certain  base-line  from  which  to  reason.     Can  we  do  so? 
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aOD  IS  INFINITELY  WISE  AND  GOOD — THIS  I^  THE  TRUE  AND 
ONLY  DASIS  OP  ALL  PRACTICAL  rAaSONINQ  ON  NATURE 
AND   PROVIDENCE. 

•  ,  ' 

The  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  settled 
axioms.  Tlicy  are .  not  latent  principles  which  may  be 
brought  into  exercise,  but  active  characteristics  which  are 
certainly  in  operation  always  and  iu  all  places.  It  follows 
then,  manif(^stly,  that  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain; 
that  every  thing  has  a  purpose  and  an  adaptation.  And 
not  only  has  cvaj'y  thing  a  purpose  and  an  adaptation,  but 
every  thing  in  creation  has  an  infinitely  wise  adaptation  and 
an  infinitely  good  purpose. 

This  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  earth,  with  its  nat- 
ural properties  and  laws,  as  a  dwelling-plaec  for  mankind, 
is  arranged  and  iWapted,  in  all  its  parts  and  possible  rela- 
tions and  combinations,  so  as  to  answer  the  end  in  view  in 
the  best  possible  way,  and  to  the  greatest  possjble  extent.. 
GoiL  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  There  is  in  creation  no  un- 
necessary outlay  of  cither  mind  or  means.  That  is,  every 
thing  was  made  and  arranged  for  something.  Nothing  was 
made  for  ijothlng.  Not  a  leaf,  not  a  vapor,  not  a  pebble, 
not  a  law  but  has  a  purpose  and  an  adaptation  under  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

The  nature  and  uses  of  most  of  the  laws  and  properties 
of  the  earth,  such  of  them  as  we  have  discovered,  are  easily 
seen  and  understood;  and  we  certainly  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  that  is  useless.  Thousands  of  the  properties,  laws, 
and  relations  of  the  earth  have  boon  discovered  since  WP' 
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have  been  living  upon  it,  and  in  almost  every  instance  their 
usefulness,  *o  some  extent  at  least,  has  been  seen. 

To  suppose  that  God  has  made  any  thing  without  a  wise 
and  benevolent  motive,  is  to  suppose  there  mas  some  lack 
of  either  wisdom  or  goodness  in  the  production.  But  how ' 
far  we,  in  the  present  ago  of  the  world,  may  be  able  to  see 
'and  understand  fully  the  usefulnel?  of  each  particular  picro 
of  the  earth's  furniture,  as  far  as  we  may  Iwve  discovered 
them,  is  one  thing ;  and  how  far  such  usefulness  may  really 
exist,  i^  perhaps  quite  another.  It  is  certain  we"  know  of 
nothing  intended  to  produce  unhappiness. 

The  senses  are  channels  through  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
happiness  and  unhappiness  are_  transmitted.  Food  is  essen- 
tial*for  the  sustenance  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  food  should  have  a  pleas- 
urable taste;  that  its  proper  use  should  be  attended  with 
pleasurable  sensations;  and  that  men  should  be  capable  of 
choosing  between  this  and  that  kind  of  food  of  the  ^ime 
nourishing  qualities,  merely  on  the  ground  of  happiness  in 
the  use  of  it.  We  see,  however,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
mduth  are  most  nicely  adjusted  to  the  temper  of  the  juice 
of  the  apple.  And  though  there  be  such  a  great  vaj-iety  in 
the  chemical  formation  of  different  ^inds  of  food,  prepared 
in  different  modes,  yet  there  is,  in  almost  all  the  millions 
of  the  human  ftimily,  9.  corresponding  and  wonderfully  nice 
adjustment  in  the  numerous  "nerves  with  which  the  mouth 
is  supplied,  so  that  eating  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  utility. 
To  produce  this  result,  there  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
cooperation  between  the  goodness  and  wispoM  of  Alraio-hty 
Cod;  forj,.»rtfhout  this,  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
'foofl  Woiild  be  as  likely  to  have  the  taste  of  putrid  meat, 
or  Indian  turnip,  or  sand,  as  of  beef-steaks  or  pies.  Wis- 
dom made  food  nutritious,  and  goodness  made  it  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

And  just  so  of  the  sense  of  seeing.     But  for  a^iost  won- 
derful adjustment  in  the  formation  of  the  retina  of  the  eye 
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and  the  color  of  a  landscape,  seeing  jrould  be  generally 
painful.  Most  things  we  see  are  green  or  of  greeiish  color. 
This  simpk  fact  ministers  largely  to  human  happiness.  And 
then  the  great  variety  in  the  colors  of  nature  and  the  cor-  ^^ 
responding  structure  in  the  organs  oT  sight  render  seeing  a 
■great  pleasure  as  well  ae  a  uiility.  AVhen  some  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eye  become  diseased,  see  how  painful  it 
oftentimes  becomes  to  look  out  upon  almost  any,  thing. 
Now,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  but  for  the  constant 
exercise  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  this  ^reat  pain  in 
seeing  wiiuld  \ie  a  common  experience  every  moment  of  our 
lives,'  as  the  eye  passes  from  one  object  to  another. 

And  just  so  in  hearing.  The  melody  of  common  sounds 
is  pleasurable.  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  nor  qpuld  it  be 
the  result  of  accident.  The  voice  of  a  friend  might  be  as 
intelligible  as  it  is,  and  yet  grate  upon  the  ear  like  a  rasp 
upon  a  mill-saw,  piercing  asunder  almost  the  very  nerves 
of  the  teeth.  The  voice  of  birds,  of  Ihe  wind,  the  prattling 
■  of  babes,  the  violin,  the  cascade,  the  base  of  the  lowing"  ox, 
the  rolling  of  the  billow,  or  the  sweet  melody  of  song,  jre 
all  sources  of  untold  happiness  to  mankind.  The  simple 
utility  of  hearing  is,  we  may  say,  produced  by  wisdom; 
while  all  that  is  pleasureablo-  in  sound,  with  its  many, vary- 
ing notes,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Divine  goodnesp.'"*  The 
former  might  be  as  complete  as  it  is  now,  with  little  or 
nothing  of  the  latter.  TheTe  can  be  nrf  doubt  that,  but  for 
special  interworking  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
tempering  the  delicate  texture  of -the  atmosphere  for  the 
conveyance  of  sound,  and  the  perhaps  still  more  delicate 
construction  of  the  ear  to  that  end,  that  hearing  would,  in 
most  if  not  all  cases,  be  attended  with  intense  pain. 

And  the  sense  of  feeling,  also,  and  the  manner  in  which 
■■it  is  exercised,  give  indubitable  evidence  of  the  immeasur- 
able display  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.     But  for 
these  special  preparations  and  adaptatix)ns,  every  thing  wa' 
trould  touch  would  give  us  pain.  ' 
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^nd  what  is  it  tliat  causes  a  pleaifiirablc  fragrance  to  emit 
from  the  rose,  or  a  sweet  odor  to  arise  from  tlic  meats  wp 
e^t/but  tlie  exact  measurements  add  adaptations  of  Divine^ 
goodness  and  wisdom?  We  judge  |o  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  qualities  of  food  by  the  serlse  of  smell.  But  it  is 
certainly  liot  necessary  that  pleasurable'  sensations  should  be 
the  rule  of  acceptance  and  rejection,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
these  organs  should  over  be  aWended  with  happiness. 

But  in"  all  these  things  we  sec,  ak  clearly  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  that  there  is  an  infinite^  wise  and  benevolent 
adaptation*in  the  placing  of  each  ine  of  the  millions  of 
nerves,  fibers,  tendons,'niuscles,  boneii,  and  juices  of  the  hu- 
man system',  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  at- 
'l^sphere,  the  light,  herfl,  color,  densitk-,  fluidity,  and  solidity 
of  everj  part  and  particle  of  the  erirth's  surface,  and  its 
attendant  properties,  in  its  animal,  ^icgetable■,  rfnd  mineral 
kingdoms.  Every  thing  in  itsplf  and  |its  relations  is  exactly 
fitted  to  its  end  and  purpose.  There  lis  not  a  useless  piece 
of  machincrjr.  There  are  not  two  thi^ngs  where  one  would 
answer  as  well;  there  arc  not  ten  thi4gs  where  nine  would 
serve  as  good  a  purpose. 

Jn  all  the  countless  variety  of  vegeUtion  on  the  earth's 
surface — the  number  of  leaves,  the  texture  of  bark,  the  de- 
cay of  old  foliage,  and  the  production" djf  new,  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  its  maturity — all  are  placed  in  precise 
harmony  and  adaptation  with  the  eompcisiti6n  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  descending  rain,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the 
recurrence  of  day  and  night,  and  e\T;ry  bther  earthly  phe- 
nomenon. There  is  no  jargon,  no  conflict,  nothing  milde  in 
vain",  no  lack,  no  redundancy.  And  the  end  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  particular  is,  that  the  earth  may  be  the  better 
fitted  to  furnish  a  conif^ete  and  happy  residence  for  man. 
Thus  it  is  that  God's  )ylSDOM  and  GOODNESS  under- 
lie all  true  reasoning  resjiecting  the  phenomen^  of  the  world 
regarded  as  a  residence  for  mankind.  It  was  made  perfect, 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  ^its  parts;  for  itg  Maker,  in  view 
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not  merely  of  Us  then  present  condition,  but  of  its  course, 
sweep,  cilv'ecr,  use,  and  destiny,  pronounced  it  "good." 
And  whether  it  h5d  bcen.so  pronounced  or  not,  such  miisl 
have  been  its  ckaftvpter,  because  it  is  the  result  of  Infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness.        ^  ' '         ;  '    ,     , 


/  •         chapteT^,  III.  ■  •/  : 

GOD  BEING  "infinitely  WISE  AND  GOOD,  THERE  18  NOTHINa 
MADE  IN  VAIN,  BUT -EVERY  THING  FOR  AN  ADEliUAT|l 
PURPOSE.       *  ■  V 

'     It  is  not  only  iV  necessary  deduction  of  reason  that  noth- 
ing tbuld  be  made  in  yuin,'and  that  ther«  could,  be  no  lack     . 
of.aay  thing  useful  to  nia*n,  scefftg  that  God  is  infinitely.  , 
wise  and'infinitely  bencvolciif,  and  that  hfe  is  our  God,  but 
when  we  examiuc  the  world  itself,  so  fai'.as  we  are  at  pres- 
ent capable  of  (foing  so,  w?  'fitid  this  dof  trilie  abundantly 
vindicated.     We  know,  Vwcver,-but  little  of  the  world  we  .• 
inhabit,  of  its  earth,  rooks,  minerals,  water,  vtgetitimi,  ani- 
mals, atmasphere,  light,  heat,  etc.,  arid  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  related  and  governed.     And  still  less  do  we  know  ^ 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  made  to  e(imbin6  and  * 
cooperate  for    the   advantage   of  mankind.     Since  we  have 
inhabited  the   world,  we    have   made   ourselves  accjuainled 
with  a  fevf  of  these  things  and  their  laws,  though  it  js  cer- 
tain that  most  of  them  lie  quite' beyond  ■  our  observation,  . 
And  we  see  nothing  made  in  vain. 

Perhaps  some  mfght  assent' to  this  general  proposition- 
that  every  thing  was  made  for  a  purpose— with  but  a^faint 
and  partial  conception  of  its  practical  importance.  The 
principle  must  hold  good  in  all  its  practical  details.  The 
earth  has  exactly  the' right  size,  and  the  proper' apeoifio 
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'  gravity,  and  is-  composed  of  tlic  kiud  of  matcrinl  best  suited 
to  its  end.  And  the  ATatorials  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
air,  water,  minerals,  vegetatiou,  etc.,  is  also  of  the  proper 
kind  and  quantity.  The  idea  is-  a*pifetty  large  one,  aijd 
comprehends  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  and  has  im- 
mensity xyt  Cj^e^nt,  but  it  must  be  entertained  as  a  baSis  of 
reasoning.  The  world  was  created  not  for  a  general  but 
•   for  a  specific  purpose. 

On  this  point  we  are  unmistakably  informed.     After  God 
Jiad  created'  the  earth  with  its  'properties  and  animals,  each 
perfect  in   itself,' with  inherent  provision  for   a  continuous 
exjsttnoe,  he  said,  "Lot  us  make  man  in  oiir  imjige,  after 
our  likeness,  and  let  them  have' dominion  over  the  fish^)f , 
the  sea,  aiid  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
•    and  ovbr  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
.  creepe'th  upon  the  eartt-"  'And  further  it  is  said:  "And 
God  blessed  thei^,  and  safd  unto  th'em.  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth,. and  subdue  it;' and  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  'sda,  and  Over  the  fowl  of  the 
I  air,    and   over   every   living   thing   that   moveth  upon  the 
•earth.,"     'f  - 

Thus  man  was"  not  Qnly,  prepared  for  a  unii^ersal  propri- 
etorship of  the  learth  and  all  it  contained,  and  was  then 
placed  in  that  officp  without  cither  a  rival  or  a  copartner, 
but  God  blessed  jthe  whole  property  thus  placed  in  man's 
possession  for  his  use,  and  then  blessed  man  in  the  use  and 
possession  of  it^  ,  >■ 

Hence  we  See  that  God  prepared  a  habitation  fir  man, 
completely  furnished  in  every  particular,  and  then  prepifred  , 
man  for  the  habitation.  And  between  the  two  there  was  a 
'bomplete  adaptation  in  every  particulat,  without  any  sur- 
plus or  unnecessary  preparation  flh  the  one  hand,  or  any 
"  thing  lacking  on  the  other. 

AVo  are,  howpver,"  obliged  to  presume 'that  at  that  period 

man  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  grant  thus 

-made  to  him  or  of  its  value.    He  had  seen  but  little  of  "all 
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thcVnrth,"  its  properties^ its  surface,  anfl  its  internal  stores,, 
«and  of  every  living  thing  that  movcth'  upon  the'  earth. 
And  how  far  since  that  time  the  descendants  of  Adam  have 
made  then^elvos  acquainted  with  this  property,  and  how  far 
they  have  appropriatcd'the  estate  to  its  full  usj  and  intent, 
are  some  of  the  questions  we  will  endeavor  to  look  into  in 
the  future.  The  ^rant  was  as  complete  as  was  the  previous 
creative  preparation;  and  thaf  Was  as  complete  and  as  large 
ns  is  man's  natural  capacity. to  appropriate  and  to  use  it 
would  allow.  '  - 

The  wofld,  in  eyery  particular,  Was  the  very  best  that 
could  he  for  lean's  use;  amd  on  the  other  hand,  man  was 
cndowecl  with  such  capijbil.ities  as  fitted  him  in  the  very 
hest  way  for  such  a  large  and  rich /proprietorship.  And 
then  the  earth,  with  all  its  propertied  was  formally  and  sol- 
emnly handed  over  into  man's  possession. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 


KESPECTINQ    THE    ADAMIC    CURSE    AND    SOJIE   OF   ITS    IMME- 
DIATE   EFrECTS. 

The  proprietor  with  his  property  wag  thus  fitted  jind  in- 
tended for  a  rich  and  glorious  future.  He  was  not  only  to 
"have  dominion"  over  the  whole  earth,  and  all  that  it  pos- 
sessed, but  he  was  to  "subdue"  it.  By  this  we  understand 
that  he  was  to  occupy  and  nsp  it  practically.  It  was  not  to 
be  his  merely  nominally,  but  he  was  to  take  actual  supcr- 
yision  and  control  over  it,  and  was  to  reduce  it  to  actual 
use,  so  that  the  whole  of  it — every  thing — that  was  given 
was  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  man  and  the  glory  of 
God.  This  was  to  be  the  casb  not  with  a  part  of  the  world, 
nor  a  part  of  the  things  with  which  it  was  furnished,  but 
■     3  ■  , 
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■with  all  that  wafi  given.   -  Nothing  was  made  for  arfy  other 
purpose  than  to  ho  "..subdued" — iiscdhy  man. 

But,  alas!  man  was  faithl^s  to  the  trust.     That  is,  two 
persons  woj-e  faithless,  and  they  being  the  common  progen- 
itors of  the  race,  and  thoir  offspring  inheriting  the  sinful 
dispositions  they  thus  imbibed  by  transgression,  the  Lord 
.pronounced  to  Iholn  the  following  law:  V 

"Cursed  is  the  ground  fof  thy  sake;  in  sorrow .shalt  thou 
.  eat  of  it  all  the  dajs  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistle* 
shall  it  bring  fwth  to  tlice;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field ;  i*  tire  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  cat  bread,  till 
thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  waBt  thou  taken : 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  Just  shalt  thou  return." 

This  can  not.be  regarded  a  change  in  the  programme  of 
the  world  as  relates  to  the  Almighty;  but,  as  relatel  to  us 
and  our  habitation,  it  certainly  introduced  a  new  and  mel- 
ancholy state  of  things.      • 

And  now,  what  .does  this  change  imply?  Or  rather,  first, 
let  us  inqjiu-o  and  see  what  it..,doe:-i  not  imply.  It  d6es 
not  imply  a  disannulling  ^r  abridgmeut,  of  the  grant.  ;The 
proprietorship,  in.  man,  of  the  world  and  ..all  its  properties 
remained.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  man  will  be  eveoi)! 
finally  restricted  in  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  world  or 
of  any  thing  it  possesses.  God  does  not,  in  the  curse,  'fafe^. 
back  from  .nwn  any  thing  which  he  gave  him;  nor  doej^  il« 
render  any  thing  useless  to  him.  '   *  ,^ 

The    curse    was    a  punishment   infiicted   on   mankind;   6r»„ 
rather  denounced   against  him,  for  the  si'ns  com^iitted   by." 
his  hands.     It  enacts  that  in  using  the  world  and  its  prop-  .'' 
erties,  very  little  of  which  was  then  known  to  him,  and  re- 
ducing,them   to  the  utmost  of   their   natural   capacity,   to 
meet  the  wants  .of  man,  man  should  labor.     Little  or  noth- 
ing' shou^r  come    forth   spontaneously,  but   thafc    toil — the 
sweat  of  the  face — should  be  the  rule  and  the  measure  of  . 
its   subjugation   and   appropriation.     And    there   arc   some 
other  consequences  of  this  curse  which  will  be  noticed  «ia 
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the  further  progress  of  this  argument.'    And  there  are  still  '"' 
others,  which,  in  their  nature,  do  not  belong  to  this  argu- 
ment, and'  will  not,  therefore,  be  considered  in  it. 

•:v  ■  ■    --     -■  ■•-^      • 


■      ^  ■      CHAPTER    V. 

THE  RESTORATION,  AND  THE   MEANS  BY  WHICH   IT  WAS  TO   * 
BE  EFFECTED. 

TTe  now  proceed  to  show,  from  a  series  of  testimony 
and  argument,  that  the  ruins  of  the  fall  are  to  be  rebuilt; 
that  restoration'  shall  be  established  in  tjie  course  of 
time.  This  restoration  will  not  be  absolutely  complete  in 
all  respects;  but,  like  any  other  restoration  in  human  af- 
■  fairs,  will  be  as  complete  as  tjj».-trature  of  things  allow. 

ThQ  serpent,  whoevamofwhatever  this  was,  was  the  prime 
^gent  in  this  evil;  and  though  he  should  be  permitted  to  do 
much  evil  in  the  world,  even  to  the  bruising  of  the  heel  of 
man,  yet  man  should  finally  bruise  his  head.  And  this  is 
to  be  done,  not  in  some'  other  world  than  this,  nor  under 
some  other  constitution  of  affairs,  but  in  this  self-same 
world,  and^  under  the  present  constitution  of  things.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  it  is  now 
progressing,  for  the  devil  to  become  completely  despoiled  of 
his  power  to  harm.  His  power  shall  be  destroyed.  He  shall 
be  chained  by  Almighty  power.  He  shall  fight  his  last 
battle,  and  in  it  his  defeat  shall  be  signaL>»fVwhelming, 
complete,  arid  glorious.  His  pretended,  usurped,  and  un- 
lawful kingdom  shall  be  taken  away,  and  he  shall  be  not 
only  dethroned,  but  he  shall  be  imprisoned.  Not  only  shall 
hS  not  rule  others,  but  he  shall  not  have  personal  liberty 
for  himself.  He  shall  be  driven  completely  back  off  the 
platform  of  this  world,  and  shall  not  tlfenceforth  eved  men- 
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ace  its  peace  not  ila  purity.  Ills  gubjngntlon  will  be  cony 
pletc  and  absolute.  Aud  all  tliis  shall  bo  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  this  very  world  of  ours  in  its  reguljir,  nat- 
ural onward  course. 

The  means  by  which  this  restoration,  is  to  be  effected  i8 
the  natural  working  of  the  moral  system  called  Religion. 
This  system  of  reiijiion  is  revealed  to  man  by_±b<!-7y«iij^ity, 
and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  Than  a  suucitfct  or  well-grouptd. 
delineation  of  the  varied  relationship  actually  subsisting  be- 
tween God  and  man,  ancj,  pointing  out  to  man  how/dn  his 
part,  fbat  relationship  must  be  sustained  id  the  various  de- 
tails of ■  pra<itical  life. 

The  fifU,  as  Adam's  sin  is  generally  called,  disturbed  that 
relationship  on  man's  part,  an<J  rendered  it.  impracticable 
for  him  to  fulfill  it.  And  the  restorat'ion  not  only  gave  to 
man  this  necessary  ability,  but  set  on  foot  other  objective 
means,  which  ^secured  .the  certainty  of  success. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE  FINAL  TMUMPH  6F  CHRIST   IN  -THE  SIMPLE  WOBKINQS 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIQION   WILL  BE  ABSOLUTELY  COM- 
'  PLE1?E. 

There  is  seen  floating  loosely  about  among  Christians  a 
,  sort  of  matter-of-course  theory  reiipecting  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  triumph  over  sin,  which  admits  rather  than  claims 
that  "be  "will,  in  some  way  not  practically  understood  or  at  all 
comprehended,  be  finally  victorious.  Biit  a  complete,  sensi- 
ble, practical  belief  ^that  in  the  course  of  time  the  ruins  lof 
the  fall  will  be  rebuilt,  and  the  conquest  of  Christ  over  big 
advefsary  will  be  full,  complete,  and  resistless,  like  the  eon- 
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quest  of  God  over  a  feeble  creature",  ig  sot  by  any  means 
as  uniform  and  satisfactory  in  the  minds  of  Christians  as  39 
impnrtijut  a  religious  truth  ought  to  be. 

The  power  which  uudertook  this  work  is  nothing  leas 
than  the  poM'o'r  o^-Almiglity.  God.  And-  the  resisting  ad- 
versary is  nothing  more  than  a  feeble,  tottering,  palsied 
creature.  It  is  the  majestic  power  of  Jehovah  against  a 
Vapid,  self-sufficient  blusterer,,  with  no  real  power  save  that 
of  his  blin'led,  conceited  imagination.  And  so,  as  to  the 
issue,  finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  biblical  or  religious  truth  more 
olearly  set  forth  than  this:  that  the  time  will  come,  in  the 
course -of  its  history,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  damage 
dpne  to  the  world  by  *he  power  of  Satan  has  been  repaired 
fully,  and  when  sin,  in  the  person  and  conduct  of  man, 
shall  be  no  more  seen  inj  the  earth.  And  this  will  be  the, 
result  not  of  .some  new  expedient  of  the  Almighty,  but  of  • 
the  great  plan  of  salvation  at  first  introduced,  so  very  briefly 
and  graphically  stated  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  but 
which  was  no  doubt  extensively  and  elabi5rately  made 
known,  and,  is  now  in  the  course  of  its  progress— -the  cross 
of  Christ  and  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Notfce  a  few  declarations  on  this  point:       •  ,   \, 

"But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord." — Num.  xiv:  21. 

"  A)l  nations  whom  thoji  hast  made  shall  come  and  wor- 
Bhip  before  thee,  O  Lord;  and  shall  glorify  thy  name.''^ 
Ps.  Ixxxvi:  9.      '   » 

"For  this  purpose  the  son  of  God  was  manifested,  that 

he  might  destroy  the  works-of  the  devil." — 1  John,  iii ;  8. 

,      "All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto 

the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 

before  thee." — Fs.  xxii:  27. 

"Yea,  all.  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all  nations 
shall  idfvfi  him." — Fs.  Ixxii:  11. 

"  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his 


\ 
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idols  of  gold,  wliich  tbcy  made  each  one  for  himself  to  wor-  . 
^|hip,  to  tlie  moles  and  to  the  bats." — Isa.  ii:  20. 
-     "He  will   swallow  up   death   in  victory;    and   the   Lord 
God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  fijpcs;  and  the  rebuke 
.     of  his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth :  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoUen' it." — Isa.  xxv:  8.  '       ^ 

"I  have  sworn, by  myself,  the  word  is'gone  out  of  my 
inouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me 
every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  servo."-g/sa.  xlv: 

'    S3.  '         .     .  ' 

"Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting. 
A  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
■walls  "Salvation^  and  thy  gates  Praise."— /sa.  Ix:  18.     "Thy 
'    pcoplfc  also  shall   be  all  riiihtfcous:    they  shall   inherit  the 
land  forever,  the  brijnch  of  my  planting,  the  ^w)rk  of  my' 
hands,  thai  I  maybe  glnrifidd."— T'ow  21. 

"The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowlidge  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover^  the  sea."— //«&.  ii:  14. 

"And  they  shall  teach'  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor 
and   every  man   his   brother,  saying,  Kno\#fhq  Lord,  for 
they  shall   all   know  mo  from  the  least  of  them  linto  the, 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord." — Je..  iTxxi:  34..    \ 

"In  that  day  there  shall  be  up^n  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord:  and. the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  like  bowls  bclb»e  the  altar."— Z«c/i.  xiv:  20.        •, 

"They  shall  riot  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all;_niy  holy  mount- 
ain: for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  Cover  the  sea." — Isa.  xi:  9. 

These  quotations,  and  many  more  that  might  be  added, 
prove  beyond  question  that  humiin  holiness  Will -be  uni- 
•  versal  after  awhile,  at  some  period  in  the  world's  history. 
It  is  a  plain,  simple,  easily  understood  mat,ter.  It  is  merely 
a  change  which  the  present  system  of  things  will  worjf  in 
the  condition  of  the  world.  The  Christian  .religion,  with 
its  <t>resent  working"  machinery,  is  fully  capable  of  all  this 
Let  it  work,  and  werk  long  enough,  and  it  Will  most  surely 
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0  renovate  the  world  perfectly.  'After  a  sufficient  time  thete 
will  be  not  a  sinning  man  in  thrf  world;  nil  will  serve'God. 
,'i;iiere  will  bo  no  (jxceptiou.  'There  will  be  no  exhortations  ' 
to  holiness,  for  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  theni.  .All. 
will  be  holy.  Every  pulsation  of  every  heart  will  be  eaVn- 
est  dcvotedness  to  God,  through  Jesus  OhriSt. 
*•  But  this  will  be  no  more  ^eav(fla  upon, earth  than  it  is- 

now*     It  will  be  merely  the  earth,  the  present' earth  aa  it- 
ought  to  be.  '  Sin  is  Tin  inthrlopcr  Kere.     It  does-  not  nat- 
urally belong  here ;  ought  not  to  be  here. 
'         If  a  man  will  but  lengthen  out  his  views  and  elevate  hia 
ooncpptious  in  some  sort  corresponding  to  a  world-like,  God» 
.like  sweep  of  periodicity,  and  not  regard  the  world^as  jj^nder 
•   ,.  sentence  of  death  in  its  infancy,  there  will  be  found  no  diffi- 
■■      .  c'ulty  in  conceiving  and  following. tlvp  Scripture  representa- 
tions into  ai  gradual  improvement  in  Christianity,  until  there 
•      ■       shall   be  none  left  to  advocate»tho  cause  of  Sin  in   cither' 
theory  or  practice. 

All  this  requires  nw  dark,  mysterious  unravejings  of  ^hat 
is  well  known  to  be  Very  uncertain  prophesy.    ,Jt  requires 
,  no  preternatural  dashes  of  providential  events,  no  unnatural 

developments  of'  any   kind,  but  a  smooth,  onward  Sow  of 
\^       '  causes  already  agoing,, a  mere  increase  of  religion   among 
men.     This  siiftpl6  theory,  as  natural  as  it  is  simple,  will  be 
found  to  ^jarmonize  most  smootlily  with  the  Scripture  men- 
tion of  the  second  coming  of  Chrisf  and  with  the  Millen- 
,.  ium,  so-called.     If  theologians  will   but   let   this   physical. 
,  world  alone,  and  suffer  it  to  live  out  half  its  days,  and  per- 

form some  reasonable  portion  of  the  things  .assigned  to  it 
by  its  Maker,  the  "things  In  it  will  work  out  their  proper* 
I  natural  results  in  due  time.  * 
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THH  NATURAL    ADVANCEMENT    OP   THE  WORLD   AND   OF   RE-. 
LIGION   CONSIDEllED.  ' 

.     '        •  >  '  ■ 

^Vhe*  we  have  once  arrived  ,jit  the  point  Whence  we  can  >  ' 
Bee,  through  the  Scriptures,  tlie  certainty  of  a^coniing  sin- 
less period  in  the  history  of  the'world — a  time  of  universal 
holiness  in  the  peopleof  the  world — we  are  prepared  to  in-  * 
quire  iuto  the  simple  naturalness  and  philosophy  of  the 
chjnge.  The  impro^Kfaent  upon  the  present  state  of  things 
will  be  very  great.  'i  '      ,  %    ■ 

If  we  \>}tt  let  fur  minds  swing  loose  from  «  cramped,  re-* 
'Btricte^l  but  unii'utural  viaw  ofi  periodicity,  i^to  which  they 
are  likely  to  fall,  and  sujjpose  it  as  probable  that  a  world 
would  live  a  million  or  many  millions  of  years  as  six  or 
seven  thousand  yoars,  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  a       ^ 
natural  or  world-like  view  of  the '.course  of  time.     Our  ideas 
of  progress,  of  adviuicement,  of  ^gxprovement,  are  very  mate- 
-     ,mlly  influenced  .by  our  notion  of  the  entire  period  A  which 
■^  improvement  i*  possible.                             I          '                   * 
*    •,.       -""A  work  to  bo  accomplished  in  a  day  Jcquires  quick  act- 
■  ivity.     If  Hhe    morning   hours   pass   witl*ut   sensible   im- 
proTement,  the  ontcrpri.s'e  is  likely  to  iajR.     Or  if*  it  is  to 
be  accompliiihed  in  a  lifetime,  we  can,  in  like  mariner,  n(\te 
'the  necessary  progress.     And  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
a-  thousand  or  in  ten  thou.sand  years,  the  rule,  relatively,  is         , 
•    the  same,  but  the  points  of  progress  pass  entirply  beyond 
our  co»nprcly>nsiou.     We  each  see  but  fifty  or  e^ghty  years 
of 'the  world's  periodicity;  and  beyoud   this,  the  little  w6  . 
learn  from  past  histoCy  would  not  warrrtut  us  in  forming  a 
,       very  safe  opiuion  whether  the'world  is  progressing  m  inii      
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jpjTement  with  sufficient  rapidity  or  not,  if  it  be  destined 
to  a'lii'ctime  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  of  years. 
Improvcmeut  of  all  valuable  kinds  might  be  •  progressing 
with  adceiuate  rapidity  atid  regularity,  though  at  th5  pres- 
ent time  no  improvonent  a{  all  wetc  apparent. 

Those  j(h6  see  that  the  world  has  already  survived,  the 
vigor  ana  strength  of  its  mau^iood,  and  find  -it  now  in  its 
sear  old  age  undl  rapid  •decline,  can  discover  no  mode  bjr 
which  its  natural  work,  as  seen  and  revealed,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished but  by  some  rapid  and  unnatural  winding  up  of 
its  affairs,  in  a  rapid  and  brilliant  conclusion,  entirely  unlike 
the  character  of  its  regular  life.  J^d  so  the  prophesies  of 
Seripture  are  torturfed  to^make  them  supWt  a  hypothesis 
which  their  conjectures  have  rendered  necllsary.'  , 

But  per,hjips  these  conclusions  may  be  hasty,  and  the 
world  may  oot  be  relatively  so  old  as  they  imagine.  We 
might  inqyile,  by  what  means  has  it  been  ascertained  with 
certainty  that  the  w«rld  has  even  entered  upon  its  adult 
period  of  life?  Where  ktlie  Scripture  or  where  is  the 
reason  of  th«  thing  whiobCt^Stifies  as  to  the  propoition  of 
the  world's  years  which  aif  past,  or»as  to  the  maturity  of 
sublunary  things?  J 

And,. then,  st^)posing  tlie  worl/to  be  in  its  ju\£enile  be- 
ginnings— that  in  these,  six  or  seven  thousarfd  years  it  is 
only  just  in  the  commencement  of  its  great  carCcr  of  lifo — 
let  us  look  briefly  at  the  simple  and  naturftl'^anner  in 
which  its  religious  character  woul^  be  likely  to  improve  in 
the  course  of  time.  ^ 

It  is  assumed  that  the  world  is  improving  in  iuorals  and 
•religion,  and  has  been  improving  since  the  earliest  ages. 
A  hasty  glance  at  sopie  particular  country,  and  even  partic- 
ular period  of  a  few  years,  might  lead  a  superficial  obserifer 
to  a  different  notion;-  but'no  sober  conclusion  cau  be  ^rawn 
in  that  tfay.  The  only  way  to  look  at  this  point  ts  to  tako 
*a  survey  of  .tl>c  entire  world  afpisriods  removed  from  each 
other  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
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\      \If  the  world  is  not  improving,  then  revealed  religion  is  a 
failure.     Biit  by  uiis  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  necessa- 

'  rily  see  the  improvement  every  Mme  we  look  upon  the 
world.  The  weather  grows-  colder  from  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember until  December,  and  yet  we  do  not  discern  it  every 
day; 'indeed,  it  does  not  grow  colder  every  day  in  every 
place.  Now  it  is  warmer  than  it  was  last  we<^;  or  it  ia 
warmer  or  colder  in  different  countries;  and  yet  it  grows 
colder,  cdrtainly,  on  the  whole.  The  approach  of  winter 
is  certain  but  irrejjular.     Just  so  of  the  approach  of  a  bet- 

.  ter  condition  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  world;  and  so  of 
almost  all  human  improvement. 

lleligion  is  a  grand  remedial  gi/stem.  It  was  planned  by 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  inslituted  as  a  remedy  for  un. 
And  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  remedy  the  evil  is  to  sup- 
p8se  it  is  a  failure.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  course  of 
time  is  wcll-uigh  run ;  that  the  period  allotted  for  the  work 
of  religion  in  the.  world  is  about  to  exfire,  fjien  it  may  be 
said  to  he  a  failure.  By  considering  religion  a  failure,  I 
mean  merely  that  the  system  was  not  adapted  to  the  con-' 
dition  and  circumstances  of  mankind.  '       ' 

Religion  has  a  strong,  innate,  self-propagating  tendency,  » 
and  its  onward  progress  is  irregular  only  because  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  counter-currents  it  meets  with-  here  and  there. 
Its  moral  force  is  very  much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  so,  also,  is  the  powoc-of  evil  it  has^to  coJIteud 
with  far  greater  than  men  generally  seem  to  think. 
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'  *  CHAPTER    VIII.  s. 

THE  NATURAL  TENDENCY  IN  RELIGION^TO  INCREASE. 

I 

.  The  natural  tendeucy  of  the  world  ig  to  grow  worse  and 
worse,  with  constant  and  most  fearful  rapidity.  The. nat- 
ural tendency  in  religion  is  to  increase  with  equal  rapidity. 
But  how  is  it  hero,  where  we  have  both  influeilces  at  work 
in  opposition  to  each  otlier?  Whei«  is  to  be  found  the 
balance  of  power  amid  these  two  great  counter-working 
agencies?  Where  is  the  prepouderanay? 
•  This  inquiry  tjj^o'ws  us  back  upon  the  axiom  of  God's 
wisdom  and  jjifMness.  It,  in  effect,  Inquires  whether  our 
system  of  revealed  religion  is  adupted,  ia  an  infinitely  wise 
and  benevolent  manner,  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  mankind,  so  that  the  great  end  in  view  will  be  naturally 
reached  in  the  sliortest  "s*i4bestjray  possible.  Let  this  be 
conceded,  and  the  superioril^*r  the  motive  force  of  reli*- 
ion  ov«r  its  competitor  follows  as*  matter,  of  course. 
•  This  is  abundantly  atfestcd  by  both  reason  and  revelation. 
God  embarked  all  the  ineans  ho  had— speaking  with  human 
words — in  the  e^crprise  of  salvation.  * 

XVhen  rcligii:ffT)egan  its  operations,  it  had  to  encounter 
a  world  full  of  wickedness,  among  a  people  most  abomina- 
bly corrupt. .  But,  being  wisely  adapted  to  its  end,  it  set 
out  vigorously  upon  its  enterprise  of  subjugation.  Since 
which  period  the  time  is  so  short,  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude Qf  the  uncfertakiug  and  the  condition  of  the  world, 
that  not  much 'opportunity  hai^  been  afforded  for  the  devel- 
opment of j practical  results;  and  the  greatest  difficulties 
would  be  iJftturally  e^«intercd  in  its  beginning. 

A  quaint  old  mau^i  groat  weolth  and  touch  exp^cnca 
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in  making  money,  once  observed  that  almost  the  only  dif-     ' 
ficulty  in  getting  rich  was  encountered  in  the  first  million. 
Just   so.     The   philosophical    miser  had   discovered   the  * 
!:it  principle  of  increase,"*and -He  applied  it  to  that  which 
gstinJ(*rr?!?W  liini.     And  the  same  principles  ihay  well  be 
ap]il7ed  to  ChrVtiaiiity. 

Fo^  long  periods  religion  has  to  contgnd  with  the  un-^ 
broken  power  of  the  adversary,  put  forth  in  a  tho#isand  dif- 
^fcront  ways;  and  on  a  thousandy  battle-fields  the  enemy 
•.  seems  to  wear  off  the  laurtls.  But  all  this  while  the  power 
of  God  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  it  moves  ou  (juietly  and  irre- 
silitibly,  though  irregularly *as  to  places  and  periods. 

Keligion  requires  and  supposes  enjoyment,  and  that  sup- 
poses increase.  That  which,  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  one 
man,  is  true  of  a  million  qnd  of  all  mankind.  Religion  iii- 
creiiscs  rdtyion.  The  man  who  possesses  rfeligiftnis  happy 
.  in  its  enjoyment,  and  desires  and  therefore  w/erks  for  more. 
It  is  the  very  nature  of  religion  to  iucHase.  To  grow  in 
grace  is*a  religious  prijiciplo.  And  the  man  who  gro»s  in 
grace  does  so  because  his  religion  so  prompts  him;  because 
he  so  desires.  He  does  so  not  because  of  the  command, 
but  because  his  religious  feeling  so  urge  him.  > 

•Uod  addressed  himself  to  the  world  as  it  (s.  He  offers  his 
grace  to  man  where  hcvis,  arid-as  he  I's  actually  conditioned, 
so  that  in  the  use  of  religion  there  is  nothing  miraculous 
or  even  pretdrnatural.  Every  thing  here  is  pcvfectly  nat- 
ural. Man  uses  the  offer  of  grace  and  religi<^u  itself  just' 
as  lie  docs  any' other  providential  advantage.  The  tendency  - 
in  religion  to  increase  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  tendency 
ill  science  to  increase,  or  in  the  arts  improve.  Mechanism 
is  improving  becau.sc  of  an  inherent  tendency  in  man's  na- 
ture to  iinpi;^ve  it,  coupled  with  a  susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment in  the  thing  itself. 

But  when  wo  look  out  upon  the  world,  we  see  there  has 
been  much  more  actual  inijirovement  in  agriculture,  in  nav- 
igation,'iu   hydraulics,  iu   chemistry,  literalure,  commerce, 
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motive-power,   etc.,   than   in   religion.     Now,   liow  is  this? 

Kcligiori  is  far  more  valuable  to  iflrfnliind  than  any  of  trhese 

things;  and  why  does  it  not  impvo.ve  at  least  equally  with 

'  them?     The  reason  is  obvious  and  perfectly  natural.     It  is 

■   ■  ••  simply  because  there  were  actually  in  the  one  case  greater 

difficulties  to  encounter,  mole  obstacles  to  overcome,  more 

1  hindrances  to  displace    than)  in  the  other.     For  the   same 

^  reason  agriculture  has  improved  more  than  geology. ,  In  all 

,*'  those  casei^the  principle  of  improvement  is  the  same. 

Seeing,  therefore,  the  strong  ifljd  almost  irresistible  ten- 
dency in  man  to  idolatry,  hia  blinded,  infatuated,  and  pow- 
erful inclination  to  seek  fl5r  happiness — o^at  least  enjoy- 
jiient — in  the  things  of  the  world  which  he  posscsseth,  the 
"^        rushing  violence  of  his  inordinate  passions,  with  his  wild, 
'  :   .  crazy,  and  insane  aversion  to  the  moral  regimen  of  God,  It 

'  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  in  tlje.se  few  centuries  religion' has 

scarcely  made  a.  fair  beginning  in  tKe  world.  All  along 
there  have  been  a  faiw  pious  people  in  the  world;  but  the 
nunrber  has  been  so  small,  and  the  opposition  to  them  so 
united  and  so  great,  that  as  yet  religion  has  scarcely  seeurad 
•      '  a  foothold,  in  the  world.     Neverth«l<ws,  In  these  fcfl^thou- 

'•  si'n^d  years,  religion   has   made  some  niir^  and  solid  begin- 

•  nings.  Upon  the  entire  world  it,has  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression ;  but  upon  a  portion  of  the  world,  the  best  though 
the  smaller  portions,  it  has  made  a  very  decided  impression. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  ChVistcndom,- though  nine; 
tenths  of  them  ire  personally  very*  wiSked,  are,  uotwith- 
gfanding,  solemnly  and  firmly  impressed  with  «*fe  belief  that  0 
religion  is  the*on^  thing  needful.  This,  though  compara- 
.  tively  but  little,  i#  nevertheless  a  considerable  attainment. 

The  w'ork  of  Religion  upon  the  world  has  «i»t  least  begun, 
and  is  advancing..     Natural  causes  are  at  work.     The  pres- 
.;  ent  generation  will,  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  one  somewhat 

improved  will  succ^i*!  it.        ^  .        ''      , 

But  there  is  one  principle  that  must  be  mor^  thoroughly 
inauguratad  before  there  can  be  any  great  or  permanent  in'-  ,, 
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crease  in  religion.  More  thoJough  means — a  hundredfold 
more  thorough— for  the  inculcation  of  foundation-principles 
in  children  must  bfi  introduced.  Ofj  to  'ihake  myself  better 
understood,  I  had  perhaps  bettor  say  infants  than  chfldrcn. 
Seeing  how  the  proper  culture  of  «hildren,  in  the  first  one 
or  two  years  of  their  lives,  is  universally  neglected,  it  is  in- 
deed a  wonder  that  the  world  is  as  good  as  it  is.  It  is  en- 
tirely sober,  prudent,  Jind  truthful  to .  say  that  in  Christen- 
idom  children' are  uniformly  if  not  universally  suffered  to 
become  hopelessly  ruined  or  deeply  injured,  in  the  absence 
of  a  miracle  of  mercy,  before  they  reach  the  end  of  the 
first  or  second  years  of  their  lives.  We  hope  to  elaborate 
this  subject  in  a  future  chapter.. 


CHAFER  'i:?^. 

CONCERNING  TITE    NATURAL   PROCESS  BT.  WH7CH   CHILDREN 
>  1}<UERIT  PIETY. 

Association  has  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter.  But  there  is  another  law  which  stands  before  this, 
and  which  deserves  attention  just  here — the  law  of  transmis- 
sion frpm  father  to  son.  This  law  is  at  present  but  poorly 
understood  in  this  new  world  of  our;*.     The  inheritance  by 

ildren    from    their    parents    of    physical    characteristics, 

h    not  understood,  is  nevertheless^BBsily  Seen  in  its  * 

results.  And  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  are  also 
inherited.     And  the  rule,  at  least  in  some  respects,  is  the  ' 

same  as  that  of  physical  transmission.  And  the  rule  is  uni- 
form because  j,t. is  a  rule,  though  its  efiects  are  not  uiii- 
forraly  seen.  , 

The  reason  of  this  lack  of  uniformity  jn  the  descent  of  * 

characteristics  frcAn  the  immediate  ■parents  to  thoir  children 


* 
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«*is  [mother  of  the  things  we  do  not  well  understand ;  but  we 
see  that  these  elements  of  character  sometimes  lie  latent  for 
one,  two,  or  more  generations,  and  then  crop  out  here  and 
there.  The  occasional  introduction  af  adverse  influences  is 
perhaps,  in  part,  the  cause  of  these  irrfegiijarities.     Let  an 

'  unhealthy  father  or  mother  be  introduced  into  a  line  of 
progeny  of  great  vigor  and  healthfulness,  aid  the  result 
will  bo  seen,  perhaps,  iere  and  there,  two  or/three  genera- 

,  tions  afterward.  And  nothing  but  the  cpminuance  of  the 
union  of  healthy  parents  will  be  foundTable  to  crowd  out, 

•  a»  it  were,  after  awhile,  this  unhealthy  Infusion. 

And  it  is  yust  so  in  intellectual  and  moral  characteris- 
tics,    If  dull,  talentless,  and  unlettered  parents  sometimes  ^ 
bring  forth  a  sprightly  and  talented  child,  it  is  because  a 
parent  with  superior  endowments  was  placed  in   the  chain 
•        of  ancestry  not  many  links  back. 

And  so,  in  gopie  respects  at  least,  does  the  rule  work  in 

•  morals  and  even  religion.  Though  in  this  case  the  counter- 
.influences  come  in  so  rapidly  that  the  result  is  not  so 
readily  discovered.  In  truth,  we  have  as  yet  learned  but 
little  of  this  wonderful  law  of  our  nature.     Nor  do  we  ln\ 

Cdocd  know  that  we  have  discovered  any  thing,  with  "cer- 
tainty,  beyond   the    tendency.     By   this   is    meant,   merely,  . 
that  in  a  line  of  pious  ancestry,  other  things  being  ftjual, 
»    •    and  iiidependently  of  training,  the  probability  of  children  \ 
being  pious  is  greater  than  in  a  line  of  vitiated  and  if  re-  ^ 
ligious  ancestry.                                   .  . 

To  thi^  it  might  be  .objected  that  the  innate  depiwvity  of 
human  nature  stands  out  in  children  io  all  circumstances, 
and  can  not  be  forestalled  or  counteracted  by  any  fortuitous  ^ 

•circumstances,  however  favorable;    and  that  to  defeat   this  *• 

sin,  the  attack  must  be'made  direct  and  in  person  in  each, 
individual  case. 

To  this  objection,  if  it  be  an  objection,  it  might  be  re-  ^ 

plied,   first,  that  some  states   of  society  are  far,  very  far,  ,      •' 

•  more  favorable  to  the  early  growth  and  propagation  of  re-  ^ 
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ligion  than  others;  and  hence  it  follows  that  a  community 
might  be  so  improved  in  religion  that  sin  had  not  been 
committed  in  it  for  eenturies. 

SecouUly,  that  innate  natural  depravity  is  not  sin,  but 
only  a  sinful  tendency  or  predisposition;  and,  therefore,  that 
actual  sin,  though  certain  to  occur  in  certain  eircumlstances, 
is  never  necessary.  It  ought  never  to  be,  and  may,  there- 
fore, or»  ought  to  be,  avoided  in  every  case.  ,  ' 

Thirdly,  that  a  child  is  capable  of  religion  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  sin.  He  is  capable  of  doing  right  as  soon  as 
he  is  capable  of  doing  wrmig.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
tMit  he  should  enter  upon  and  continue  for  a  time  in  sin 
in  order  to  be  converted  and  become  a  Christian.  So  soon 
as  mental  'development  will  allow  a  child  to  do  wrong,  it 
■will,  allow  of  hif  doing  right.  Sin  is  doing  wrottg;  holiness 
ie  doing  right.  And  it  would  bo  a  contradiction  to" suppose 
that  when  capable  of  the  one  he  is  not  capable  of'the  other. 

ThSt  the  world  will  become  sinless  in  its  future  genera- 
tions may  be  set  down  as  certain;  and  that  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  gradual  improvement  of  one  generation' 
upon  another,  sutcessively,  is  also  certain.  And  this  cer- 
tainly never  could  occur  if  children  .did  not  come  into  the 
world  with  a  religious  tendency  superior  to  that  of  their 
ancestors.  How  moral  traits  or  tendencies  are  physically 
imparted  by  the  parent  to  the  oiFspring  we  may  not  know 
thoroughly  iu  the  present  state  of  science,  though  it'might 
not  be  difficult  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
upon  strictly  philosophical  principles.  . 

These  laws  of  transmission,  however,  are  truly  wonderful 
in  their  effects.  And  wq»  know,  that  they  attach  as  readily 
Y>  moral  as  to  physical  dispositions.  For  m(Sre  lack  of  op- 
portunity— our  own  lives  being  so  short — wo  do  not  person- 
ally witness  thes6  effects  in  a  current  extending  beyond  a 
very  few  generations.  But  both  history  and  analogy  testify  " 
that  the  procreative  cur/ent  is  continuous,  and  is  not  to  be 
ehiftcd  or  broB^n.     Let  no  parents  entet  the  line  but  such 
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as  possess  some  particular  characteristic,  no  matter  what, 
and  that  particuhir  characteristic  will  continue  to  rise  and 
predominate  indefinitely. 

In  the  diiTercnt  races  of  men  we  see  a  great  variety  and 
peculiarity  of  habitude,  and  in  each  a  variety  of  leading 
prominent  features  unlike  any  found  elsewhere.  Now,  it 
is  apparent  that  these  inclinations  have"  strengthened  by 
inheritance  as  generations  passed  along  down  the  line  of, 
genealogical  descent.  A  Laplander  or  an  Esquimaux  with 
the  Samrf  education  would  not  stand  equal  with  the  refined 
Englishman  or  American. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  taught  by  a 
very  few,  but  maintained  by  none,  that  all  personal  pecul- 
iarity of  moral  and  menial  temperament  is  bestowed  directly 
from  nature,  in  each  individual. case,  then  indeed  there  is 
little  or  no  room  left  for  the  operotion  of  those  great  mental 
and  moral  agencies,  fcrdption  and  memory.  , 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  all  moral  and  mental  phenomena 
result  from  perception  and  memory.  And  that  infants  at 
birth  possess  these  qualities 'in  vdrious  degrees  is  certain; 
and  also  that  th^r  tendencies  or  inclinations  iire  bestowed 
by  our  Maker .  through  the  media  of  procreation.  The 
mode  of  the  Divine  government  is  natural,  and  not  immedi- 
ately miraculous. 

We  know  that,  for  some  reasons,  some  persons  "are 
reliifiously    disposed   than    others.     How    does    this    co 
about?    'By  God's  grace,  it  might  be  replied.     Butj^w? 
Through  what  media  is  'this  grace  bestowed?     And 
swer  is,  By  natural  rather  than  by  miraculous  meaas 

'  ..    .  4  '   .     V 
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CHAPTER    X.  ■    • 

dONCERNINO    *nE     COMPARATIVE    AGE    OP    THE    -WORLD — 
WHETHER  IT   IS    OLD   OR   VOUNO. 

^  Is  this  an  old  or  a  neto  world?  lias  it  nearly  or  quite 
accomplished  its  purposes,  met  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and, 
in  i|s  sear  and  declining  years,  is  about  to  lie  down  and  die? 
Or  IS  it  in  the  prime  of  life — the  vigor  of  youth?  Or  is  it 
in  the  feeble,  incipient  years  of  infancy?  These 4are  sig- 
nificant questions,  which  enter  largely  into  the  philosophy 
of  God's  plan  of  life  and  salvation.  They  are  questions 
which  enter  into  the  vital  parts  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, and  with  which  we,  as  thinking  men,  have  very  much 
to  do. 

For  thousands  of  years'  past  there  has  been  occasionally 
((float,  a  cropping  out  here  and  therei  a  notion  that  the 
world  had  become  very*old  and  wouldsBlTn  sink  into  de- 
crepitude and  decay.  And^  in  more  recent  times  we  have 
had  some  considerable  teaching  on  the  probable  or  certain 
wini^ing-up  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  some  period  near 
at  hand.  Sometimes  these  teachings  seem  to  put  on  much 
sJriousncsa,  and,  by  the  interpretation  of  prophesies  and 
other  Scriptures,  determine  the  very  year  or  month  or  day 
when  the  world  will  come  to  an  end.' 

These  fixed  periods  for  the  world's  dissolution  have  gen-* 
erally  been  a  few  months  or  years  in  advtfnce.  Many  of 
these  have  been  reached  and  are  now  behind  us,  but  the 
world  still  lives.  At  times,  of  late  years,  these  interpreta- 
tions of  prophesy  have  attracted  some  attention  among  weak 
ana  credulous  persons.  Oftentimes,  for  lack  of  exact  ch^ 
uologic^l  data,  the  precibe  year  or  luouth  4:1  not  deteruuued 
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npoDj  but  they  generally  calculate  within  from  about  one 
to  five  jDvl  eight  years. 

And  again,  there  is  another  class  of  opinion,  or  impreSr 
sion,  touching  this  matter,  which  is  by  far  more  popular 
among  sober,  thinking  persons.  They  discard  the  millen- 
ium  predictions  as  cjuite  un^rtain,  unscriptural,  ani  unsat- 
isftiotory,  and  hold  to  no  settled  belief  as  to  the  very  near 
approach!  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Their  views  on  the  par- 
■ticular  plint  are  undigested,  and  are  placed  among  the  un- 
revcaledl  things  of  God,  wMch  we  have,  at  least,  no  means, 
if  indeed  we  have  the  right,  ef  prying  into.  Tfiey  see  in 
the  prpphesies  no  certain  predictions  on  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give  the 
question  much  critical  atteution. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  world 
is  not  probably  far  from  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  It 
may  happen  at  any  time,  and  it  may  not  occur  in  fifty,  a 
huudred,  or  j)0ssibly  a  thousand  years  yet  to  come. 

And  for  some  strange  reason,  I,  know  not  what,  its  de- 
mise, it  is  assumecf,  will  occur  suddenly,  and  all  njiture  will 
be  taken  by  surprise,  and,  unexpectedly  and  unwarned,  will 
be  hurled  in  a  moment  into  a  n^w  and  transformed  state 
of  existence. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  strange  and  unnatural  delusio»s 
may  be  at  least  so  far  dissipated  as  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  something  rational  and  consistent  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  forecast. 
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.CHAPTER    XI. 

REFUTATION    OP    SOME    POPULAR    SENTIMENTS     RESPECTINO 
THE   COMPARATIVE  , AGE   OF   TUB    WORLD, 

The  conclusions  and  impr^sions  above  alluded  to  are 
founded  upon  no  asQfrtained  data  or  facts,  save  that  the 
strictly  millenarian  doctrines  claim  to  rest  upon  interpreta- 
tions of  prophecy.  This  point  will  be  looked  into  in  future 
chapters.  The  mere  circumstance  that  the  world  is  six 
thousand  or  seven  thousand  years  old  proveg  nothin"  to 
the  point.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to'  conclude  thaj  a 
man  was  old  because  he  was  six  w.eeks  or  six  years  old. 
Those  simple  facts  prove  nothing.  -  ■♦■ 

We  call  a  man  old  when  he  is  three-score  and  ten ;  and  , 
we  say  a  horse  is  old  when  he  is  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  a 
man  is  young  at  twenty  years.  Some  animals  are  old  and 
ready  to  die  when  they  have  lived  the  half  of  one  year. 
Some  vegetables  are  old  at  three  months,  while  others  are 
young,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  hundred  ycarg. 

Tho'se  are  sound  deductions  from  well  ascertained  laws. 
By  long  observation,  we  have  ascertained  unmistakably  p, 
what  is  about  the  average  age  of  many  animals  and  plants; 
and  so  we  say  a  man  is  old  when  he  is  sixty  or  seventy. 
But  tfiis  conclusion  is  not,  surely, 'because  he*  has  livjed  a 
positive  number  of  years,  but  because  he  has  lived  beyond 
the  average  age  of  men.  Some  plants,  pass  this  ascertained 
'average  of  life  at  five  months,  and  some  at  five  hundred 
years. 

But  who  has  "ascertained  the  average  age  of  worlds?  At 
about  what  age  do  they  usually  sink  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  ^e?    WhoJcnows  that  a  world  is  older,  in  respect 
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to  ilS  eptire  course  of  being,  at  six  or  seven  thousand  years 
than 'an  oak-tree  is  at  sK?^f  seven  weeks? 

The  earth,  in  its  present  form — with'out  reference  to  the 
material  of  which  it  is'madc— is  not  immortal,  as  we  under- 
stand that  idea.  It  will  grow  old  and  undergo  some  changes, 
we  dp  not  know  precisely  what.  But  whether  these  changes 
will  take  place  in  seven  thousand  years'  after  the  creation, 
br  seventy,  thousand,  or  seventy  millions  of  years,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  inquired  into,  if  at  all,  in  some  philosophic 
or  Scriptural  manner.  We  must  consult  either  reason  or 
revelation,  or  most  likely  both. 

But  when  one  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  the  world's 
continuing  to  exist  as  it  now  i^,  the  residence  of  mankind, 
for  jnanj  thousands  or  million^  of  years,  the  unthinking 
mind  staggers  under  the  burden  of  so  large  a  thought, 
and  cri(^  that  this  is  impossible.  But  this  imagined 
impoesibnity  arises  entirely"  from  the  feebleness  of  our 
thoughts.  ' 

We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  periods,  nor,  in- 
deed.' to  measure  any  thing  else.  Wo  can  only  compare 
periods  of  diiferent  lengths.  But^  this  determines  nothing 
beyond  tb^c  mere  comparisons.  If.our  lives  chanced  to  be 
one,  t^,  or  five  -thousand  years  long,  it  is  probable  that  ^ 
our  iaeas  of  periodicitywould  be  cqrrespoudingly  enlarged. 
A  being  occupying  a  higher  sphere  in  the  sgale  than  our- 
selves, and  accustomed  to  look  and  act  upon  periods  of  six 
or  ten  thousand  years,  wfluld  handle  such  periods  in  his 
mind'as  we  handle  hours  and  daysf  A  year-  to  him  would 
scdm  no  longer  than  an  hour  does  to  us.  And  what 
would  he   think  of  a  world  being  considered   old    merely 

■^    because  it  had  survived  six   thousand  of  these  \ittle  years 
of  ours?  \ 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  being  of  very  much  shorter  life 
tbijn  ourselves  would  consider  a  man  immensely  old  at  five  or 
ten  years,  and  a  world  that  had  passed  a  few  centuries  had 

*    survived  most  iipmeasurable.  antiquity.    In  familiar  thiulc- 
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ing,  periods  are  esteemed  to  be  almost  immeasurably  long, 
or  triflingly  short,  according  to  the  length  of  our  intellect- 
ual measuring-line.  ^ 


•»  • 


,'  \-\       (fHAPTER    XII,      . 

A     PHILOSOPHICAL     RULE     BY    .WHICH     THE     COMPARATIVE 
AQF.    OF    THE    WORLD    MAY    BE    SO    FAR   ASCERTAINED   AS 
•  ~  TO     DETERMi;)(E     THAT     THIS     AGE     BELONGS    TO     ITS     IN- 

FANCY. 

,  There  is  a  standard,  there  are  satisfactory  data-,  by  which 
it  may  be  determined  unmistakably,  not  Bow  long  the  world 
will  lijre,  not  how  many  revolutions  round  Xhe  sjin  it  will 
describe,  but  that,  as  yet,  it  is  in  its  iH/««(;y/*>)at_is  dem- 
onstrable that  it  is  in  its  infancy  in  respect  te^rogressSand 
it  is  morally  certain  that  it  is  in  its  infai^,  or,  at  least^ 
its  young  days,  in  respect  l6(^  years.  /''^ 
'  And  here. we  go  at  once  right  back  to  the  pillar  axiom 

of  this  argument,  the  WISDOM  and  GOODNESS  of  God. 
The  world,  with  every  part  and  every  s^perty  thereof,  was 
taado  for  a  purpose  and  an  end.  And  it  must  fulfill  this 
purpose  and  answer  this  end.  Or  if  it  shall  fail,  either  in 
benevolence  or  jji-  adaptation,  then  the  machine  is  faulty 
somewhere,  which  can  not  be. 

Ari   examination   of  the   earth's    surface   and   properties 
proves  it  to  be  in  the  infancy  of  its  being.  . 

We  see  the  elementary  law  of  completeness  in  every  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  entire  economy  of  nature,  from  thd 
^\  largest  to  the  smallest.  Every  thing  accomplishes  its  nat- 
ural roAd  and  completes  its  obvious  design.  Nothing  stops 
half-way.  Nature  leaves  nothing  unfinished.  This  is  the 
universal  law.    The  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ground  to-day 
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replenishes  the  rivers,  goes  «*!iin  into  vapor,  and,  passing 
round,  perforins  the  same  service  again.  Nothing  is  wasted. 
If  some  of  it  be  drank  by  animals,  or  by  the  thirsCy  aground, 
it  is  but  answering  its  purpose.  And  if  man  or  any  other 
animals  thirst  for  want  of  it,  or  hunger  for  lack  of  food,  it 
is  because  they^  do  not  meet  nature  at  her  own  threshold, 
and  build  cisterns,  or  dig  wells,  or  till  the  ground  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

And  so  of  the  earth's  herbage.  Every  part  has  its.pur- 
pose.  That  which  is  consumed  for  food  passes  again  into 
■  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere,  without  losing  any  of  "its  ele- 
mentary properties,  and  is  again  reproduc(^d,  to  pass  another 
round  of  design  and  accomplishment. 
.  And  so  in  the  animal  kingdom,  every  thing  tends  to  its 
purpose.  Nor  is  there  either  lack  Or  surplus.  And,  very 
slight  and  partial  as  have  berfh  our  examinations  into  either 
physiology  or  botany,  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  see  and 
to  wonder  at  the  perfect  completeness  on  the  one  hand;  and 
the  entire  lack  of  redundancy  on  the  other. 

And  not  only  is  every  individual  cpmplete  and  free  from 
surplus,  in  itself  considered,  but  the  same  thing  i^-seen  in 
its  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  system  of  nat«j;^  Here 
we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  evidences  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  cooperating  always  with  the 
Divine  power.  ' 

The '  spire  of  grass,  as  it  rears  and  spreads  its  tiny 
tranches,  needs  to  be  fed  and  sustained  from  day  to  day  by 
the  attentive  atmosphere,  which  constantly  supplies  it  with 
the  most  delicate  and  well- prepared  aliment.  .  But  whilo 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  moisture,  nor  any  of  the 
properties  of  either,  has  any  thing  redundant,  or  over  and 
above  the  natural  wants  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  so  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  departments  pay  back  to  the  gases 
and  moisture  a  full  equivalent,  in  barter,  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  they  need:  Nor  do  the  former  produce  any  thing 
which  the  latter  dff  not  need,  nor  in  quantities^which  are 
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BuperabunJant.    Every  thing  has  its  use  and  its  place.    Noth- 
ing is  either  redundant  or  ill-adapted. 

We  might  thus  roam  through  all  the  greater  as  well  as 
the  lesser  departments  of  nature,  in  search  of  teachings  by 
ajialogy,  and  we  would  find  that  every  thing,  from  the  dew- 
drop  to  the  ocean,  and  from  the  mite  to  the  mountain,  of 
•^hieh  we  have  any  knowledge,  teaches  the  same  lesson  or 
^completeness  in  every  thing,  and  of  redundance  in  nothing; 
and  also  of  perfect  and  universal  adaptation  throughout  tho 
entii'e  system  of  nature.  The  notion  that  something  is  made 
for  'nothing  is  ^ort-sighted  and  dishonoring  to  God.  It 
supposes  a  defect  in  somaypf  his  attributes,  or  in  their  wise 
and  benevolent  exercise. 


CHAPTER    XIII.   . 

concerninVj  the  vast  amount  op  undiscovered  nature. 

This  world  is  not,  merely  a  thing  made  with  its  several 
parts  cooperating,  but  it  was  made  for  man's  residence  and 
use.  Nothing  can  glorify  God  but  mind.  Man  is  God's  great 
creature,  and  the  earth  was  made  and  given  to  lum  for  his 
use.  The  end  of  sublunary  natuje  is  the  advancement  of 
man's  interests  and  happiness,  that  he  may  thereby  glorify 
God. 

Bift  every  thing  must'  be  discovered  and  understood  be- 
fore' it  can  be  appropi'kited  to  man's  use.  AVe  may  readily 
imagine  that  in  the  days  of  Adam  not  much  progress  was 
made  in  discovering  and  assi^iing  the  different  properties 
of  the  earth  to  their  appropriate  and  proper  uses.  But,  no 
doubt,  long  previous  to  the  close  of  t|je  nine  hundred  and 
^.hirty  years  of  the  life  of  that  patriarch!  it  was  believed  by 
himself  and  others  that  very  extensive,  if  not  almost  final 
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and  complete  discoveries  had  been  made  into  the  system  of 
nature;  and  that  almost  every  property  the  earth  possessed, 
and  combination  of'  which  they  were  susceptible,  were  at 
least  pretty  well  un3orstood.  He  no  doubt  concluded,  too, 
that  the  world  must  be  getting  very  old.  As  he  saw  him- 
self evidently  in  the  decrepit  days  of  waning 'nature,  he 
probably  concluded  the  world  must  soon  sink  into  decay 
and  die.  .  It  was  older  than  himself,  and  he  was  very  old. 
And  it  had  answered  pretty  much,  so  far  as  he  could  see^ 
the  eads  of  its  creation.  It  was  a  great  and  venerable 
■  world — was,  of  course,  in  its  late  and  declining  stages,  and 
could  not  survive  many  years  to  come. 

Why  should  not  Adam  and  Lamcch  and  Methuselah,  as 
,\    they  oftentimes  no  doubt  sat  together  and  conversed  about 
the  world  and  the  course  ^of  time,  reason  and  conclude  in 
this  way?     Had  they  not  as  good  grounds  for  such  reason- 
ing and  such  conclusions  then  as  we  have  now?     The  world 
was  old.     Great   and  extensive  researches  had  been  made 
into  its  properties,  qualitiMs,  and  susceptibilities.     They  were 
acquainted  with  its  animated  nature,  its  astronomy,  its  bot- 
any, its  chemistry,   geology,  materia  medica,  and  with  its 
arts  ^  sciences;  and  they,  no  doubt,  spoke  of  the  arts  and  ' 
scienffes  with  as  much  sangfroid  and  satisfaction  as  we  do 
now.     They  had  seen  pretty  much  all  there  was  ^o  see,  dis- 
covered pretty  much  all  there  was  to  discover,  and  had  ac- 
complished about  all,  or  evidently  nearly  all,  that  lay  within 
the  reach  of  man's  capability,  and  now  surely  the  world  and 
its  affairs  have  little  else  to  do  but  wind  up  and  cease  to  be. 
And  I  repeat,  was  not  this  reasonipg  and  these  eonclu- 
•.     sions  about  as  philosophical  and  well  founded  as  the  same 
'  kind  of  reasonings  are  now?     Go  back  to  the  days  of  the 

earliest  antediluvians^  ajid  stand  where  they  slood,  and  view 
the -world  and  the  course  of  time  as  they  viewed  them,  and 
say  ifjiiey  had  not  about  ai  good  reason  .to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  world  then,  in  a  few  years,  as  we  have  now. 
,  /  It  may  be  said'  that  the  world  was  evidently  young  and 
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immature  then,  because  Christ  had  not  cone,  and  Satan's 
head  had  not  been  bruised.  And  it  may  bd  said,  in  reply, 
that  very  likely  they  looked  forward  to  theseNli^ij^ — so  far 
•  as  they  looked  for\Yard  to  them  at  all — and  anticipated  them 
with  as  much  rapidity  and  quickness  of  accomplishment'  as 
some  of  us  now  anticipate  the  second  doming.  It  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  looked  forward  to  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ  as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished  in 
a  day,  a  year,  or  a  few  years.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to 
look  back  through  years  already  seen  and  molded  into  his- 
tory, than  to  anticipate'  those  to  come  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  lamp  that  lights  up  flie  future. 

-The  .same  kind  of  reasoning  then  and  now  would  lead  to 
about  the  same  conclusions.  In  cither  case  it  is  baseless, 
illusory,  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  reasonings  here,  as  else- 
where, must  be 'philosophical — with  a  base-line — with  ax- 
i(^s.  If  these  axioms  and  base-lines  were  not  known  to 
the  early  ancients,  it  is  perhaps  because  ofttheir  lack  of  ex- 
perience. But  wo  have  discovered  more  of  both  the  facta 
and  character  of  the  w<orld  than  they  could  discover,  and 
are  therefore  less  excusable  than  they. 

Wo  can  not  noio  be  looked  upon  as  ancients ;  but  will  not 
future  generations  so  regard  us?  Why  will  not  our  dis- 
tant posterity  look  upon  us  as  occupying  a  place  away  al- 
most cotemporary  with  the  Apostles  and  Moses  and  Noah? 
From  where  we  stand,  Noah,  Abraham,  ,and  Moses  occupy 
almost  the  same  point  in  the  chronolo|gy  of  the  past,  al- 
though Noah  was  to  Abraham  as  one  of  the  ancients;  and 
.  in  turn  Abraham  became  one  of  the  ancients  to  Moses,  as 
Moses  did  to  Isaiah  and  the  later  prophets.  Chronology 
closes  up  Its  periods,  almost,  as  we  recede  from  them. 

We  look  back  and  pronounce,  with  great  confidence,  that 
thc^ncients,  or  even  those  but  a  few  years  behind  us,  had 
made  but  small  progress  in  the  use  and  appropriation  of 
the  miky  things  of  which  ihfi  world  consists.     And  may 
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there  riot  be  something  very  niusory  in  all  this?  Is  it  cer- 
iain  that  we  are  a  long  way  in  advance  of  them?  Perhaps 
we  have  made  hut  a  few  simpje  removes  beyond  the  point 
where  our  fathers  left  the  world  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  ,, , 

years  ago.  Noah,  and-those  in  his  day,  had  made  compara- 
tively great  advances  into  the  .ultimate  capacity  of  the 
world  beyond  those  of  the  ancients,  as  they  regarded  their 
distant  ancestors.  And  so  of  succeeding  generations  from 
that  day  to  the  .present.     But  how  far  have  any  or  all  these  • 

penetrated  toward  the  ultimate .  capacity  of  the  world  and 
'its  properties?  To  show  merely  positive  advances,  proves 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  to  the  purpose.  Have  our  ex- 
aminations into  the  w.orld  and  its  properties  proceeded  nine- 
teuths,  or  one-half,  or  one-tenth,  or  one.  ten -thousandth 
part  of  the  way  toward  the  ultimate  capacity  of  these 
things?  How  l«ng  will  it  be  before  wc  and  our  researches 
into  the  world's  capacity  for  usefulness  will  be  looked  upon  ■; 

as  shallow,  incipient,  and  nearly  worthless  to  the  world? 

With  all  our  discoveries,  researches,  and  improvements, 
how  much — what  relative  proportion  of  the  world  and  all     j^ 
its  qual?ties  and  proptir'ties,  physical  and  moral— have  we 
discovered,  examined,  analyzed,,  and  subjected  to  practical  ' 

use   to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  dpability  in  all  possible-       .     ' 
modifications  and  relations? 

To  say  that  we  have  learned  to  appropriate  wood,  ore, 
water,  caloric,jetc.,  into  a  ship,  a  house,  a  railway  or^a  tele- 
scope,, with  such  and  sueh  powers  and  capacity,  proves  little 
or  nothing  more  than  the  red  man  of  the  forest  proves  by 
exhibiting  his  arrow,  and, showing  that  it  is  more  fleet  than 
the  game  he  pursues. 

Has  the  capacity  of  wood,  ore,  water,  caloric^  air,  earth, 
with  aJJ.  the  properties  and  qualities  of  this  globe  and  its 
furiiiture,  been  exhausted  and  pushed  to  the  utmost,  in  all 
possible  modifications  and  connections  for  ministering  to  the 
benefits  6f  mankind?    Or,  in  other  words,  has  the  Divine 
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intention,  in  furnislilng  th'ese  things,  been  met  aijd  carfied 
out  fully?  And,  by  this  rule,  are  we  in  a  mature  or  all  I'n- 
cipient  period  of  the  world's  history? 

I  am  aware  that  persons  of  but  moderate  reading,  espe-. 
cially  those  who  hav.e -not  paid  much  attention  to  the  later 
marches  of  science,  can  have  but  a  very  feeble  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  questions.  I  can  direct  his  atten- 
tion only  to  &  few  ,of  th^^fosser  substances,  and  only  to 
the  surface  of  these.  Jifat  J  would  speak  one  word  to  men 
of  science.  I  wouldXuggest  to  the  astronomer,  the  geolo- 
gist, the  naturalis^the  chemis't,  the  botanist,  to  the  stu- 
dent of  thought,  research,  and  reflection.  I  ask  men  who 
can  rise  above  and  step  beyond  the  mere  little  historic  facia 
of  our  s\rperficial  experience  to  ponder  these  questions. 
Who  has  studied  the  deep  labyrinths  of  (;hemical  affinity — 
of  reactions,  mechanical,  optical,  electric,  organic? .  What 
though  human  experience,  brief  and  with  blunted  sensi- 
bilities, has  demonstrated  but  the  alphabet  of  mental  and 
physical  science?  An  alphabet  p'rov^es  a  literary  system. 
That  is  indeed  a  narrow  view  of  God's  works  which  is  con- 
tent with  the  gaze  upon  a  landscape  or  the  distant  view  of 
an  ocean  or  a  mountain.  • 


SECTION  SBCONB. 


We  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  some  little  of  the 
JURNITURE  of  the  earth'  and  of  the  earth  itself,  with  the 
yiew  to  ascertain  whether  these  things  have  as  yet,  or  bow 
far  they  have,  answered  the  evident  designs  of  their  creation. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CAPACITY    PROVES    DESIGN — THE     RULE    APPLIED    TO    THB 
■WORLD    AND    ITS    FURNITURE, 


With  what  do  we  compare  our  attainments  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discovery  and  appropriation  of  the  furniture  of' 
the  world?  Wh:it  is  our  standard,  or  straight-edge?  To 
gay  that  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  points  r<:ached  by 
those  behind  us  proves  nothing,  except  that  human  affairs 
are  advancing.  But  no  matter  what  our  mere  positive  ad- 
vances may  bo,  that  does  not  prove  that  wc  are  nine-tenths 
of  the  way,  or  one-liaif  the  way,  or  one-tenth,  or  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  entire  way  onward  toward  the  finale  or 
ultimate  design  of  these  things. 

irc  mxiil  compare  our  altainmcnis  with  the  Korld'i  CAPAC- 
ITY; ili,al  is,  with  its  DESIGN, /or  the  desiyn  can^be  ascertained 
only  by  the  capacity. 

The  world  hiyi  a  iizc.  If  it  had  been  made  ten  times 
larger  than  it  is,  or  one-tenth  its  present  size,  then  we 
would  be  obliged  to  conclude — keeping  in  view  God's  Wis- 
dom and  Goodness  in  its  arrangement — that  the  Divine  in- 
tention was  to  give  it  adaptation  accordingly.  Its  capacity 
must  determine  the  Divine  intention.  God..ioe3  evei-y  thing 
right,  and  adapts  every  thing  to  its^cnd.  I 
''  If,  in  passin<t  along  a  way,  we  discover  a  hura^n  habita- 
tion, constructed  rudely  of  a  few  small  poles  resting  against 
the  side  of  a  tree,  and  covered  witll  bark,  the  whole  being 
the  work  of  an  hour,  wo  are  irresi.stibly  driven  to  one  of 
two  conclusions:  either  that  there  was  great  lack  of  wisdoAi, 
goodness,  or  poircr,  or  all  three  of  these  things,  in  the  coU'' 
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Btruotion,  or  that  the  design  was  to  erect  a  very  temporary 
habitation,  in  whit-h  one   might   be   sheltered  for  a   night.         •      " 
Upon  this  supposition,  and  upon  this  only,  is  there  seen  a    • 
wise  adaptation  of  plan,  outlay,  and  end.  , 

And  then  if,  again,  on   another   occasion,  we  meet  with  '     ! 

Buch  a  structure  as  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  or  / 

the  Tennessee  Stato-houije,  and^wc  are  tol4  it  was  built  by  /f 

a  wayfaring  man  for  a  tabernacle  for  the  night,  we  .are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  there  was  great  lack  o£^  wisdom, 
ouljay,  and  adaptation  iu  the  construction.     We  sec  it  built  / 

^of  the  most  durable  material,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  jll 
other;  and  it  has  capacity  far  beyond  and  ia  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  intention.  For  what  use  are  these  larn-e 
halls  and  their  several  chambers,  no  two  alike?  This  hall 
has  capacity  and  arrangement  for -a  senatc-'chamher,  and 
that  has  adaptation  to  accommodate  a  larger  legislative 
body.     This  is  evidently  arranged  for  an  office,  and  that  and  * 

that  for  other  and  dilforent  kinds  of  offices.  This  is  ar- 
ranged for  a  court-room,  and  these  and  those  for  purposes 
which  their  arrangement  and  furi>iture  indicate.  But  they 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  useless,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  was  built  for  the  mere  accouimodalion  of  a  single 
lamily  for  a  single  night.  And  the  conclusion  that  very 
much  of  the   design   was   unwise,  vain,  aud   useless   is   in-  * 

evitahle. 

And  precisely  in  this  way  do  we  reason  when,  in  pag^in" 
along,  we  meet  with  tliis  world.     It  has  cvidcnt-caput-ily  far  • 

greater  than  has  yet  been  brought  into  requisition.  Very 
much  of  its  surface  has  never   been  used  at  all.      Indeed,  *  ' 

any  one  may  see  tliat  no  part  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
been  used  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 

By    the    capncitij   of   the   earth,  it    is    not    intended    to 
mean  that  cither  it  or  its  furniture  is  to  be  used,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  used,  to  the  exfent  of  being  exhausted  or  worn         * 
out  or  used  as  long  as  tlioji  are  capable  of  being  used.     On  ^ 

the  contrary,  as  before  intimated,  so  far  as  wo  know,  both 
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'*'•      the  earth  and  its  properties  might  have  the  capacity  of  sclf- 
i  »perpetuation   or  intenniiiablc  endurance.     But  it  is   meant 

•  -that  the  earth  and  all  its  furoituro  are  to  be  brought  into 

requisition,  and  be  used  and  made  to  minister  to  tWe  wants 
of  mankind  to  the  extent  of  their  natural,  reasonable  ca- 
pacj<ty,  A  ship  of  six  hundred  tons  burden  would  ^e  un- 
Tyinely  adapted  to  convey  six  hundred  pounds  of  freight. 

Suppose  it  bo  discovered  that  some  island  in  the  sea,  of 
•which  we  know  but  little,  possesses  some  botanical  >Dr  agri- 
cultural  cjuality,  which,  by  being  used  jn  a  coi;tain    way, 
;  '.       would  augment  its  agricultural  product  a  hundred-fold^ud 
■  that  this  discovery  bo  made   at  a  time  when  such  product 

was  greatly  needed.  Who  would  not  say  that  this  was  so 
•  intended. and  prepared  from  the  beginning?  Who  does  not 
believe  the  great  Western  Contirient  was  from  the  first  iu- 
tended.to  be  used,  and  was  all  along  hid  away  out  of  sight, 
until  the  last  few  years,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons? 

Who  does  not  believe  that  the  expaniive  power  of  water, 
on  being  heated,  was  intended  by  the  Great  Designer  to  give 
•  it  motive  force  adapted  to  the  propulsion  of  machinery?  And 
then  it  follows  that  if  the  world  had  been  destroyed  before 
thi«  discovery  had  beeli  made,  that  much  of  design  and 
contrivance  would  have  been  in  vain.  And  just  so  of  the 
.^mariner's  compass  of  the  Copernican  system  of  sKtrpnomy, 
of  printing,  etc.  _  .  ^ 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  gmst  reason  of  any  of  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  the  earth  not  yet  discovered.  They 
arc  still  latent,  sleeping,  unused.  And  they  will  cither-come 
into  use  or  become  proof  that  some  portions  of  the  world 
were  ma4o  in  vain.  ' 

AVhatever  capacity  or  quality,  property  or  capability,  the 
earth  or  any  of  its  furniture  possesses,  discovered  or  undis- 
covered, was  dcsigncisand  intended  to  be  used,  sooner  or 
IStcr,  for  man's  benefit,  because  it  was  made  for  him,  and 
formally  handed  aver  to  him  for'  this  verj  purpose.  He 
'^"*'         was  to  iubdut  it. 
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THE    EARTH    AND    ITS    GREAT    STORE-HOUSES    ARK    AS    TBI 
■       AUIOST   WHOLLY   UNDISCOVERED. 

4 

Op  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself  we  have  ts  yet  dis- 
covered almost  uothiug.  Jhq  eye  of  man  has  not  probably 
even  glanced  upon  one-half  its  surface.  Not  many  farmers 
of  considerable  extent  have  cveu  seen  actually  one-half  their 
land.  He  has  had  frO(|uent  landscape  views  of  its  cultivated 
portions,  but  it  is  perhaps  only  in  small  farms  that  the  pro- 
prietor has  actually  looked  upon  every  square  foot -of  its 
surface.  Wood,  and  particularly  forest  land,  has  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  been  really  seen,  every  foot  of  it.  Im- 
mense portions  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  an*  even  Europe, 
as  well  as^  millions  of  acres  of  the  isl.tnds  of  the  sea,  have 
not  as  yet  been  lookp^d  upon  by  mjinkind. 

Very  large  regions  of  country  have  not  bijen  discovered 
by  civilized  man,  but  are  in  a  ravage  state.  What  do  we 
know  of  Africa?  A  traveler  passes  over  a  region  of  sev- 
eral hundred  milcs-in  extent  and  tells  us  that  he  saw  a 
river,  a  mountain,  and  a  fertile  country,  and  a  desert;  and 
he  gives  them  names,  and-  tells  us  what  these  namds  are. 
We  read  that  Columbus  ditcovcred  America;  and  yet  we 
see  that  four  hundred  millions  of  people  since  then  have 
been  con.stantly  making  discoveries  in  it,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  work  of  discovery  on  this  continent  is  but  just 
begun. 

U'ho  has  seen  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  Allcghanies, 
err  indeed  any  other  mountains?  The  beasts  and  reptiles 
that  roam  over  them,  and  the  wild  fowl  as  they  look  down 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  support.     But  the  eye 
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of  man  has  scarcely  glanced  over  them^  and  as  to  the  eye 
of  science,  research,  and  investigation,  it  has  hardly  glanced 
ot  thcin  by  acres,  by  ifiilcTs^'or  by  districts.-  And  who  has 
seen  tlie  largo  regions  of  the 'dlmost  or  wholly  unexplored 
•country  of  South  A-merica,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Central 
America,  of  California,  or  of  our  great  West.  What  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  scientific  researches  in  the  Sand- 
vfich  Islands,  in  Australia,  in  Newfoundland,  in  New  Zea- 
land, or  iu  the  great  countries  of^Chipa  and  J^apan?  Have 
those  countries  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  science,  in  all-thcir  capabilities,  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  mankind  iu  all  the  possible  develop- 
ments of  which  they  are  capable?  Has  the  thousandth 
part  of  this  been  done?  . 

"  The  only  answer  *o  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that, 
within  a  few  year's  past,  a  few  adventurers  have  discovered 
■  a  little  gold  ore  on  or  near  the  surface  in  Australia,  and  in 
Newfoundland  one  or  two  ship-harbors,  or  places  whercra 
few  feet  of  water  approach  near  the  shore,  have  been  dis- 
■  covered.  But  whe^ier  the  former  is  appropriated  to*  its  in- 
tended and  profitable  u^cs,  and  whether  the  latter  is  of  any 
use,  or  of  what  use  it  really  is  to  mankind,  are  questions  to 
be  answered  by  the 'futtfre  investigations  of  science,  when 
the  real  wealth  of  the  earth,  now  latent,  shall  be  furtlver 
inquired  into. 

It  is  not  apparent  to  the  sober  eye  of  observation,  that 
as  a"  race  inhabiting  tlie  country  of  this  car^ite  have  b„t 
just  got  here,  -J 

A  woodsman  of  the  West  has,  with  his  family,  penetrated 
the  forest,  until  he  finds  a  . fertile  little  valley  ^-here  the 
grass  is  lu.Kuriant,  offering  food  to  his  weary  beast,  and, 
,  beside  a  groUo  at  baud,  a  cooling  sprJHg  gushes  from  be- 
neath the  lock,  and  he  concludes  lie  will  "stop"  here.  ^  And 
•  so  he  appropiiatcs  the  circumjacent  country,  and  giycs  a 
name  to  the  brook  near  the  bank  of 'which  he  builds  his 
rude  hamlet.     And  now  this  countrj  has,  ill  his  estimation, 
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como  up  to  the*  requirements  of  God,  and  lifts  answered  tlio 
infinitely-wise  purpose,  and  met  the  ultimate  intentions  of 
the  Almighty  iu  its  formation. 

It  is  not  hazardous  to  say  that  this 'is  taking  a  rather 
superficial  and  short-sighted  view  of  God  and  Nature. 

Abraham  und  Lot  had  so  increased  in  riches,  and  their 
flocks  and  herds  had  so  multiplied,  that  there  was  not  world-  • 
room  sufiicicut  for  them  to  dwell  together;  and  so  they 
ficparated,  and  the  one  took  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
(lio  left.  Lot  chose  "all  the  plain  of  Jordan,"  and  Abram 
took  "  the  pl»ins  of  Mauire,  northward  ai'id  southward  and 
eastward  and  westward."  So  these  great  and  noble  patri- 
archs appropriated  between  them.selves  pretty  much  all  there 
was,  or  was  presumed  to  be,  of  this  little  world ;  and  they 
practically,  and  no  doubt  tS  their  entire  satisfaction,  vindi- 
cated the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  arranging  the 
world  so*amply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  herds- 
men, and  the  wants  of'  their  floeks  and  catie.  Surely,  it 
was  a  very  great  and  very  ample  world  to  meet  so  fully  . 
such  large  requirements,  and  to  answer  so  completely  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  two  such  great  and  powerful  patri- 
archal governments. 

And  yet  it  is  quite  liki^y  that  both  the  great-grandfather 
of  Israel  _and  his  nephew  fed  their  flocks,  and  sojourned, 
and  lived,  and  died  ih  and  around  Mamre  and  Jordan,  with- 
out c-thausting  or  even  appropriating  and  using  ftny  very 
great  proportion  of  the  earthly  things  and  properties  which 
God  seems  to  have  prepared  for  the  sustenance  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind  even  in  those  regions. 

The  labors  of  practical  scienceSmist  visit  "all  the  plain 
of  Jordan"  and  the  "plains  of  Mamre)  northward  and  souths 
Wiird  and"  eastward  -and  westward,"  and  must  pass  them 
through  a  smaller  and  better  crucible  than  those  earlier 
settlers  used.  Wliat  has  the  practical  geologist,  mineralo- 
gist, agrioullui'ii-t,  and  other  men  of  scientific,  research,  and 
application  reported  on  the  subject?  •  * 
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CHAPTER    XVI.   ' 

CONCEKNINa    ROCKS,    HILLS,   AND    DESERTS— THEIR    CONDI- 
,  ■  .  ^  TION   AND  DESIGN. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  cavered 
with  barren  rocks,  precipitous  and  almost  inaccessible  mount- 
aina  and,  sterile  desert  plains.  These  are  generally  consid- 
ered the  barren,  useless,  and  fruitless  portions  of  the  world. 
It  is  waste  land.  BuJ  that  which  in  one  period  of  the 
world  is  considered  waste  land,  dt  another  is  regarded  as 
very  valuable,  ^nly  a  very  few  years  ago  large  districts 
of  country  in  the  Mississippi  bottom,  marsh  land  in  South 
Carolina,  and  bogs  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
are  now  among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  farm-lands 
in  the  world,  were  considered  to  be  almost  entirely  value- 
less. ^ 

The  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana,  but  a  very  few  years 
ago,  offered  to  a  citizen'of  Natchez,  well.-known  to  me,  a  good 
title  to  almost  any  quantity  of  land  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  that  city,  if  he  would  pay  the  expense  of 
surveying  it.  But  the  land  being  worthless,  the  offer  was 
declined.  That  same  gentleman  live'd  to  see  that  same  land 
sell  for  from  two  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  large  farm  in  New  York,  lying  in  the 
neck  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  H*son  and 
East  Rivers,  was  purchased  for  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  In- 
dian beads  and  blankets.  Since  that  time  considerable  por- 
tions of  that  same  land  have  *been  sold  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  per  acre,  and  no  portion  of 
it  could  now  be  purchased  for  less  than  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  an  acre,* 
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But  a  few  years  ngo  the  sites  of  the  cities  of  London, 
'  tnris,  Dublin,  nnd  Edinburgh  wore  barlered  for  a  few  triulc- 
ets.,  AVhat  was  the  value  three  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
land  where  now  stand  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Orleans,  or  of  any  other  laud  on  this  continent? 
How  is  it  that  a  piece  of  land  near  to  some  town  or  city  ia 
Worth  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  when  far  better  land, 
as  lafid  is  generally  esteemed,  more  remote,'  is  worth  ten 
cents  per  acre  or  nothing?  Surely,  it  is  because  intrinsic 
andsurrounding  circumstances  have  notdevelopod  the  latent 
value  of  land  in  the  latter  case.  Why  should  lands  be  of 
less  value  on  the  Niger  than  on  the  Thames? 

The  earth's  surface  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable 
because  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  useful.  It  is  chang- 
ing from  a  barren  and  wilderness  state  to  a, highly-cultivated 
and  uspful  condition.  This  progress  is  very  general,  though 
somewhat  irregular.  We  ifre  gradually  acquiring  more  and 
more  knowledge  of  the  value  and  uses  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  very'certain  that  we  have  no  knowledge  tijat 
any  portion  of  it  is  useless. 

■  In  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  make 
little  or  no  use  of  those  rugged  rocky  hills.  Possibly  they 
answer  solne  good  in  the  formation  of  channels  for  healthful 
breezes;  but  if  the  surface  were  less  rugged  and  tnore  fer- 
tile, it  would  probably  just  as  well  subserve  those  purposes. 
A  far  more  sober  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  discovered  much  of  the  use  of  rocks.  Perhaps 
they  were  piled  away  there  for  the  present,  t<j,  be  brought 
out  and  used  at  tBy  proper  time  and  in  the  Jifoper  way, 
and  it  looks  still  mofij  likely  thA.  there  are  forty  or  a  bun- 
dled valuable  ^ises  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  future 
ages. 

Rocks  are  soluble ;   and  what  other  chemical  susceptihil-  • 
ities  they  may  have  we  do  not  kndw.     With  what  degree 
of  ease  and  facility  they  may  be  thrqwn  into  solution,  or 
Bome   other  change  of  form,  we  can  not  now  determine. 
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They  are  ihe.n,  nnd  thoy  wore  placed  •♦^fro  by  Infinite  wis-- 
dom  nnd  perfect  mechanical  skill,  governed  by  Infinite  be- 
nevolence. They  were  not  made  in  vain.  If  the  savages 
who  roanled  thoughtlessly  over  them,  or  the  pioneer  woods- 
man of  those  early  ages  who  passes  them  by  as  worthless, 
(  or  the  school-boy  who  plays  among  them,  have  not  discov-| 
orcd  their  uses,  it  is  no  Evidence  that  thoy  have  no  uses ;  it 
is^ividonce  bhjy  of  our  early  occupation^of  the  country,  that 
/  the  country  is  now  to  us,  and 'its  valuable  properties  are  un-  , 
d,iscovered.  '  '    ^  '  , 

^Wcre  the  great  sandy  deserts  made  for  nothing?    They 
1  present  to  us  a  sterile  and  unprofitable  appearance,  nor  have 
\they  been  appropriated  to  any  p«-ofitable  uses.     And  so  of  . 
many  plains  known  to  be  fertile;  they  are  unupcd.     Have 
one-half  or   one  fourth,  nay,  have   one-tenth,"  of  our  lands 
which  are  considered  'good  for  tillage,  be^en  subjected  to  any   "• 
fair  or  proper  agricultural  .use?     I  presume  not.     And  as  to 
some  land  being  imor  and  some  being  rich,  wp  do  not  know 
'   BO  well  about  that.     We  will  endeavor  to  read  a  chiipter  on 
oo-riculture  alter  awhile.      At  the  present  it  may  be  s.ufficient  ' 
to  remark,"  that  we  have  no  conclusive  evulpnce  that  some 
lands  ate  absoluto'ly  richer  and  some   poorer  than   otherf. 
Such  afepcarances  may  be  owing  more  to  o'ur  mode  of  using 
tl\cm  than  to  any  thing  absolute  in  the  .quality  of  the  londs 
themselves.  %        » 

Much  of  the  surface  of  the' earth  lies  not  only  undulating, 
but  is  thrown  into  rugged  steeps  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sh'alt  thou  eat  bread," 
is  still 'one  of  thd  laws  under  which  we  live.  By  tJiis  we 
understand  that  the  earth  and  its  furniture  are.  given  to  us, 
not  in  a  prepared  state,  ready  for  use,  but  in,  a  state  capa- 
.ble  af  being  renflered  useful  by*  labt)r  ^nd  skill.  Without 
labor  the  'earth  is  useless;' and,  on  tlxe*  other  hand,  labor, 
properly  directed,  will  render  it  useful  almost  if  not  quite 
indefinitely.       '  *  •    '      .    '  ■■ 
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■     .  CHAP  T,ER    XVII. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ISAIAlrf  ] 
TER  AND  FOURTH  VERSE 

"Every  valley  shall  be  esalted,'and  ev 


FORTIETH  CHAP- 
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ry  mountain  shall       '■ 
be  made  low:  aud  the  cr9oked  shall  Wtoade  straight,  and         '   ■     . 
^  •  the  Bough  places  plain."  J^ 

■>     From  such   criticisms   as   I  lia*e   been  able  to  examine, 
^        with  the  exercise  of  such  judgment  as  I  may  have,  I  am 

.    _.  not  fully  able  to  determine,  with''eiitire  satisftiction,  the  full  ■  •, 

intension  of  the  Divine 'mind  in  putting  this  prophecy  into  ' 

the  mouth  of  Isaiah.     It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  "j 

«-ak  it  refers  to  more  than  one  distinct  thins.      '  !.  '  ' 

'   In.a  figurative  or  allegorical  sense,  it  may  refer  to  the  sup-  '    ' 

'posed  \m\j  or  progrns  of  tlie  Lord,  a^e  passes  through  the 
earth   in  the  work  of  eviingelizatioii^nd  that  preparation       '' •%      j 
shall  be  made,  as  it  were,  by  cutting   down   the  hills  and  *    ♦ 

filling  up  the  valleys  before  him.  But>het1ier  it  is  or  .is 
not  intended  to  have  this  meaning,  it  is  quite  probable  that  *    » 

it  may  also  have  anothei*  and'nvjre  natu*;^l  and  litcra'i  one. 

The  earthi  as  we  find  it,  in  what  w^  call  it«  natural  state,  '     * 

is  rough,  rugged,  aij^    unfit  for  immediate  ^se ;    and  still  /^ 

more  is  it  unfit  for  that  higher  state  of  usefulitess  for  which 
it  may  be  prepared  by  skill  and  labor.  To  illustratb  this 
idea,   look   a>  some   particulat.  spot.     It   is  a  precipitous,  '       . 

rocky,  uninviting  region,  ^hose  crags  are  irregulai*  and 
nearly  barren.  Such  valleys  as  it  has  are  overflown  quag- 
mires and  swamps,  intermixed  with  frog-ponds  and  bramble. 
The  whole  has  the  aplpearance  of  a  useless  wagte.     But  now         *  # 

let  this  abode-  of  reptiles,   where  .  the  wild    beast  would 


** 
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Bc'arcely  dci?n  to  prowl,  be  approached  by  th^  patient 
Land  of  skilLand  labor.  The  swamps  way  be  drained  or 
filled  up- ^l^rc  excavated  and  replaced ;Ve  cliffs  are 

♦  smoothed  iSPPn-tlc  slopes  and 'beautiful  terraces;  «legaut       ' 

•  ^alks,  falling  cascades,  rich  fountains,  and  handsome  T)rom- 

V  enades  are  seen  ou  every  hand;   and  lawns,  meadows,  neh  , 

"    fruits,  aid  gSy  flowerS  spread  their*uxuries  and  beauties  in    ^ 
all  directions.  •  .  . 

Now,  so-  far  as  this  particular  spot  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  w(^l  said  that  Its  valleys  have  been  "exalted,  its  moun^-     *  . 
ains  ni*ae  low,  its  crooked  places  straif^ht,  and  its  rough    ,      , 
.^lK;es  plain.     And  the  idea  may  perhaps  aptly  b<r  applie^    <     , 
to  the  surfac^f  the  earth  universall/.     There  is  not  a  §pot 
of  earth  tU&i^s  not  susceptible  of  vmprovemcnt,  far,  v,ery  far,      ■ 
beyond  apy  thing  >e  have  witnessed.     Rills  can'be  changed   .    ' 
in  their  courses  or  divided   into  different  channels,  or  be 
made  to  spread  their  ^^ters  at  will,  and-so  can'rivcrs,  lakes 
or  seas     Indeed,  there  is  little  or  none  of  the  surface  of 
the^earth,  either  land  or  water,  excepting  the  large  oceans, 
that  does  not  require  to  be  changed,  smoothed,  straightened, 
elevated,  or  made  low,  in  order  to  be  rendered  useful  to  the 
extent  of  !ts  na,tural,  susceptibility. 

And  its  sXLSccptihiUty  to  this  end  is  the  measure  and  stand- 
ard  of  "•'  ^»--""-  in  its  formation.     This  smoothing,  arrang-^ 

in-  piJK  alrefxly  ^«Sin  li"«  """^  *^'''''^'  ^  """"y  ' 

ovTaliPmafl  s(*le,  in  a  few  spots  of  earth.  The  «asoa 
why/Cs  been  carried  no  further  is,  l*cause  of  the  ncw- 
nesi  and  uncultivated  condition^  of  our  lands.  We  have 
made  a  few  little  roads,  meadows,  and  gardens,  hxit-wehave.       . 

hut  just  gal  hvrc !  ,      ,    ,       • 

Lot  the  world  live  l6ng  enough,  and  let  the  destroying, 
hand  of  the  i„oenioustuanufacturers  of  prophecy  be  kept  off 
\t  and  in  time  its  entire  surface  will  be  graded,  terraced,  . 
smoothed,  and  fashioned- as  human^;onvcuience  may  require. 
The  elevations  will  be  such  as  may  be  re<iuired;  the  dcpres.- 
Bions  will  be  as  large  anjl  deep  as  needful;  the  brooks  and 
6  .     {        .  ' 


^ 
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even  the  rivers  will  be  arranged  as  may.V  most  conducive 
to  our  wants,  and  every  valley  sli;Ul:  be' exalted,,  and  every 
mountain. and  hill  shall  be  made  low! 

Whdrc  the  eaglS  built  her  nest  but  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  wolf. howled  his  angry  answer  fe4fic  wind§,  npw  stands 
a  stately  edifice,  and  the  hun^  pf  wffilBls  and  spindles  sho,w 

*'     that  thclmnd  of  skill  and  industn^as  not  invited  there  in 

'  "vain.  The  perfection  of  these  yfnufactories  now  comes  fully 
up  to  our  ideas  of  ptrfcction;  tjst  these  wheels  will  be  laid 
aside  for  those  of  more  dpproved  patterns,  and  then  they 
shall  be  condemned  as  inferior  and  unsuited,  to  give  place 
to  others,  which  in  their  turn  will  be  superseded  by  newer 
improvements.  ' 

"In  the  .sweat  of  thy  face  shalt'thou  eat  bread."  This 
is  the  law.  The  material  for  every  useful  purpose  is  here, 
prepared  by  Almt^l^v  power.  Every  knob  conllB'ins  a  house ; 
every  tree  contains  ISniachine,  every  bush  a  spoke  to  put 
somewhere;    every- hanVful   of  ore   contains   a   knife,  or  a 

,  spade,"  or  a  watch.-  The  paper  on  which  I  write  is  a  pre- 
pare_d  cotton-seed;  my  ink  is  another  seed,  and  my  pen  is 
a  piece  of  dij't. 

I  want  a  lake,  and  I  am  going  to  make  one  to-morrow  I 
Nature,  \%  seeming  unconsciousness,  has  almost  made  it  al- 
ready. The  ample  basin,  with  its  ample  rim,  is  already 
lyingH^ut  in  the  pasture.  A  few  cart-loads  of  earth  will 
fill  up  a\rAricc  in  the  rock  wt  the  bottom.^nd  the  clouds 
will  supplf'lhe  water,  and  the  carpenter  shall  build  tho' 
gondola;'  an«l  ,the  beast  shall  wade  in  to  his  knees  auJslako 
his  thirst,  and  wonder  how  a  part  of  his  grazing-groAid  has 

*  bccomlpf  little  sea?^  ,  J 

Ciod  prepares  the  hills  and' the  valleys,  the  mou<ttains  and 
the  pla|)is,  in  ji  crude,  condition,  and  jiiorcly  fifrnishes  man 
.the  raw  material  with  which  to  maluuk  jii<irlcl.  And  man, 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  is  to  make  itv  But  while  every 
thiug:  necessary  ftTr  the  completion  .oP> this  muudane  system 
is  prepared  to  our  hand  and  carefully  laid  away,  it  is  certain 
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..     tliere  is  n6  redundancy.     Thou||^it  is  only  by  the  slow 

process  of  discovery  and  subjugation  that  we  ca^n  ascertain,  ^  - 
what  IS  prepared.  ,   "  *  "  . 
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CHAPTER    XVIII.       , 

CONCERNING    THE    PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  FORESTS  AND  UN- 
USED LANDslcOMrARED  WITH   TIIEIR   EVIDENT   DE^GN. 

The  existence  of  a  nitural  virgin  forest  is,  of  itself,  al- 
most conclusive  evidence  of  the  world's  juveililo  condition. 
It  was  never  appropriated  to  "any  gc^od  account.  It  was 
made,  and,  there  it  lies  still.  Mankind,  up  to  the  present 
time  at  least^  were  just  as  well  off  without  it.  It  has  added 
nothiBg  to  the  wealth  and  advantage  of  the  world.  It  has 
filled  up  that'much'Ipace  ifpon  the  sphere,  but  if  that  is  all 
that  it  has  done,  or  is  to  do,  then  the  sphare  was  made  too 
larg^  or  this  portion  was  made  for  nothing.^  ^   _ 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  .see  and  hear  of  waste,  unused, 
and  desert  land,  that  we  look  upon  such  things  as  matters 
of  course,  and  pass  them  by  as  common-places.  But  when 
you  come  to  look  on  the  subject  more  carefully,  or  apply  to 
it  the  touch  of  philosophic  examinjution,  it  will  appear  un- 
natural. It  is  not  derogatory  to  the  plastic  enterprise  of 
InQuite  Goodness  and  Wisdom,  in  arranging  a  world  foPtho 
especial  use  aqd  behoof  of  an  intelligent  r»ce  of  beings,  with 
the  intention  that  it  shall'j^un  its  course  and  dissolve,  to 
suppose  that  large  distriiits^or  small  ones  either — are  to  lio 
in  a  nude,  lifeless;  virgin,  and  unimprcA^ed  fetate  vjijtil  ,th'o 
day  of  its  doom,  and  yjecive'its  doom  in  its  juvcnilCj^new, 
and  untamed  cpnditisn?  ^me  things  may  have  b«en  made 
merely  to  be  looked  at.  It  would  seem  natural  enough,  to 
predicate  this  of  rose^aud  raiabows,  but  forests  do  not  even 
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.  serve  this  purpose,  and  can  not  be  placed  in  such  categbry.' 
Upon  such  a  hypothesis  we  have  Marge  pWiona  of  the  earth 
which  hitherto  have  passed  ^on  in  inert  idleness,  with  noth-- 
ing  to  do  and  doing  no'thin^;  with  n6  purpose,  no  object, 
no  end,  uo  use;  to  grow'old  in  ipfancy,  to  yield  no  glory  to 
God  nor  good  to  mankind.  This  is  unnatural.  The  thought' 
detracts  from  God's  essential  glory.  It  is  unworthy  his 
name  and  fame.-      '  -  '  , 

And  if  these  present  are  the  latter  days  of  the  world,  ahd 
these  large  regions  are  mere  idle  waste,  or  are,to  do  n(vmore 
good  than  they  are  now  doing,  then  the  earth,  is  no\  only 
made  larger  than  is  necessary,  but  it  is  so  large  aslo-be 
greatly  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  and  inconvenient.  This  wo 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose.  We  are  obliged  te  presiBuo 
that  it. was  macfe  right;  just  right  rfs  to  size,  material,  of 
precisely  the  proper  texture,  and  with  complete  harmony  of 
all  its  parts.  THe  hitherto  unused  forests  of  uncultivated 
regions,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  aed  the  mountain  steeps  and 
gorges  will,  in  time,  be' found  to  be  as  useful  to  mankind  as 
the  valley  of  Jordon,  the  plains  of  Mamre,  or  the  rich  cot- 
ton-fields of  the  South.  That  which  is  not  used  in  one  way 
will  be  in  another.  Every  thing  Aust  tell  why  it  was  made, 
cvel-y  thing  must  meet  its  purpose,  and  God  be  glorified  and 
man  benefited  in  all.  .     ^ 


• 


GHAPTER  'XIX.       '    *"" 

INQUIRY-    RESPECTING   THE    POUAR   REGIONS.' 

.  AND^he  very  same  reflections  as  those  above  must  apply 
to  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  high  polar  latitudes.  They 
are  "ice-bound'  now,  but  it  is  the  task  of  human  science 
and  enterprise  to  unlock  thosje  ice-chains  and  tame  those  cli- 
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mates,  send  reduce  those  countries,  and  render  them  a'seful,         . 

and  make  them  subserve  the  wise  and  profit9,bl^  purposes  'W 

-of  a  wise^and  bcjieficen*  Creator.   .  .         i  ^         ^  •  .    '        '    ^ 

'   '  We''know  it  is  a/Id  there  now,  dnd  may  presume  it  al-         ,    ■# 

•■  ways  will   be,*  at  least  we  know  nothings  to   the  contrary. 

And  yet,  even  iu  this,  the  future  developments  of  history  ■       > 

•    and   of  science  may  show  that  we   are  mistaken.     Indeed^ 

there  are  some  i^ications  that  ttis  may  be  probable.     ^ut\ 

we  do  not  know  that,  therefore,  these  countries  are  abso-  i 

'lutely   uninhabiti^Jjle.    ffhss  arej|ttw,   crude,  and   unculti-  .; 

*  vated,  but  we  do  not  know  wKTiiat  elacjtpKiity,  or  something  , 
eUe,  may  be  discovered  by  which  the  inc(\venifnce  of  cold  "  . 
may  be  measurably  or  Vholly  overcome.     AVe  know  as  yet     ..     •    ^    • 

'•       but  little  of  caloric   or  the  la<rs  governing  it.     We  know 

that    fridtaSr-fiictioa    of    perhaps    any    thing — produces       • 
warmth,  and  Ve   know   there  is  warmth   in  the  sun  or  in  o 

some   wpy  p^taining    to   it.     There   is  warmth   enough   in 
friction,  if  it  can  be  produced,  or  in  the  sun,  if  it  can  be        ■        ' 
conducted   at  pleasure,  to   render   the   polar   regions   warm         / 
.   ■    enough.     And  we  do  not  know  but  that  certain  kinds  of 
food,  clothing,  and  habits  may  do  something  toward  giving 
powers  of  resistance  to  cold  far  beyond  what  our  present  *  . 

i  experience  suggests. 

\|  These  countries  may  possibly  never,  or  for  many  ages,  bo         '*    -, 

•  ,'      permanently  inhabited  by  settled  residents,  and  particularly,  ,    . 

perhaps,  during  the  dark  and  cold  season.     Perhapip  its  oo-      . 

cupancy   during    the   light  summer   months    mi^ht  answer 

'  every  useful  purpose.     What  habits,  customs,  pursuits,  em- 

'         ployment   may,  in   future  ages,  be  found  best  for  the  de-  * 

velopment  and   appropriation  of  the   natural   properties  of 

these  countries,  wo^Jd  be  both  idle  and  hazardous  at  jthia 

cSrly  period  even  tij  conjecture.   TJut  that  these  countries 

are  mere  ice-fields,  sterile  wastes,  and  excrescences  upon  the 

■'  «         face  t)f  the  word,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  and  pru- 

debce  of^heir  Creator.     The  difficulties,  whatever  they  may 

be,  in  tl^e  ^ay  of  _a -thorough  «zamination  of  these  codn- 

.        .     ■      .  •  -•       »  . 

.    .      •    '  ^     .  •      .  V 
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tries,  win,  no  doubt,  be  removed  or  overcome  in  due  time. 
]*he  climate  is  (fcmpered  right,  so  that,  harmonizing  with 
"Other  climates,  and  countvics,  tl|^  greatest  advantage  may 
result.  f  ^ 

<  ^s«yct  scarcely  a  step  has  Ijeen  taken  toward  the  devielop- 
ment  of  any  geological,  botanical,  or  zoological  riches  the 
countries  may  poSsess  or  be  capable  of  producing.  Xnd  its 
*  very  ice. itself  is  a  thing  of  which  we  know  but  little.  Does 
it  contain  caloric?  And,  if  so,  Ipw  may  it  be  educed  and 
controlled?  If*  the  polar  rcgimis  have  not  been  subjected 
to  scientific  research  and  control,  why,  be  it  so.  But  it  can 
■^TiTJt,  be  doubted  that  science  is  equal  to-' the  task.  This  is 
our  world,  and  it  is  our  business  to  examine  it  and  draw 
out  its  properties,  aud  turn  every  one  of  them  to  good  ae- 
count. 

Of  ^bs^xtrcmo'  north  we  know  almost  noHiing.  Dr. 
Kane,  whos^recent  Arctic  travels  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention,  gives  at  least  plausible  reasons  fpr  the  conjecturo 
that  a  large  region,  of  which  the  North  l^ole  is  the  center, 
has  a  much  mildeV  climate  than  that  of  tlie  lower  Arctic 
latitudes.  ,  But  as  the  world  has  not  yet  been  discovered^ 
of  course  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  This  was^Kc 
case  only  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  with  regimikto  this 
whole  continent. 

It  might'be  suggested  that  the  shape  of  tlfe  earth,  with 
its  position  to  the  S]iin  and  relation  to  the  solar  system, 
renders  extreme  cold  near  the  poles  necessary  in  order  to  the 
proper  changes  of'  seasons,  the  regulation  cf  weather,^  etc., 
it  the  lower  latitudes.  Thijt  may  all  be  very  true,  bdl  it 
pnly  removes  the  difficulty  from  one  point  to  another,  with- 
out, in  the  le:«t .  degree,  lessening  it.  For  thisjvery  solar 
system,  and  all  this  extensively  varied  relation,  even  to  a 
pebble  or  a  leaf,  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  their 
transmission  through  th«  ahuosphore,  and  tlieir  effect  on 
the  human  system,  all,  all  of  this  is  but  part  and  parcel  of 
this  very  wise  and  benevolent  creation  about  which  we  are 
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discoursing,  '^ifcod,  in  creation,  was  surely  not  shut  up  to 
the  neeessity"Ti5slacing  this  planet  just  so  far  from  the 
Bun,  and  of  causing  it  to  present  just  such  and  such  ex- 
yosures,  and  of  giving  heat  just  such  and  such  power  of 
impression  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  And,  therefore, 
if  ceit^iin  trees  and  plants  will  ifbt  grow  above  certain  lati- 
tudes, and  if  man  and  other  animals  can  not  endure  cold 
in  ccj^in  high  climates,  we  must  not  •conclude  that  these 
thi^Jf  ^re  the  result  of  necessities  operating  upon  God,  but 
that  there  tS  a  wise  and  benevolent  reason  for  all  these 
things.  God  always  acts  with  reason  directed  to  the  best 
possible  ends. 

And,  again,  there  is  another  hypothesis  with  regard  to 
cold  climates  which  possesses  son*  plausibility  at  least.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  very  sound  writers  on  cosmological 
'  science,  that  the  earth  is  gradually  lessening  its  orbit  voiind 
the  Sim;  consct[uently  it  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sun.  This  process,  while  it  may  not  cause  the  trop- 
ical regions  to  beoonie  inconveniently  warm  because  of 
trade-winds,  may — nay,  it  must — cause  the  climate  of  the 
frigid  regions  to  grow  more  mild.  And  this  may  give  tens 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  years  of  tolerably  mild 
weather  to  the  highest  polar  countries.  » 

We  must   not  assume  to  know  all  that  is  predicable  of 
cosmology  until  science  exhibits  the  dcmoastration. 
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Alf  INQtJiRT  KESPECTINO  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  MIN- 
ERALOGY.   '  , 

The  science  of  mtneralogy  has  been  known  and  precticed 
since  the  earliest  tim(^;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  but  a 
step  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  its  advancement.     Even  in  re- 
gard to  such  min^MlPas  we  are  acquainted  with,  jn  procur- 
ing thSra  we  have  made  only  a  scratch  upon  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  here  and  th.ere,  in  a  Very  few  small  spots, 
a  hundred, or  a  th^ousSbd  miles  apart.     It  is  believed  that 
'■■    there  is  now  stored  Way, 'near  'or  not  far  from' the  surface 
>■'     o£  the  ground,  ah  arSj^nt  of  mineral  woalth  absolutely  enor- 
"    moiis  as  compared  with  the  actual  discoveries  we  have  made, 
.0  "^  '  The  .Irtoportional   quantity  of  metal   the   earth   contains, 
">'     wtich^ffc  have  used,  amounts  to  almost  nothing.     Was  this 
,vast'aniaunt  of  metal  stored-  away  in   the  hills  ^nd  plains 
•  of  the  earth  with  the  intention  that  only  the  cne-hundredth 
or  one  fen-thousandth  part  should  be  used? 

Suppose  we  had   the   labor   to   spare  for  that  purpose  in 

this  .present  age  of  the  world,  and  were  to   procure  from 

;        these  rich  .mines  a  much  larger  quantity,  sa^  ten  times  as 

.•        mndi  as  we  now  have,  this  would  very  materially  change 

the  affairs  of  the  world.     Commerce  \jould  run  in  new  chan- 

'■  .     nels ;  navigation  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 

it  is   now; 'new  fields   of  enterprise  would  open;  new  lines 

of  industry  would  be  formed;  almost  all  industrial  pursuits  f 

would  be  affected  and  moved  to  its  very  center. 

A   superficial    observer  might   suppose   that  an   increase 
"    '  ten-fold  of  iron  or  copper,  for  instance,  would  simply  pro- 
duce a  redundancy  and  a  sluggish  market.     This  would  bo 
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||l.     the  case   immediately  and   temporarily,  but  «,  further  and 
•    Btill  further  supply  would  open  out  new  and  enlarged  chan- 
'      ncls  of  approprhition,  and  the  flow,  i?  increased,  would  ac- 
cumulate strength  and  demand  attention,  and  force  Capital 
t    '    and  industry  to  its  support.     If  the  quantity  of  iron  were 
greatly  increased,  almost  every  thing  would  be  made  of  iron; 
and  so  of  every  other  metal.  *    It  weuld  open  up  and  fill 
a  hundred  channels  of  employment  not  thought  of  now.     It 
is  difficult  to  produce  a  permanent  redundancy  of  sucl^  ar- 
ticles as  are  su^Bceptible  of  new  and  varied  application.  i 

But  a  few  yours  ago,  a  gentleman  of  Georgia  inquired  of 
an  Kiiglii-h  merchant,  in  Liverpool,  if  he  could  find  sale  for 
so  much  cotton,  the  ne.'it  year,  as  fuc  or  six  bales,  of  three 
or  four  hyndred  pounds  each.  'The  reply  Va^  that  a  qut-nP 
tity  so  supei'abundant  coutd  not  be  sold  in"  England.  A^d 
yet  the  lifetime  of  a  ma.n  scarcely  passed  away  before  -J^e 
millions  of  such  bales*  was  no  more 'than. a  supply  for  one, 
year.  >  ■   .       ,        .'  ' 

i  I  mention  this   to   show  what  immense  'inSuence   in  the 

afi'airs  of  the  world  may  be  produced  bj;_  the  persistent  in- 
troduction  of  a  single   article   susceptible-  of   a  somewhat 
varied  use.      If  iron,  or^  copper,  or  brass,  or  zinc,"  lead,  or 
any  other  metal  were  produced  in  abundance,  it  would  sup- 
ply  the    place   of   other    material    wonderftrHy.      Not   onlj 
/    would    houses   and  fences,  furniture,  railways,  ships,  high- 
■    ways,  and  tly;  like,  be  made  of  it,  but  it  would  wonderfully 
,     Etimulate   new  inventions,  and   develop   and   open   up   new 
channels  of  enterprise  and  Improvement,  which  now  lie  dor- 
mant and  undisturbed  for  the  very  lack  of  some  such  stim- 
ulant.    We   do   not   see   until  afterward  how  greatly  some 
one  article  was  needed,  not  only  to  be  used  by  itself,  but 
for  an  almost  endless  mixture   or  combination  with  others,' 
thus  urging  on  to  other  and  still  other  developments. 
■  Suppose  some  of  the  precious  metals,  as  they  are  called, 
should  be  supplied  In  abundance.     And  what  good  reason 
have  we  to  conclude  that  they  are  as  scarce,  comparatively, 
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j^,  as  they  seem  ?     We  hare  as  yet  iiiade  but  the  merest  and       - '  * 

"^^  most  superficial  beginning  towand  an  exmnination  of  the  gn-    ■    .^      ^,  •  * 
tire  conk II Is  p(  the  earth   in   tlfis   regard;    and   every  step  ,  .  .• 

we  have  taken  in  this  direction; '•^»ives  more  and  more  indi-      - ,  y  ■ 
•        cation  of  the  immensity  of  the:  Vfcalth"  of  the  world  in  gold    '^ 
.;,'and«ilver  ore.     SVo  have '^o  solid  re^on  to  conclude  that,         '  ■ 
.,"      for  any  great  Ici^'th  of  time  to  come,  gold  and  silver  will  bo 
used  as    a  mere   iustrumeut  for   the   measurement  of  com- 
merqiiH  value.     It   has   not   been    long  since  .that  iron  was  ', 

*  used  as  money.'   A  little  cjiangc  in  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstan<?cs   of  the  world  ^may  cause  somctliing  else  to  bo  ^     • 

.  ■     used  as  money,  5r  the  disuse  of  money  entirely.     And,"ou  '     •_. 

the  otUor  hanfl,  'It  inay  be  that   the   quantity  of  gold,  and  .         \'       - 
maj,be   silver,  too,  was   so   graduated   as   to   quantity  and  ^^ 

.  •.  .   position  in  the  earth  as  to  make  them  sufeservo  the  purposs^g^    ; 

of  raon(?j'  so  long  !^  money  may  be  Ihecdcd.  _^  The  propoT"    ^.    .^''   /  . 
■quantity  was  placed  here,  aijd' there  for  the  ends  iiitended.        ■        ,, 
.  .  /   .There  is  not  tot)  much;  there  isnot-tgo  little.  ;ItVas  rnade^ 

■■     and,  placed  the*c  ,«iyith'  design,  apd-  nc^t  without  dcsigHj^  If  "'  ,  '  •    .    ^  ■ 
'.'h-  ■  -*jou'were  to'.ask  ?li(i  uiaki;r  of  .a,wagen  or  »  watch  why  <ie"        .  .      .  ■ 
**    :   "*  inifcfS /SO  ^rcrit  a  number  of.whcSs  aii^j,»prings,  he  woirll  ^«        ■ ;     _,.t 
,.  ,       ''es'pkin  to  grou  the  n,se  of  _cach  one;  and  he  will  _show"};^ou        /     ' 
S'        tie  reason  why  ho  pTit  teu-'oi-'fifty  tinioS  as  miich  metal  in    „  .    ' 
'"    ■  'the' one  ns''the«other-«    Or^"«H>  he  be.nicrcly  gifthcrihg  tlv^ 

material  for  futur»  use,  he  will  show  why  ho  needs  a*  Ion     «  i, 

,    ofonc   kind   and   only  a  pound    of  another^     And   he  will^,'      , 
show  you   that  an  additional  number  of  whcel,s  in  <he  one 

•  -^case,  or  of  pounds   or  tons  weight   in   the   of  her,  would  be  v 
^         cither  an  incumbrance  or  a  vain  and  usole^prsnaration. 

'..       Very   late   discoveries   are   almost   every  day   acveloping  ^ 

wondors   in   this    department   of  science.     SomctimC>^  these 
di.scoveries  are  merely  accidental — r--tJ|mblednipon  umR>sjign- 
cdly.     But  more  careful  geological  surveys  of  ranges  ol'  ^ 
leys  and  ridges  arc  rapitlly  pointing  out  the  lines  of  locatio' 
,         of  many  of  thcic  immense  store-houses  of  wealth.     Eeccntly 
•WO  have  information  of  moat  immense  quantities  of  gypsum 
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ill  portion'!  of  the  nortli-west  of  our  own  country.     It  would 
fouinl  str.ni-cly  enough  now  to -talk  of  cities  and  countries 
-being   byiirup  of  the  finest  and  purest  ahibaster.     I  am     _ 
Burc  that  I  do  not  Icnow  that  it  will  be  (Mt«,  nor  that  ft 
would  be  desirable.     But  I  am  also  sure  that  stranger  things.  , 
'       .      '  do 'happen  by  means  ofcinvention  and/fliscovery,  and  that     • 
■■'  even  that  may  not  look  marvelous  in  years  to  come.     It  is     , 

beyond  question  , that,  in  regard  to  mineral  woalth,  we  have 
just  begunXo  touth  it  at  a  few  accidental  points.     In  a  few 
..■         .hundred  year*  to  come,  or  a  few  thousand,  when  man  wUl 
loo-k  back  to  those  days,  and  to  the  prjctical  developments 
•i        ;-,  of  st^ce   and^industry  now  as  the   early  hours   of  mere 
childhood  iri  these-  respects,  it  will  ^/icH,,no  doubt,  be  seen 
that,  as  a  race,  we  have'but^ust  got  here,  and  have  taken  a 
few  incipient  steps,  toward  tliose. developments  of  nature. 
•>    And  will   any  man  say  that,  in    the  preparation  of  the    ' 
material  by.  Infinite  Go'odness  and  Wisdom  for  the  future 
mak'ing  ofe  implements  ana  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  jther 
thii*s°  special   raspect.was  not  had  to  qu"antity,  kind,  and 
arrangement?     Man  may  be  somewhat  reasonable,  but  Goa  ^ 
is  inWely  rjisonable.      The  Infinite   benevolence  of  God  ** 
was  wiseNvConsultcd  in  all  this. 


CHAPTER    XXI.  ":■ 

CONCERNING  CAVES,  AND  THE  LIGHT  THEY  THROW  ON  THIS 
SUBJECT. 

.Fissures,,  underground  passages,  and  caves,  which  now^ 
and  then  present  themselves  to  sight,  affard  us  a  little  op- 
portunity of  seeing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Very 
little  is  known  of  caves,  because  little  or  no  exploration  has 
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■  even  been  .attempted  in  that  dirfectian.     But  the  little  ex* 

pcriencc  we  have  on  the  subject  gives  us  a  key  to  proba- 
bilities pf  a  most  int6resting  character.       > 
.    .  •  It  has  not'bcen  discovered  that  tlK^guiijUJoof  the  ground 

.  ■  .    'in  the  vicinity  of  caves  presents  iiiiy  rcnnirkabTiSDpearances 
indica'tin'J;  a  cavernous  condition  beneath.     This  Venders  it 
,    .  prwbable  that  caves  may  be  much  more  numerouaJthan  is. 

'.     A  generally  supped.     There  is,  probably,  no  goocT  reason  to 

■         -epnclude  that  one  hundredth   or  a  thousandth  part  of  ex- 
,•■  •   .'Jtwfing  caves, have  been  discovered. 

Vrhcse  underground   openings   have  as  yet  elecited  little 
dr\o  attention  in  the  World.     Of  old..thcre  was  one  called 
■      Maephelah,  which,  aside  from  its  noted  mentrou  in  remote 
history,  was,  perhaps,  a  little  affair.     Lot  and  his  daughters 
lived  in  a  cave,  as  did  Eliiah  the  prophet.     And  in  a  few 
'^\  other  place*  in  Scripture  fl^tory  places  jaf-^his  kind  are  al- 

luded to.  •  ,  < 

Man  is  the  proprietor  or  tenant,  not  merely  of  the  very 
/■  outside  surface  of  the  earth,  but  of  all  the  properties  of  its 

coatin"  or*^n,  to  an  indefinite  depth.     But  we  can  know 
■    nothing  of  what  is  so  far  beneath  the  surface  as  to  be  out 
of  sight  until  wft'  look  and  see.     And  a  casual  glance  will 
'^         give  us  but  little  ihformation;  we  must  go  further,  and  sub- 
ject every  thing  tUere  to  the  crucible  of  enlightpned  science 
and  extensive  analysis  and  combination.     And  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  beneith  th^'very  cuticle  we  have  discoveted  almost 
nothing  6f  the  substance  of  the  earth.     The  very  skin*or 
veneer  of  the  earth  has  been  punctured  but  here  and  there 
very  slightly,  and  in  a  few  places  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet. 
Some  of  the  furniture  of  the  earth,  prepared  for  our  use  by 
'      ■  our  Creator,  was  placed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth, 

above  ground,  and  some  beneath  the   surface   a  foot,  .or  a 
mile,  or,  for  aught  that  we  know,  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
Some  was  placed  in  the  atmosphere  and  some  in  the  water. 
*      '       Nor  can  we  expect  to  profit  by  those  things  until  wo  com- 
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piy^wkh  the  law  of  labor,  which  law  includes  research,  in- 
vention, and  discovery  in  all  the  deparftiiecta  of  practical 
and  theoretical  science. 

To  suppose  that  the  great  magazines,  of  subterranean 
\jealth,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  ha^p  ^ 
been  Spcued  and  examined,  would  be  to  suppose  that  which  ' 
net  welbinformed  man  could  believe.  But  just  now  we  are 
not  attempting  to  direct  attention  to  geology  so  much  as  to 
a  few  intimations  respecting  that  great  subject,  and  some  of 
its  cognates,  which  the  few  caves  we  have' discoyered  afford 

us.  '      ' 

The  "Mammoth  Cave,"  in  Kentucky,  as  it  is  called,  fur- 
nishes rfs  some  few  elementary  lessons.     Here  you  pass  do'w^' 
a  gentli^slope^nto-the  side  (^^'a  hill,  by  tin^ entrance  twenty 
or^thirt^  feet  wide  and  as  many  in  height.     After  goiijajO 
mile'or  s»,;''the  ways  separate,  the  one^of  which  will  llad    ^ 
you    about  three,  miles,  and   the  -other  aboht  nine  or  ten 
miles,  as  far  as  .they  have  been  explored.     It  is  very^evi- 
dent,  however,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cavp  is  as  yat  dis- 
covered.    In  se¥eral.  places  there  are  large  ca\;erns  which.  -* 
have   not  been   entered.     The   cave,  so  far   as  it  has  been.  '-■ 
trav,eled,  is  exceedingly  uneven  and  irregular*.  'Sometimes 
you  are  in  narrow  passways  scarcely  large  enough  to  crawl 
through ;  again  you  are  descending  a  narrow  stairway  forty^^^ 
or   fifty   feet;    and   again    you  are   climbing  heights   until 
yon  will  imagine  yourself  hear  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  you  are  in  large  chambers,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
in  Which  the  scenery  is  very 'grand  and  imposing.     In  these 
chambers,  and  other  portions  of  this   underground  world, 
the  immense  quantities,  varieties,  kinds,  and  colors  of  crys- 
tallizations look  very  much  Sike  an  A,  B,  C  lesson,,  leading 
to  something,  and  indicating  matters  of  interest  to  future 
scientific  explorations   and    examinations.     Crystallography 
is  a  science  which,  in  some  of  its -branches,  has  had,  perhaps, 
a  fair  share  of  the  attention  of  men  of  science;  but  it  must 
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bo  confessed  that,  in  its  most  practical  and  usefhl  branches,  " 

*  .but  very  little  progress  indeed  ha*  been  madijn  it. 

Some  remarkable  properties  of  the  air  in  caves,  V.  least  in 
'  the   one  just  alluded   to,  is  ^deserving  of  particulsp  notice. 

•  *It  passes  through  the  lungs  with  most  wonderfulLease  and 

very  pleasurable  sensations.     Bijt  its  most  wonderful  char- 
■  actcristic  is  the  great  extent  to  which  it  wards  off  the  ap- 

:  ,    .  proach  of  muscular  fatigue.     Herb  is  certainly  a  iesson  fo» 

•  ■.     .         the  naturalist  and  the  physiologist.  . 

'  .  liow  far  and  uinicr,  what  cireumstapccs  fatigue,  lassitude, 

wcarinelis  Is  necessary  in  laborious  exercise,  is  an  important 

question^  to   mankind.-    Hitherto    it  Iws   been   looked   into 

.;    x     only  sulyectively,  in  a  mere 'hygienic  point  qf  light;   but  is 

;      *  '      it  certain  it  may' not  also  bo  looked  Wo  fm'"  the  directian 

of.frepanition*  or  improvements  in  the  breathing  qualities 

,  of  the  atmosphere  itself? 

To  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with  but  little  rest,  would 
,  ,  bo  something  of  an  undertaking  for  any  person  not  much 

•'accustomed  to  walking  long  distanca.s,  even  on  a  good  road. 
But  in  the  cave,  fatigue  fiom  talking  or  ether  bodily  exer- 
'ci.se  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  I  onee  walked  twenty  jniles 
in  the,  cave  in  about  eight  hours,  with  little  or  no  fatigue. 
Our  party  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons,  more  than 
half  women  and  children— some  of  the  l-itter  not  over  five 
years  old — and  some  elderly  persons'.  One  was  a  lady  of 
upward  of  sixty  years,  and  very  fleshy.  One  would  r.up- 
pose  she  would  scarcely  walk  a  mile.  And  yet  all  per- 
formed the  trip  witluease;  even  the  children  did  not  com- 
plain. The  old  lady,  all  the  way  and  to  the  last,  declared 
she  felt  no  fatigue.  One  lady  was  asthmatic,  and  ordinarily 
could  not  walk  up  stairs  or  on  ascending  ground  without 
difliculty,  -and  yot  here  she  coul^  yalk  up  the  roughest 
steeps  and  over  ground  all  the  way  rough  without  feeling 
the  least  trouble  from  asthma. 

On  returning,  I  could  bearocly  realize  the  truth  of  what 
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I  sa-ff  and  felt.     Wc  had  walked  more  than  twenty  miles 
over  a  road  the  roughest   imaginable— indeed,, somo.of  the    , 
way  was  climbing  up  and  down-aad  I  felt  as  fresh  and  free 
from  fatigue,  almost,  a*  when  I  started;  and  all  the  others 
expressed"  thcmstclvcs   the   same  way.     But  it  was   equally 
remarkable  that,  on  coming  to  the  frc^h  air,  as  we  call  it, 
outside,  vk:  all   fi»<t  immediately  a  considerable   degree   of     , 
fccbloness  and  lassitude,  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  seemed   to   produce  a  sinking,  sickening,  or  depressing 
effect.     This  feeling,  however,,  passes  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
These  peculiar  effects  arc  common,  I  presume,  to,  persona 
remaining   a  considerable   timq  in  the  cave,   though   most 
persons  pay  little  or  no 'careful  attention  to  them.     In  tifi 
cave   the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  uniform. winter    ; 
and  stimmer. 

Now,  from  these  phenomena  a  number  of  very  itrterestmg 

Buggestions  seem  to  arise. 

AVhat  property  possessed  by  this   inside  air  gives   to  it 
these  wonderful  breathing  and  sustaining  qualities?     Afid,  I 
might  add,   stimulating   qualities,  for  they  are   stimulating   , 
and  strengthening  in  a  high  degree.     It  is  plainly  notice- 
■    able  in  {nany  t)laces,  six  or, eight  miles  in  the  ground,  that 
currents  of  air  are  passing,in  many  directions,  in  and  out, 
through    the    many  crevices    and   openings   in    the   rocks. 
There"  ia  a  chemical,  or  at  least  a  philosopl»i(^  reason  why 
this  inside  air  is  so  much  more  congenial  to  the  lungs  than 
the  common  outside  air.     Of  the  fact  there  can  be^no  doubt. 
Is  it  owing  to  the  currents  passing  through  some  mineral 
regions  and  thereby  becoming  favorably  impregnated  ?    These 
and  many-  other  questions  in  the  ,premises-  lie  at  the  door 
■    of  science,   and   they    must   be   answcued.     It  wiir  not   do 
to  say  that  they  are  mysterious  things  into  which  we  can 
not  penetrate.     So  is   the,  multiplication-table    mysterious, 
and  can  not  be  penetrated  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
it.     The  truth  is,  they  are  both  naturally  within  the  reach 
of  science,  and  belong  to  its  investigations. 
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Can  this  atmosphere,  or  the  same  ot  similar  pulmonary 
results  be  produced  by  artificial  means  outside  the  cave? 

The  air  in  this  cave — whether  it  be  the  case  in  others  I  do 
not  know-^possessing,  as  it  does,  some  valuable  properties 
not  common  to  outside  aif,  it  follows  that,  in  Sbme  circum- 
stance^ in  life,  air  docs  not  perform  all  the  offices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  system  which  nature  must  have  in- 
tended primarily.  And  to  ascertain  the  final  capabilities 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  how  to  modify  and  educe  them  to 
thejfest  advantage,  is  the  business  of  science — a  duty  which 
it  will  no  doubt  perform  after  awhile. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fevreat  number  '. 
t)f  existing  caves  have  been  seep  and  even '  partially  ex- 
amin^dr  ,Instan'ces  are  common  wheje  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
Bometiijlts  perpendictilar  arn^ sometimes  entering  a  hill-side,  , 
l^as  been'  well  known  to  persons  in  tjie  immediate  vicinity, 
and  some  accident  discloses  a  large  caverp.  The  entrances 
to  caves  are  generally  insignificant  and  uuattractin^.  For 
•  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  they  have  rio'tfen^jance. 
''^(There  is  also  wry  good  reason, for  believing  that  tnany 
mountains,  and  perhaps  all,  are.  very  cavernous.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  believe  that  all  mountains  are  hollow,  to 
a  great  extent.  In  recent  iifquiri^s  on"  this^subject,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  tQU  thfere  are  very  majiy  large  cavcj 
in  the  Cumberland  Moun'tains,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
which,  in  one  sense,  might  be  said  to  have  been  recently 
discovered.  And  yet  their  existence  has  been  well  known 
for  many  years  to  a' few  rude  neighbors.  Those  regions  are 
but  partially  settled,  and  by  a  rude  and  uncultivated  peo- 
ple. In  some  instances  known  to  me,  persons  have  lived 
within  a  mile  or  two  ^f  openings  into  the  side  of  hills  dur- 
ing a  life-time,  and  no  one  has  had  curiosity  enough  to  en- 
deavor to  enter  it  any  distaiice ;  and  recent  searclics  for  • 
saltpeter  have  discovered  that  they  could  be  entered  easily 
for  miles,  with  probable  appearances  that  uiylerground  psfs- 
sages  are'of  almost  indefinite  extent.     And  these  very  brief 
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examinations  have  discovered  in  some  of  them  vsaltpeter 
enough,  apparently,  to  supply  the  present  wants  of  the 
world.  And  yet  ihcse  immense  beds  of  wealth,  of  proba-, 
bly  different  kinds^  -have  to  the  present  hour  lain  hid  away 
amon"  the  crags  and  bnvrable  of  mountains  difficult  of  a(f- 
cess.  Some  of  these  beds  of  saltpeter  are  to  this  day  known 
but  to  perhaps  half  a  ^ozen  persons  wl\o  have  any  sort  of 
appreciation  of  them,  or  fiven  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

The  probabi-lity  is,  that,  the  entire  range  of  the  Allegha-'- 
nics  is  cavernous  to  a  great  extent;  and  that  they, contain 
salts  of  various  kinds,  particttlariy  niter, 'lind  in  immense 
quantities,  is  nearly  certain.  Those  elements  of  wealth  were 
placed  there  by  the  Divine  hand,  and,  t)iorefore,*they  wore 
intended*  to  be  used  by  man  for  his  advantage.  Nothing 
was  made  in  vvn.  .    ♦         ,  .    •  ;  • 

■h-f  ■  ■ »    ..      '  '  ■  .^ .  _    " 
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AN  IlWJtIIRY   RESPECTINO   FOSSIL   COAL.    *  #• 

^HE  immense  co,al-beda  which  lie  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face are,  of  late  years,  beginning  to  attract  some  attention. 
The  people  who  lived  a  few  years  before  us,  and  whom  we 
familiarly  call  ancients,  knew  but  little  or  nothing  about 
fossil  coal.  The  mention  of  coal  in  the  Scriptures  has  prob- 
ably exclusive  reference  to  charcoal.  Coal  exists  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  inconceivably  immense  quanti- 
ties of  coal,  its  oily  and  highly  inflammable  character,  and 
capability  of  producing  great  heat,  with  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  wo  are  already  capable  of  applying  it,  show  that 
the  great  Creator  has  placed  it  within  our  reach  for  valuable 
and  beneficent  purposes.  • 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  present  age  had 
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passed   away  before   this  immense   treasure  was   known   to 
exist,  or,  attleast,  before  it  was  used  to  any  extent.      ' 

It  may  be  regarded  as  morally  certain  that  coal  is  vege- 
table jiiatter,  and  is  formed  b^  decomposition  and  petrifac- 
tion during  what  appears,  to  our  limited  com|)roh(;usion,  a 
very  long  period  of  unnumbered  ages  prior  to  the  Adamic 
creation,  and  while  the^  globe  was  in  a  partially  chaotic  or 

■  formation  state,  and  long,  long  before  it  was  put  in  its 
present  arranged  condition  for  the  habitation  of  man.  But, 
however  it  may  have  been  formed,  it  is  here,  and  both  its 

'  existence  and  arrangement  show  that  it  is  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  this  wotld,  and  is  the  result  afe  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  benevolence.   .    -'  .  '. 

The  immense  quantities  of  coal  in  all  parts  of  thfe  world, 
and  tho  wonderful  advances  recently  made  in  the  use  of  it, 
indicate  almost  unmistakably  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  very  important  agent  id  carrying  forward  the  atfairs  of 
)  the  world.  Neverthelop,  at  the  present  time  we  use  it  to 
very  great  'and  apparent  disadvantage.  For  mere  lack  of 
suitable  mechanical  arrangement,  we  waste  a  largo  propor- 
tiorf  of  the  heat  or  light  we  produce. 

When  mechanic  arts  shall   become  improved  far  beyond 

■  their  present  condition,  fossil  coal  will  cJiperate  with  them 
in   carrying  on   the  enterprises  of   tho  world  far,  very  far, 
beyond  what  they  have  now  attained,  and  the  usefulness  of 
this  properSy  of  earth  will  then  be  appreciated  beyond  any. 
thing  at  present  realized. 

If  one  had  .^ood  amidst  the  great  primeval  forests  of  a 

high  geologic  antiquity,  away  many  ages  beyond  the  Adamic 

•  creation,   and    had   w^ncsscd  the  gigantic   growth  of  these 

successive  forests  of  immense  production,  age  after,  age,  and 

J  with  not  a  single  vertebral  animal  either  to  subsist  upon  it 

'ill.-  ■    ,"''      <"■  shelter  beneath  its  great  foliage,  he  might  have  inquired, 

'■  i      "        Why  is  all  this?     To  what  use  can  those  vast  and  cver-de-_ 

jSji  caying  forests  be  applied?     He  would  perhaps  think  there 

%^  .     was  a  great  waste  of  outlay,  of  design,  and  of  production ; 
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but  he  would  be  more  excusable  than  the  man  of  the  pros-, 
cnt  ,day  who  reasons  almost  in  the  same  way.  If  he  could 
Bce  the  world  again,  even  now,  he  would  s«e  that  these  vast 
forests  arc  garnered  away  in  coal-fields  equal  in  magnitude 

■  and  more  apparent  in  design.  lift  would  se%  these  boal-beds 
even   now  propejling   machinery  which    is.  performing   the 

'  work  of  five  hundred  millions  of  human  persons.  Ther^ 
was  a  far-reaching  plan  of  benevolence  in  all  this.  • 
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CONCERNINQ     SALT,.   ITS    GREAT     QX^ANTITIES,    jJ^CTICAI. 
,.,,     •  USE,    ETC. 

We'  need  not  ^top  to  inquire  whether  common  salt  is,  or 
is  not,  a  constituent  as  well  as  a  property  or  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  earth.  How  far  it  may  possibly  be  neces- 
sary in  giving  proper  character  to  the  a,tmosphere,  to  the 
pases-,  or  b  giving  of  vigor  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  if 
it  be  at  al'l  necessary  for  these  purposes,  are  questions  which 
do  not  necessarily  belong  to  this  inquiry.  The  high  prob- 
.  ability  is  that  it  is  merely  one  of,  the  useful  articles  with 
which  the  earth  is  furnished,  and  b9long«f  in  the  catalogue 
.  of  other  useful  things  prepared  for  our  use,  Snd  comfort  by 
our  wise  and  benevolent  Creator. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  great  mass  of  sea-water  is  strongly 
•  impregnated  with  it,  while  it  is  found,  in  its  native  crystal 
form, In  numerous  places;  and  suhterran'ean  saline  waterus 
known  to  be  very  abundant.  Frequently  it  is  found  several 
liundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

In  ancient  times  salt  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  per- 
'    petuation  or  endless  immuUbility.     "A  coMnant  of  salt,' 
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in  inspired  languasre,  (Xum.  xviii:  19,  and  2  Chron.  xiii:  5.) 

»  t  ■  means  an  everlasting  covenant ;   salt   being  the   emblem  of 

•;.  preservation  from  all  falsq  and  (TDrrupting  taint  forever. 

.  .      •  And  from  what  wc  know  of  the  chemical  nature  of  salt, 

■ ,  it  may  be  a  great  agent  of  preservation,  acting  in  an  unseen 

■t  but  favorable  way  upon  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  qugntity  of  salt  in  the  world  is  vast  beyond  concep- 
tion.    And  this  quantity  is  undoubtedly  graduated  to  the 
;  '■  '  final  necessities  of  mankind,  though  as  yet  „but  a  fraction 

.  '  of  it  has  been"  disturbed  in  its  original  resting-place. 

The   natural  'deposits  of  salt  "are   in  tlie  forms,  of  fossil, 
crystal,  and  solution  ;   and  it  is  not   known  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible,of  change  jnto  some  other  form.     However  it  may 
H  used,  diffused,  or  spread  abo'ut  in   small  quantities,  and 
*  )(?''■        'PP'-i'^ntly  consumed,  it  still  retains  one  of  its  original  forms 
»'_■    /  of  fossil,  ^ry^tal,  or  solution,  though  it  frequpntly' changes 

fronj  one  of  these  forms  to  another,  back  and  forth. 
*  *(       .  '       '  • 

'  ■     ■ThoiighdepositMof  salt  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts 

of  the  world,  so  far  as  discoveries   have  been  made,  they 
,'        »eera  to  be 'local  and  by  no  means  generally  diffused.*  But 
the- uiuversal' distribution  every -where,  by  the  use  of  it,  is 
constantlj  ^oing  on,  and  is  destined,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  to 
;   .  produce  great  changes,  of  which  the  present  feeble  condition 

of  science  gives  but  a  bare  intimation.  Every  bushel  of  salt 
taken  from  its  deposit,  and  consumed,  as  we  call  it,  by  bein" 
eaten  or  otherwise,  is  only  diffused  among  or  mixed  with 
other  substances.  These  changes  are  not  perceptible  to  us 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  so  feeble  is  our  grasp  of 
periodicity;  but  seeing  that  it  still  retains  one  of  its  origi- 
nal forms,  it  must,  in  the  lapse  of  ages-,  produce  great  chem- 
ical results. 
.  .  Placed  nakedly  in  the  ground,  in  considerable  quantities, 

,    •.         it  has  a  dcldterious  effect  upon  vegetation;  but  in  smaller 
•         quantities,  and  when  combined  with  other  substances,  it  has 
sometimes  a  happy  effect  upon   some   kinds  of  vegetation. 
And  seeing  the  indestructible  nature  of  salt,  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that,  in  the  far-off  future  ages  of,  the  world,  this 
gradual  diffusi(fn  may  work  a  great  effect  upon  agriculture. 

At  least  the  siilt  is  there,  wisely  proportioned  to  other 
'things.  With  it  the  world  i4'  properly  seasonM^  looking  to 
its  present  and  future  condition.  There  is  not  too  much; 
there  is  not  too  litttb. 

But  up  to  the  present  age  of  the  world  the  proportion  of 
salt  is  out  of  and  beyond  all.  reasonable  recpirements.  The 
one-thousandth  part  of  it  fs  not  needed'.  Was.^here  a  mis- 
take about  it,,  or  w'as  theri^  nO  wise  proportion  obsctved  j^n 
the  supply?  The  knogn  facts  lead  necessarily  to'  the  con- 
clusion that  things  are  in  an  incipient,  imnjature,  and  unused 
condition.  Tlje'y  look  away  through  what  seexti^  to  us  an 
immensity  of  future  years,  to  a  ripened  and  iS"ore  regular- 
condition  of  things.  The  wisdom 'of  God  doth  easily  com- 
prehend it,  though  the  weak  perception  of  man  flags  aftd 
tires  in  the  feeble  effort  to  reach  so  Tar.  ,  , 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

COSCERNINa  MINERAL  WATERS,  THEIR  QUANTITIES,   KINDS, 

AND    USES. 

There  is  not  much  known  respecting  mineral  waters ;  an^ 
the  little  we  do  know  is  merely  historic  rather  than  scien- 
tific. In  truth,  science  has  as  yet  displayed.but  little  of  its 
powers  in  this  field  of  investigation.  ' 

It  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  the  subterranean  waters 
are  impregnated,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  with  various 
mineral  particles;  and  it  is  well  kuown  that  most  of  the»o 
waters,  so  far  as  discovered,  are  highly  useful  antiJotes  to 
various  diseases,  and   it   is   quite   probable   that  the  futuro 
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demonstrations  of  science  may  prove   that  they  all  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  x- 

No  effort,  or  next  to  none,  has  as  yet  been  made  to  dis- 
cover minoral  water;  and.  it  is  a  desideratum  to  find  out 
some  efuo  or  opening  policy  by  which  such  investigations, 
may  bo  entered  upon.  IlithcVto  these  fountains  and  reser- 
voirs have  been  blundered  upon  accidentally.  Indeed,  as 
yet  science  has  scarcely  looked  at  the  subject.  Mere  acci-  ' 
dent  has  occasionally  brought  to  light  fountains  of  this  sort 
of  the  most  valuable  kind.     iThis  much  is,  well  known. 

Th,e  popular,  or  even  the  scientific  mind  has"  not  as  yet 
thought  it  worth  while  to  (Jo  more  than  to  look  upon  these 
dfctoveries,  when  niade.^as  a  kind  of  accidental  Godsend. 
But  there  is'iiwre  to  be  done.  Some' such  questions  as 
those  naturally  ari.so:  What  are  the  best  uses  to  bo  made 
of  all  the  different  kinds  ?  How  deep  are  their  currents,  or 
^eds,  under  ground?  May  they  bo  prevented,  and  how,  from 
the  unfavorable  effects  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air? 
How  may  they  be  certainly  and  readily  discovered?  Are 
they  universally  plentiful  in  all  places?  AVhat  are  the  dif- 
ferent kinds?  How  may  they  be  brought  readily  to  the 
surface?  Have  they  fountains  in  the  deep  l»6wels  of  the 
earth  sufficient  to  su^jply  all  the  world,  in  all  needful  quan- 
tities* and  wJiat  are  their  various  uses  and  intentiorls  ? 
Those  and  other  practical  and  scientific  questions  respecting 
mineral  waters  have  got  to  be  answered;  the  world  has  got 
to  know  these  questions  and  answers  well,4aud  the  knowl- 
edge has  got  to  be,  reduced  to  practical  advantage,  before 
the  wisdom  "and  goodness  of  God  can  bo  vindicj^ed  properly 
in  the  premises. 

Things  which  now  lie  away  in  the  unopened  depositories 
of  earth  were  deposited  there,  and  there  they  were  intended 
to  remain  until  the  wants,  the  industry,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  should  call  thoirfforth.  They  compose  part  of  the 
furniture  of  oarth,Just  as  pipes  aud  faucets,  iu  the  different 
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pnrts  of  tho  house, Vomposc  part  of  its'  furniture  for  the      | 
supply  of  the  establiskmcnt  with  warm  and  cold  water,  etc., 
for  the  practical  use  o|  the  family. 
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AND  OTHER   UNDERGROUND  WIE- 
SOMENA.*  .  . 


Closely  akin  to  the  filings  looked  at  in  the  preceding 
chapter  is  the  subject  of  UtarHi  and  hot  water  issuing  out 
of  the  cold  ground.  Thii  is  another  subject  of  deep  mo- 
ment to  mankind,  aud  upoh  which  seicuce  has,  as  yet,  told 
us  almost  nothing. 

How  are  thdsc  wqjters  heitcd?  Do  they  pass  through'  or 
come  in  contact  with^firc?  Is  there  living  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  tho  earth?  AVe  know  nothing  of  fire  except  that  whifh 
is  produced  by  friction  or  a  ttoucentratiou  of  the  tays  of  the 
Bun,  and  exists  by  means  of  iiVmosphoric  air.  How  can  fire 
or  any  kind  of  concentrated  cdloric  exist  in  the  deep  bowels 
of  the  earth?  And  yet  it  is  Warly  certain  that  much  if 
not  all  of  the  deep  interior  of  tike  earth  is  t,  mass  of  molten 

,  fire.  \ 

Some  of  this  water  conies  outXof  the  ground  almost  or 

'quite  boiling  hot.  Is  the  furnadc  that  heats  it  near  the 
sArface?  Is  the  earth  a  glohularVhcll  filled  with  fire  or 
hot  w'atcr?  Or  what  is  the  cpnditidm  of  things  a  little  way 
beneath  the  surface?  Of  these  th^gs  geology  answers  a 
little  and  promises  more. 

Is  the  race  of  mankind  to  occupy  tVi.s  earth,  to  live  and 

>  die  upon  "it,  and  not  be  able  to  aiiswda-  such  (lucstions  as 
these?     If  bO,  then  we  should  cease^to  \ousidcr  ourselves  a 
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very  "intelligent"  race.  A  school-boj,  who  had  graduated 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  life,  should  be  expected  to 
know  something  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  educated. 

And  then  our  previous  sugg^st^pns  ibtroduoc  many  prac- 
tical and  philosophic  inquiries  respecting  this  warm  and  hot 
water  itself.  It  is  known  to  he  highjy  bencfi(?ial,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  a  specific,  for  many  human  maladies.  But  how, 
when,  and  why  to  apply  it,  and  with  or  without  combina-' 
tion  with  other  agencies,  who  caq  tell? 

Was  this  water  placed  underground,  some  cold'  some  warm, 
and  po«nc  hot — variously  impregnated  with  other  substances — 
in  thousands  and  niillions  of  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs, 
', there  t6  float ^aljout,  unseen  and  unknown,  for  the  space  of 
a  few  centuries,  and  mankind  have  no  part  nor  interest  jn 
the  wonderful  aiitcrprise? 

No,  indeed!  The  thought  reflects  injuriously  upon  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  prudence.  These  internal  fires  were 
built  for  man's  use,  and  these  waters  were  warmed  and  kept 
%ji  warm  for  beneficial  purposes;  and  it  is  our  right  and  our 
duty  to  call'  upon  human  scienee  and  human  industry  to 
answer  all  natural  and  needful  questions  respecting  them. 
And  in  due  time,  but  not  in  premature  haste,  we  confidently 
jexpect  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  answer. 

On  these  subjects  we  have  the  wcU-indorspd  promises  of 
geological  science,  and  we  must  wait  her  researches  and  de- 
velopiuents.  < 
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CHAP^'^R    XXVI.  '  . 

•  AN  INQUIRY  RESPBCTINQ  EARiTHQUAIfES,  THEIR  DESIGN,  ET?!X. 

Here  is  awsiii*' phenomeijon  which  belongs  to  our  hahj- 
tatiou,  of  which  we  as   yet  know  but  little.     It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  wild,  frightfj,  erratic  visitant,  casting  terror  and 
danger  around   in   every   direction.     To   us,  in   these   twi- 
ligirt   aees,   it   appears   occasionally    among   us,  #   lawless,^ 
\  ungovcrncd,  and   ungovernable  monster,   strewing  life   and" 
proncrty  in  wild  confusion  in  every_  direction,  casting  cities 
into  the  deep,  sinking  Oulls  inti  the  earth,  and  belchiiig  up 
mountains  from  the  bowbls  of  the  deep.     In  the  still  more- 
frightful  form  of  volcanoes,  it  seems  to  observe  some  very 
general  rules ;  but  still  it  is  more  frightful  and  terrific  to 
man  than  pestilence,  sword,  and  famine. 

The  common  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  immensity  and 
monstrosity  of  earthquakes  carry  them  away,  away  bej'ond 
human  calculat"ions,  as  to  their  character  or  operations.  Al- 
most all  w»  know  about  them  is  to  be  terrified  at  their  ap- 
proach. AVe  fear  them  almost  as  we  would  fear  the  wreck 
of  matter.  But  of  their  character,  if  they  have  any,  their 
course,  or  their  reasons,  we  know  but  little,  and  seem  to  bo 
perfectly  content  with  oilr  ignorance. 

And  yet  earthquakes  are  certainly  a  regular  part  of  the 
providential  phenomena  of  our  world,  as  much  so  as  the  mild 
and  seasonable  opening  of  a  rose.  They  are  the  proper 
and  legitimate  effects  of  certain  natural  causes,  and  in  them- 
Bclvcs,''if  we  knew  their  character,  as  harmless  as  the  gentle 
dew  of  evening.     They  require  to  be  understood. 

When/he  first  rain  fell  upon  the  earth,  the  people  were 
■  most  probably  alarmed  with  wild  apprehension;  and  when 
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the  ski^ above   them  belched  forth  in   hoarse  and  unintcl- 
^ligiblo    bellowing!^    thrciiteniug    instant   destruction    to    all 
around,  Jjd   not  the  people  fly  in   amazement,  unTsss,  per-       ^  ' 
chance,  theiy  fears  may  have  been  quelled   by  some  direct 
Divine  information?  *"^ 

Very  recently  geology — that  infant  giant  of  scienee — has 
inforiif(fd  us  a  little  \v4th  regard  to  the  molten  condition  of 
the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  certain  that  earthquakes  are  the  result  of  the  expan- 
sive and  convulsive  action  of  these  pcntvip  molten  oceans. 

0,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  wo  lived  six  thousand  years 
in  the  tvorld  before  we  began  to  inquire  of  geology,  of  even 
the  alphabet  of  its  grant  and  wonderful  profession?     Even         \ 
now  it  promises,  with   the  most  satisfactory  iudorsements,        '\ 
that  'almost  immediately,  within  a  single  age  or  two  almost,  \ 

to  lead  forward  rtie  student  of  nature  into  positions  whence 
he  shall  look  back  to  this  very  day  as  a  school-boy  day  in       i 
respct;t  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  great  i^nd  valuable  fields  of        \  . 
thinking  I  i 

We  have  already  taken  some  little  incipient  steps  toward         • 
the  control  of  lightning,  or  of  something  very  nearly  con-  ! 

nected  with  its  causes;  a^  least  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  -V  '- 
highly  probable  that  the  lightnings  of, heaven  are  not  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  science.  But  a  very  few  years 
ago  this  was  deemed  quite  impossible.  But  we  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  many  impossibilities,  so  said, 
have  become  commonp.laecs.  .  ' 

I  know  of  nothing  that  renders  it  improbable  that  earth- 
quakes and,  volcanoes  will,  in  duo  time,  be  brcfught  under 
the  observation  and  rules  of  science.  They  belong  to  the 
system  of  nature.  They  are  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
this  world,  and,  therefore,  a  proper  part  necessary  to  its 
completeness.  How  they  are  to  be  used  or  directed,  or  how 
they  arc  to  be  geared  into  other  agencies,  are  questions 
which  science  must  answer.  Science  is  bound  to  answer 
them,' "because  they  belong  to  its  natural  mission. 
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1e§pectin^  AaaicuLTURE— its  pees.enu  condition,  etc.. 

TiiEitost  ancient  pursuit  of  industry  among  men,  of 
wliicli  we  have  any  account,  is  agriculture  and  husbandry. 
"And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of 
the  ground."     From  that  time  to  the  present,  agriculture 
Las  been  pursued  in  all  parts  of  the  world  more  generally, 
more  regularly,  and  more  profitably,  too,  than  any  other  callt 
dug.     It  has  been  neglected,  as  a  leading  and  honorable  pur-, 
suit,   only    by   savage   tribes,  here  and   there,  for   a  timer 
And  yet  it  iA  but  truth  to  say  that,  up  to  the  present  pe-  . 
riod,  not  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  branch  . 
of  industr;^'. 

Thirty-five  hundred  years  after  agriculture  began  to  bo 
pursued,  we  find  Ciucinnatus,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
practical  men  of  Rome,  plowing  with  an  ox  and  a  crooked 
stick;  and  at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  portion  of  man- 
kind arc  pursuing  agriculture' about  in  that  same  wajr.  In 
some  comparatively  small  districts,  comprising  some  of  the 
best  parJ^s  of  Europe  and  North  Amei'ica,  some  improve- 
m'ent»has  been  made  in  agricultural  implements,  and  other- 
,wise  some  little  advances  have  been  made.  , 

N^griculture  is  called  a  science,  and  yet  science  has,  as 
yet,  done  very  little  for  it.  With  more  than  ninety-ninfe 
hundredths  of  mankind  it  is  a  mere  experience,  and  with 
them  not  much  more,  is  known  now  than  was  known  to  the 
antediluvians.  And  in  the  extensive  countries  of  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south  of  North  Americji,  of  Central  and 
South  America,  of.  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  vast 
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islnnds-of  the  sea,  not-nnieh  advtmcc  lias  been  made  either 
in  implcnicnts  or  the  mode  of  using  tliem. 

Very  recently  fomo  little  iniprovcment  has  been  iilado, 
in  couio  smalt  districts,  in  labor-saving  inachinery,  in  sccd- 
Bowiu",  harvostlnn-,  etc.;  and  in  motive  power  |liore  hnv8^ 
bftcn  some  sucecssl'ul  experiments.  And  this  is  the  sum  of 
ngricultuvill  development  so  far  in  this  world. 

And  has  science  demonstrated  any  thing  with  regard  to 
the  producing  powers  of  the  different  kinds  of  soils?  »So 
far  from  it,  it  is  not  known  to-day  tjiat  some  lands  possess 
less  or  more  prodivfing  power  than  others.  We  call  somo 
land  2>oor  and  somo  rich,  but  no  man  knows  that  this  is 
true.  ^ 

Some  lands,  uniformly  rated  very  poor,  present   unmis- 
takable evidence  of  richness,  though  fliey  will  not,  in  their     ,'. 
present  condition,  with  our  mode  of  tillage,  produce  corn  or,  | 
other  fiirm  products.     See  the  pine  forests.of  this  country.,- 
The  evidence  of  richness  is,  that  t^icj*  produee  a  heav^  forest 
of  very  resinous  timber.     Their  productive  capacity  is,  there- 
fore,  established.  - 

Then   this   supposed    poverty  , of  ^oil  is  only  contingent    \  •< 
".  and  Telati+e.     "What  evidence  it  might  give  of  a  producing     ', 
'  capacity  for  other  products,  uiider  other  regimen,  or  com-  '  '•. 
'biuations,  or  tillage,  which  we   have  not  applied   to  if,  wo       '\ 
do  not  know.  '. 

And, 'moreover,  soil  is  only  one  of  the  general  agents  in 

the  .proSuction  oj^negctables.     The  atmosphere  has  tnuch 

to  do  iijj their  production.     Water  is  also  necessary. 

,  •    'it   is  the  province  of  agricultural   science   to   inform  us 

i    how  -plants  aTe  produced ;   not  merely  to  compound  earths 

.  by  mechanical  divisions  or  ingredients,  but  to  show  us  what; 

is  used,  how  these  ingredients  are  changed  in  forming  the 

growth  of  the  several  plants,  in  what  these  changes  consist, 

•'     and  what  essences  produce  growth.  , 

Vegetable  groivth  is  chemical  formation.     Chemistry  can 
tell  un  ndw  of  what  an  apple,  a  potatoe,  and  a  grain  of 
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wheat' conslRta;.  l).ut  nfrriculturo  ought  to  tell  us  of  what 
they,  are  sevpfally  produecd.  Is  humidity  ncccsBury  to  veg- 
ctal)lc  f;rowtti,'aiid  why?  .' 

A  frvaiii  of  cBvn,  h  seed  of  pepper,  and  an  acorn  are  plairtcd 
in  the  siinie  ^oil,  within  a  few  inches -of  each  other.  So 
they  are  sujipbr'tcd  hy  the  same  sflfl  and  ^atmosphere,  and 
yet  tlicir  j)roducts  are  very  dissimilar.  .  One  seed  is  the 
agent  in  the  u'lnnufacture  of  corn,  another  of  pepper,  and« 
a  third  of  an  oalc  ;  and  yet  they  all  three  use  the  same 
1  materials..  How  iKe  a  hundred  different  products  made  of 
the  same  materials?  *    ,  • 

'  Aiid,  further:  How  far  is  earth  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetjition?  and  how  small  a  quantity  will  suf- 
fice in  this  or  iij  that?  It  is  well  known  that  some  vege, 
tables  are  produced,  or  ^jau  be,^  without  the  use  of  earth. 
Irish  potatoes  can  be  thus  produced. 

Thia  suggests  the  practicability  of  vegetable  reproduc- 
tion, or  certain  classes  thereof,  with  the  use  of  but  liUle 
OS  perhaps  no  earth.  No  man  possesses  the  necessary  io- 
formatiou  as  to  the  productive  capacity  of  an  acre,  or  a 
bushel,  or  a  pound  of  earth..  The  most  reasonable -proba- 
bility is>  that  the  ultimate  productive  capacity  of  the 
ground— or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  saj,  of  the  mSt^iials  of 
which  it  is  composed— is  far,  very  fijr  away  beyo 
experiments  which  wo  have  made  in  thes6  incipient 
■  nings. 

It   seems    apparent   that    agriculture   has   scarcely   coi»- 
menccd  its  great  course  of  usefulness  to  mankindi^      ^ 
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THERE   18   EVIDENT    DEFEtT    OP    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    Ol" 
■      »  A<IIHCULTUaE.  ^    *•     , 

•■•.■■"'    '        .    *   •■'^,.  '■':*■■ 

That  which   most  closely  conforms   to   nature   is  most 

Bcientifio  and  most  pliilosojlhic,  as  well  as  most  truthful,  m 

h  all  things.     The  chief  difficulty  is,  however,  that  the  visible 

,  ■  processes  of  nature  and  art  are  so  dissimilar  thift'  it  Hs  not 

easy  to  determine,  in  all  cases,  ivhat  ia  a  conformity  lo  or 

•        departure  from  the  natural  procedure.     But  this  may  gen- 

•  .       f^lly  be  determined  with  reasonable  clearness. 

Nature  is  an  a,qriculturist,  though  acting  iri  a  different 
.     >      -  field  and  with  'different  ends  in  viei*   from  man.    >8till  we 
must  conclude^  a  priori,  that  nature  follows  the  general  laws 
of  vej^etable  reproduction,  and  thus  reaches  the  end  by  the  . 
»«•  best  and  shortest  means. 

•  Ai|!l  applying  Siis  reasoning  to  the  common  pro<;essesT)f 

agriculture,  it  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of 
.  ^  ,  Bojfte  pf  Our  most  general  modes  of  tilling  the  soil;  and  at 
V-^.  the  first  glance  we  see  much  back  action  and  positive  injury 

'     '  to  the,  soil,  not  by  causing  the  laud  to  produce,  but  Jby  the 

"^  moile  of  cultivation. 

:»,  The   plan   of  nature,  by  which  •  she  produces  morq  than 

'  '  double  and^enerally  five  times  the  qui(ntity  the  farmer  doci, 
is  t(i  keep  the  surface  of  the  groundtnovc^ed  u^)  Ci^reVully 
aikl  closely,  and  to  use  thus,'  as  a  mbans  orVovering,  the - 
very  thing  which  is  cxtucted  from  tho;.  grouna>,^ thus,  re- 
turning to  the  land  the  properties  or  qualities  taken  from 
•  it;  while,  ^t  the  same  time,  this  return  in  kind  furnishes  a 

'         ODvering  for  the  ground,  J)y  which,  means  a  den^e  humidity   „ 

*  of  the  atmoaphcr«  is  kept  up  close  on  the  surface,  exclusHlSg 
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tto  sun  and   ntmosphcre.     And  so   the   decomposition  of     . 
this  covering  proceeds  somewhat  rapidly;  and  as  not  much     . 
of  its  grosser  substance  is  carried   away  by  the  wind,  the 
vigor  and  healthl'uincKS  of  the  soil -is  prestrved.  ^     . 

But  we,  in  doing  the  same  thing,  pursuft  the  contrary 
course  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  strip  the^  bosom  of 
the  ground  bare,  exposing  its  svyfaco  to  tl;e  passing  winds 
and  scorching  ray^  of  the  sun ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  dig 

Vp'  its  skin  with  a  plow  aiid  expose  the  entire  coating  to  the 
game  debilitating  influences  of  the  sun  and  air;  and  we  do 

'  this  repeatedly  through  the  course  of  the  year*  ^ 

Every  intelligent  fari^r  well  knows  that  this  does  con.- 
Biderable  injury  to  the  land.  He  knows  that  it  is  this 
mode  of  cicltimtiu)i,'Aha.t  Avcars  owr  land,  and  not  the  mere 
production  by  itself  jon'sidered.  But  he  does  riot  know  how 
to  avoid  the  positive  injury  he  sees  and  perpetrates.     I?ut,     , 

*  with  ali  his  tillage,  |5lowed  land  does  not  prodoce  half,  gen- 
erally not  one-fourth,  and  oftentimes  not  one-tenth  so  much 
as  that  wlueh  is  not  plowed.     ThQ.  annual  grfiwth  of  wood  ,, 
alone,  in  forest  trees,  is  much  greater  than  many  suppose. 

An-ricwUure  ig  defective,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  the 
hilsbandman  can  not  produce  to  the  extent  of  the*  natural 
capacit/flfTlic  soil.  The  defect  is  palpable,  but  we  know 
not  h/v  to "  remedy  it.  We  must  live  longer  aiSd  learn 
hiore.l  We  must  subject  the  vafioiis  agents  employed  to  a 
far  mire  searching  gjtamiiPtion.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
Buppdle  that  God  give  to  any  of  these  agents  a  power. which' 
was  ult  to  be  used  for  man's  benefit.    ,       ■    ' 
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CHAPTE.R    XXIX. 


CONCEB^ma  RAIN,  AND^SoW  FAR  SCIENCE  VAT  COI^ROL  IT. 

Bain  is  a  phenomenon  so  common  that  every  hody  sedras 
to  know  all  about  it,  or  all  that  can  be  known;  and  yet  there 
are  many  things  very  intimately-  and  very  practically  'con- 
nected with  it  of  which  we  know  very  little. 

The  only  notice  iptended  of  the  sujjject  here  is,  to  sug--         •  v^y 
gest   the   inqufry  whether   its   cot^Crol    is    probably  within  •  ' 

human  reach.     Very  little  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  this 
p'oint'.     The    popular  notion   is,  that  the   operation  of  the  ^ 

cl,«uds  so  as  to  produce   i^^in  is  clearly  beyo_nd  our  reach;  • 

but  this  conclusion  is  not  reached  by  any  course  of  philo-         . 
Sophie  inquiry,  and,  therefore,  can  apt  be  conclusi\»e. 
•     ilaiu  as  a  casualty,  is  produced  irregularly,  but  by  regular 
philosophic  causes;  and  all  these  agents  are  near  at  band.  , 

It  is  nc^t  lilje  something ^n  the  heavens,  thousands  and  mill- 
ions of  miles  distant.  '  Clouds  are  .ilways  at  or  very  n|ar 
the  earth's  surface,  espQcially  these  containing  much  vapor, 
becau^  the  warmer  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  its  capacity  ^  , 
to  contatu  water;  and  the  rutfe,  with  some  little  fluctuations, 
is,  that  the  higher  you  proceed  frolii  the  earth,  the  colder  is  -^i  • 

thcTitmosphcre. 

*  Ilain  is  produced  paainl^y  the  meeting  and  commingling 
of  two  or  more  clouds  of  tUfferent  temperature,  and  con- 
taining diffofcnt  quantities  of  water  in  proportion  to  their  '  .^  , 
bulk.  It  is  not  only  the  rule  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
tu*rc  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  contain 
water,  but  this  capacity  incrCl^ses  in  a  much  faster  ratio  than 
the'  increase  of  the  tcmpcraturs^  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  mingling   of  two  clouds,  fullWharg/d   with   water  of 
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different  temperatures,  would  produce  rain,  because  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  two  clouds,  now  i'ormed  into  one,  has  a 
less  capacity  than  they  both  had  when  separate.  This  sur- 
plus of  water  must  fall  to  the^  ground. 

All  this  is  generally  done  \fithin  a  few  hundred_^feet  of 
ihc  earth's  surface,  and^ftentimes,  in  hilly  Mgions;  below 
the  surface  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Acn,  to  'produce 
rain,  you  have  only  to  create  a  warmer  cij^rent  of  air,  and 
let  it  comiftingle  with  the  clouds  above.  The  material  for 
all  this  is  at  hand  and  abundant.  Sfeow  me  how  to  sepa- 
tate  the  cons'lituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  control  the 
flames  Jhat  wo»lA  inevitably  ensue,  and  rain  may  be  pro- 
duced at  pleasure ;  and  we  do  use  fliese  jnaterials  ft  some 
extent  for  other  purposes.       • 

To  the  vulgar  mind  every  thin^  tfiat  has  not  been  doneV 
is  i\iposslblp;  but  a  man  of  science  wUl  not  decide  any  thing 
impassible  until   scidnfie  itself  discovers  the  barrier  in  the 
form  of  a  contra3iction.  '  , 

,'  UponUli?  whole,  the  high  probabilities  arc  that,  in  future 
•ages,  weliui  not  see  what  is  now  in  p\ain  sight  of  my  Win- 
dow, and  which  is  indeed  not  *a  very  uncommon  thing--a 
corn-field,  with  half-grown  corn  suffering  and  almost  dying 
for-  lack  of  moisture,  with  abundance  of  moisture  near  at 
hand.  This  looks  like  ji  bungling,  Jialf-way  mode  of  d»ing 
things,'  and  does  not  comport  with  the  highly  philosophiq 
plan  upon  which  such  a  world  as  this" must  have  beei^built. 

i         .  •     .  ■ 
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CONCERNING   MEDICINE — THE'  SMALL    DISCOVljEIES    MADE  IN 
•  Tills    DEPARTMENT.  » 

TVe  speak  of  the  scie/ice  of  medicine,  and  yet  it  is  well 
.,      ,         known   that   very   few   things   in    mlidicino,   in    its    various 

branches,  are  reduced  to  a  science.     Expcrienoe   h^,  hoW;;__^ 
/     over,  taftisht  us   a   good  deal   in    the  use  of  matcitSiWjTegi- 
*  meu^tc,  in  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  disease,  and  yet  it  is 

ejndently  in  a  crude,  beginning  state.  » 

The  slow  progress  which   the   cure  of  dispse   is  making 
;  in   the   world  is   probably  owing   to   the  following  causes : 

,     First,  diseases  change,  or  seem  to  change,  rapidly  and  con- 
•  ■  siderablj'. in  their^ character  and  diagnosis;  secondly,  there, 

is  probably  a  much  more  close  connection  between  physical 
if  idisorganization  atid  mcirtal  condition  than  is  generally  s«p- 

posed ;  and,  thirdly,  it   is  likely,  or   at   least  possible,  that 
.     ,       what  we  call  disease' or  physiclogical  derangement,  possesses 
some  primary  or  necessary  characteristics  which  are  not  yet 
*  discovered.     Our  knowledge  qf  disuse  is  rather  of  its  effects 
than  of  the  thing  itself.  * 

fTo  specify  has  been  discovered  for  any  disease.     A  mcdi- 

"/  cine  cures  or  seems   to  cure  in  one  instancej^^  and  fails  in 

/  another.     The   practice   of  medicine   chanf);es    very   ranidly 

/  sometimes.     That  which  is  prescribed  by  almost  every  body 

I  now,  is  discarded  by  every  body  in  ten  or  twenty  years. 

^  «      Medicine   has   not  yet  gone   beyond   the   srhoott'yMcm ; 

,  and   so,  at   the   present  time,  we   have   several   schools  of 

'  mQdicinc,  and   among   the   fellows  of  the   same   school   we 

,    .        often  see  men  pursuing  radically  different  remedies  for  the 

••:  same  disease.     This  argument  would,  however,  by  no  means 
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prove  any  thing  against  either  the  science  or  practice  of 
medicine,  as  surface  debaters  would  be  lilicly  to  use  it.  It 
proves  only  that  the  science  is  in  its  beginning  state. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mind,  in  its  different  states  and 
dispositions,  has  very  muqh  to  do  with  flie  health  of  the 
body;  but  steps  of  a  scientific  character  have, scarcely  been 
attempted  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  pre- 
Bun^  that  developments  in  this  line  may  entirely  overturn 
and's^ow  behind  us  all  our  present  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine.   ^^ 

It  is  bu^  very  recently  that  pathology  has  begun,  to  as- 
sume the  rank  of  a  special  department  of  medical  science, 
"^^nd  it  must  be  confessed  that^as  yet  not  much  progress  haa 
been  made  in  investigating  the  nature  and  chuses  of  disease. 
Proximate  causes,  not  far  distant,  are  discernible  both  by 
science  and  observation;  mjd  more  remote  causes,  though 
still  proximate,  may  perhaps  easily  be  deduced.  So  that 
the  adult  condition  of  this  v^iluable  science  must  be  aVay 
somewhere  in  the  future. 

We  are  perusing  the  great  volume  of  Human  Progress. 
Medicine  is  one  of  its  natuAl  chapters;  and  the  most  we 
kn  say- is,  that  we  have  commenced  it,  have  read  its  title- 
Bge,  and  perhaps  a  very  few  other  pages. 


Chapter  xxxi. 

THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  ARE   IN   A   CRUDE,   BEQINNINa    STATE. 

Mechanism  and  the  arts  seem 'to  have  made  more  progress 
in  the  worlcT  than  other  branches  of  human  pursuit.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  fifty  years.  And 
yiet  steam-pow(ir,  telegraphic  transmission,  and  daguerreotype 
painting  are  evidently  in  the  infancy  of  their  career.    Steam 
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promises  to  perform  almost  all  heavy  labor,  and  yet  we  cer- 
tainly see  nothing  to  discourage  the  supposition  thu.t  it  may    . . 
be   superseded  by  atmospheric  pressure  for  all    purposes  of   ' 
motive  force.     Certainly  all   motive   power  with'which  we 
are  acquainted  works  to  great  disadvantage. 

At  this  moment  I  wish  to  build  a  house  and  a  fence,  and 
have  plenty  of  good  material  at  han^d ;  but  I  know  of  no 
way  to^ise  it  but  by  first  doing  great  injury  to  my  build- 
ing-stono.  For  lack  of  mechanical  power  easily  applied,  I 
must  first  break  my  fine  large  stone  up  into  bits  of  a  pound  '. 
or  a  ton  in  weight,  thus  rendering  it  less  sightly  and  less 
durable. .  I  want  a  machine,  i  MJlji  iiiillilji)  miiiTlT"inii  n  iil 
power  to  take  rocks  from  the  hill-side,  of  almost  any  size,<. 
cut  them  into  any  desired  shape,  and  place  them.  A  few 
pieces  will  build  a  house.  An  inconsiderate  man  would  say 
that  this  was  impossible;  but  it  is  certainly  not.  It  is  only 
impracticable,  for  mere  lack  of  mechanical  means  and  adapta- 
tion. '  *  -  - 
•  Machinery  does  not  generate  force ;  it  only  applies  and 
controls  it.  Of  power  itself  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
'  We  see  its  efiects;  but  power  belongeth  unto  God.  The 
eitent  and  complication  of  mechanical  forces  are  perhaps  in- 
definite. Archimedes,  who  lived  only  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  inventive  man  of  am-, 
tiquity.  He  thought  he  had  carried  the  power  of  machinery 
to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have 
pronounced  so  simple  a  thing  as  an  auger  that  would  bore 
a  square  hole  a*n  impossibility.         *  ' 

InventTo&~5reates  nothing;  it  only  gears  isolated  things. 
The  present  mode  of  telegraphing  alone  has  almost  opened 
a  new  era  in  some  departments  of  human  .iffiiirs  ;  and  yet 
we  know  almost  nothing  about  it.  The  mere  battery  is  a 
very  simple  machine;  but  no  man  knows  how  the  result  is  ' 
produced  at  the  other  end  of  the  wirS.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  thing  is  transmitted  along  the  wire.  /^ 

We  see  iaventioD  following  closo  on  the  heels  of  inven-  ^ 
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tion,  and  discovery  pushing  on  discovery,  and  that  nine- 
tcen-twenticths  of 'the  world  is  very  far  behind  these  im-^ 
provcments;  and  this  alone  proves  thi*  mos^  important' 
department  of  Jiuman  growth  to  be  in  its  verjf  infancy.  U 
is  very  easy,  indeed,  to  mark  mere  positive  progress,  but  the 
proper  inquiry  here  is,  to  compare  the  present^  stage,  not 
with  the  past,  but  with  the  evident  designs  of  Infinite  Good- 
ness and  Wisdom.^--,        ^-       '  -  ,  . 
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CHAPT1E]S'XXXII.  . 

^„:^RNINQ  TIJE  DURABILITY  OF  pUILDING  MATERIAL,  AND 
*         .  .      VhE  small  discoveries  we   have  MADE  IN  IT. 
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It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  no  buildings 
or  monumenti  of  a  very  durable  character  have  as  yet  been 
erected  by  man.  In  a  few  instances  buildings  last  two  or 
three  hundred  yoars  or  more,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
decay  in  less  than  a  century.  The  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
tombs,  fortifications,  etc.,  give  evidence  of  some  durability, 
thou.rh  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  impracticable  to  determine 
the  a'-e  of  these  ruins.  Cities  were  so  frequently  destroyed 
■  and  rebuilt,  that  it  can  not  be  determined  whether  the  ruins, 
as  seen  now,  belong  t»  ^atcr  «r  more  remote  ages. 

The  most  rfluruble  buildings  awong  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  stone  or  brick;  but  how  these  brick  were 
niadewe  do  not  now  know.  Our  best  information  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  first  made  into  mortar  and  then  dried 

in  the  sun.  , ,    ^  >    -i  j' 

The  Tower  of  Babel  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  building 
known  to  csist.  This  was  originally  built  perhaps  five  hun. 
died  years  or  so  after  the  flood;  but  some  centuries. after- 
ward it  was  either  fi^i.hed  or  partially  rebuilt.     How  much 
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of  the  original  building  still  remains,  if  any,  ia  unknown. 
It  was,^  mostly  at  least,  built  of  brick,  some  of  which  we];e 
kila-drieJ,%ut  mostly  dried  in  the  sun.  These  brick  lie 
there  still,  unprotected  from  the  weather,  as  they  have  been 
for  three  thousand  years,  and  are  in  a  perfect  condition. 
Some  are  ]potriflcd,  some  are  vitrified,  aaid  others  still  re- 
main as  originally  made. 

Almost  all  ancient  structures  are  long  since  wholly  de- 
cayed. In  some  few  periods  and  in  some  things  our  fathers 
excelled  the  present  ago  in  this  respect,  though  extensive 
durabtlity  in  buildings  marks  generally  no  era  of  the  past. 
Modern  brick  last  but-a  few  years,  and  painting  soon  grows 
dim  and  gives  way  under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
Have  we  Inst  these  arts?  Has  the  niarch  of  science  turned 
backward?  Is  the  world  becoming  icss  useful  to  man  before 
»he<has  penetrated  onp-thousandth  part  of  its  archives?     No  I 

These  instances  of  seeming  rf;trogrado  movement  are  but 
Hy.le  irregularities,  which  happen  from  ignorance,  temporary 
literary  declension,  etc.  The  general  course  of  science  and 
art  is  onward.  ' 

Geology,  as  a  science,  is  so  very  infantile  that  it  has  given 
us  but  very  little  information  on  this  subject.  But  for  all  . 
practical  purposes,  ^it would  seem  that  co)77t,  rods,  and  the  ' 
grosser  metals  are  sufficiently  diitable,  if  we  had  some  way 
k  of  using  earth,  and  of  manufacturing  rocks  and  metals;  and 
.in  these  directions  science  is  making  progrots  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  satisfactory.     The  future  will  gradually  open. 

Wood  is  also  one  of  the  most  indestructible  materials 
known  to  us,  and  yet,  in  the  Vay  we  use  it,  it  decays  r.i^idly. 
If^we  knew  some  mode  of  preventing  it  from  receiving  moist- 
ure, by  petrifying  or  vitrifying  it,  or  of  putting  it  in  the  form 
of  charcoal  without  weakening  it,  it  would  be  a  hundred- 
fold more  useful  than  it  is.     This  must  and  will  be  done. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

4 

CONCERNINQ  OIL,  WITH  CONJECTURES  AS  TO  THE  PROBABLE 
SUPPLY,  USES,  ETC. 

Webster's  Dicfionary  defines  oil  to  be  "an  ynctuous 
Bubstance  expressed  or  drawn  from  various  animal  and  vege- 
table substances."  How  nwserably  defective  that  definition 
Las  proved  to  be  in  less  than  twenty  years! 

Until  very  recently  oil  was  not  known,  except  as  it  was 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  substance*.  But  recent 
discoveries  show  that  vast  lakes  of  oil  lie  in  the  ground  but 
a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  probably  native  prim- 
itive oil;  ^d  thougji  as  yet  it  is  chiefly  used  for  burning 
purposes,  because  iris  more  vjalatile  than  many  other  oils.yet 
there  tan  be  no  doubt  of  its  susceptibility  of  being  manu- 
factured so  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  common  oils. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  yet  the  distoveriea 
are  comparatively  small.  Quite  likely  it  exists  generally 
underground,  by  going  a  little  deeper.  » 

As  yet  these  discoveries  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  mere  mercenary  money-makers;  but  they  must  soon  cn- 
gaiic  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  scicntifio 
world,  for  this  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  so  important 
an  article  must  materially  affect  the  entire  industrial  and 
social  fabric. 

The  laws  of  commerce,  whether  conventional  or  statutory, 
are  based  on  the  relative  quantities  of  commercial  commodi- 
ties. Tl«  disturbing  of  this  relation,  then,  in  axiy  inipor-  , 
tanC  particular,  must  change  the  currents  of  commerce  ma- 
terially. *We  mast  by  no  means  coqfine  our  reasoning  here 
to  the  mer»  present  consumption  of  oil.     Its  indirect  effects, 
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stimulating  present   pursajg^and   bringing   new  ones  into 
being,  will  ho  ten  or  a  hulSRd-fold  greater  than  these.         • 

Most  assuredly,  an  extensive  cosinological  prooramme  is 
conhected  in  more  ways  than  we  now  see  with  these  vast  oil 
lakes,  and  in  due  time  it  will  tell  upon  the  world — not  sud- 
denly nor  violently,  but  in  a  far-reaching  extent.  They  ■" 
wore  placed  there  for  use — for  something,  not  for  nothing.  * 
They  are  a  part  of  an  extensive  programme  of  wisdoin  and 
benevolence,  but  tbe  merest  fraction  of  which  has  as  yet 
transpired.  - 
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SECTION  THIRD. 


We  now  proceed  to  look  at  the  world  in  it  its  intel- 
lectual aspects.  We  have  "summoned  forward  for  exami- 
nation a  few  things  which  pq;-tain  to  what  may  be  termed  tho 
furniture  of  the  world,  and  we  have  glanced  briefly  at  their 
natural  character,  their  several  relations  to  othor  things,  and 
the  obvious  and  unmistakable  en^  of  their  creation.  Keep- 
ing in  view,  at  every  step  as  we  proceed,  the  great  axiom 
on  which  this  entire  argumeut  ifets;  viz.,  the  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God,  and  the  necessary  deduction  therefrom ; 
that  having  made  this  world  for  man,  and  formally  placed  it 
in  his  possession,  it  must  have  been  arranged  in  a  way  best 
calculated  to  benefit  its  possessor.  Looking  at  these  prop- 
erties of  the  earth  in  this  light,  we  find  every  one  wo  look 
at — and  we  nlight  have,  looked  at  hundreds  more — in  a 
new,  unused,  unimproved,  beginning  state.  Not  one  has 
performed  any  thing  like  what  its  obvious  character  and 
nature  promise.  Tliey  all  unite  in  testifying  to  a  new, 
crude,  beginning  state. 

But  the  world  has,  also,  a  more  subjective  and  intel- 
lectual aspect^  and  we  proceed  now  to  look  at  it  a  little 
in  this  point  of  light.  It  is  very  true,  we  can  not  desig- 
nate and  describe  the  accomplishment  or  perfection  in  any 
of  these  things,  for  we  have  not  been  there,  and  so  have  no 
experience.  But  we  can  look  forward  very  safely  to  some 
future  degrees  of  improvenieut  from  the  nature  of  tho  thing 
and  the  little  experiquce  we  have. 

^  (106) 
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■WHAT  IS  THE   PROPER  MISSION  AND   END   OF  SCIENCE? 

Arj",  depending  as  it  does  upon  practice,  is  necessarily 
progressive.  Sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  for  instance,  ^ 
are  arts.  They  can  never  be  brought  to  perfection,  because 
•their  degrees  of  ackanecmeut,  in  a  high  state,  depend  upon 
.different  ta'stos.  Art  can  have  no  ultimate  standard  by 
•which  its  co°nipletene*3  can  be  determined. 

But  this-is  not  the  case  with  science.  Science  has  cer- 
tain definite  things  to  do,  and  when  that  is  accomplished 
it  can  do  no  more  of  that  thing.  Science  determines  with 
certainty,     ^hat  is  its  office.       . 

But  we  must  keo^j  a  clear  distinction  between  science  and 
art.     Some  confu' ion  has  .taken  place  in  letters  bej;ause  au-g 
thors  have  not  inVariably  done  this.     Agriculture  is  called  a 
science.     It  is  botha  science-nnd  an  art.     The  former  deter-  • 

mines  its  principles,  analyzes  its  soils  and  plants,  points  out 
their  relation,  and  determines  how  and  why  tillage  should  bo 
conducted.  But  it  is  an  art  to  handle  a  plow  or  sow  seed 
properly.  In  building,  science  points  out  exactly  what  ma- 
terial is  to  be  used  and  how  to  reach  a  given  end;  and  art  . 
uses  its  fingers  dexterously  to  meet  these  requirements.  And. 
so  music  is  both  a  science  and  an  art ;  but  they  work  as  in- 
dependently in  the  same  as  in  different  subjects. 

Pure    science,    as   it    is    called,   relating    to   the   various 
branches  of  mathematics,  rests  upon  self-evident  truths,  wo 
are  told.     And  this  is  really  the  case,  we  ought  to  be 'told,       , 
with  all  science;  the  difference  being,  that  in  the  one  case  .      • 

we  comprehend  the  subject  fully,  and  in  the  other  wo  do  , 

not.     Mathematics  ia  a  simple  thing,  naturally  eomprehen-  . 
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sible;  whilcv'tlie  other  sciences  are  as  yet  penetrated  but  a 
small  way. 

The  science  of  astronomy,  Ar  instance,  is  in  itself  per- 
fect and  deterniiuate,  whether  we  know  much  about  it  or 
not.  '  All  questions  iu  astronomy  are,  ia  themselves,  as  fully 
capiible  of  being  answered  as  the  simplest  question  in  arith- 
metic. The  subjective  character  of  a  science  is  on^  thing; 
our  proficiency  in  it  is  quite  another. 

Then  what  is  the  proper  natural  mission  of  science  in 
this  world?  Or,  in  other  wordS,  what  is  the  proper  use 
which  man  is  to  make  of  science?  We  are  not  to  answer 
tl'.Ls  question  with  reference  to  any  particular  age  of  the 
■world,  nor  to  any  particular  attainments  made  here  or,  there. 

Men  of  science  are  much  in  the  condition  of  a  school- 
boy. They  understand  well  the  lessons  they  have  learned, 
the  laws  they  have  tested,  and  of  those  now  in  hand,  which 
they  arc  trying  to  evolve.  Of  the  scope  of  these  they  have 
an  imperfect  concejition,  at  least  in  outline;  and  the  great 
questions  of  the  agc'  now  are,  how  to  master  these  sub- 
jects. But  of  many  things  still  beyond,  there  is  but  a 
bare  glimpse:  the  conception  is  feeble — even  the  outline  is 
beyond  tiie  mental  grasp.       ( 

'Still  we  know  there  are /lelds  yet  before' us  unexplored 
of  almost  limitless  extent.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  al- 
phabet of  geology,  for  instance,  is  as  yet  scarcely  mastered 
by  the  most  learned? 

We  must  not  compare  the  acnievements  of  science  with 
the  past.  This  proves  nothing.  Nor  yet  must  we  compare 
them  with  such  advances  as  we  conceive  or  judge  to  be  at- 
tainable. Our  very  lack  of  further  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience is  the  reason'  why  we  cau  not  prescribe  to  ourselves 
distinct  lessons  to  be  learned.  "We  are  again  like  the  school- 
boy. You  undertake,  to  explain  to  him  lessons  in  the  higher 
branches,  and  he  docs  not  understand  you. 

Our  attainments  in  any  particular  science  has  no  more 
to  do  iu  determiuing.-the  character  of  the  science,  than  hoa 
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■the  attainments  of  the  school-boy,  who  has  not  yet  learned 
the  multipliciition  tiible,,to  do  in  c^ermiuing  the  extent  of 
the  science  of  figures.  The  science  of  geology,  for  ex- 
ample, comprehends  <dl  the  facts  and  principles  in  that  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  .It  is  the  proper  mission  of  ge- 
ology, therefore,  to  impart  to  mankind  alt  ils  truths  and  all 
■its  treasures.  And  so  of  the  other  sciences.  The  limit  of  iti 
lessons  is  the  extent  of  man's  capacity  to  know. 

I  am  aware  that  what  we  call  science  is  but  the  name  of 
the  collection  of  these  general  pi-inciples  or,  truths  as'they 
relate  to  this  or  that  particular  subject.  And  I  use  tllB 
word  in  this  sense.  These  different,  departments  of  knowl- 
edge present  to  the  understanding  a  great  variety  of  truths, 
facts,  and, principles,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  capable 
of  being  understood.  These  truths,  facts,  and  principles 
are  both  speculative  and  practical.  In  the  former  aspect, 
they  assist  man  in  understanding  other  truths  and  princi- 
ples; but  in  their  practical  bearings  they  assist  man  in 
using  this  world  as  not  abm^ing  it.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
of  all  the  countless  millions,  if  one  man  could  know  them, 
all,  which  would  liot  be  useful  to  him  in  making  his  bread, 
in  clothing  his  body,  in  healing  hi»  wounds,  should  he  have 
any,  in  prolonging  his  life,  and  in  making  him  useful  every 
day  in  every  thing.  Science  looks  exclusively  to  human 
advantage,  and  seeks  io' perfect  every  thing.  And  its  deepiy: 
lessons,  which  will  not  probably  be  studied  for  thousands 
of  j^ars  to  come,  must  be  as  ^iTof  practical  profit  as  tts 
more  elementary  teShings.  ^he  most  learned  men  feel 
and  realize  their  exceeding  juvenile  condition  as  learners- 
more  than  the  partially  learned. 

When  man's  natural  capacity — not  his  mere  actual  abil- 
ity— to  understand  natural  and  moral  truth  shall  be  fully 
met;  then  science  may  be  said  to  have  performed  her  mission. 
And  then  we  will  have  only  to  teach  these  things,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  unknowu,  from  man  to  man.  I  do  not 
mean  that  man  niust  know  all  cosmological  truth  which  U 
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in  itself  c'npable  of  being  knov^;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
science  should  teach  him  so  raj><<h  of  the  entire  world,  and 
its  entire  furniture,  with  all  its  varied  relationship,  depertd- 
ency,  and  adaptation,  as  may  enable  him  to  draw  from  the 
whole  aod  from  the  several  parts  all  the  properties  they 
possess  which  are  capable  of  advancing  ^uman  happiness. 
Capacity  does  not  go  beyd)id  design. 


•        •,  CHAPTER    XXXV. 

CONCERNING   THE    PHILOSOi>niC    CONGRUITT    BETWEEN    MAN 
AND    THE  WORLD. 

To  SAY  that  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain — that  a  wise 
and  benevolent  forecast  was  exercised  in  creation — tjiat 
every  thing  has  its  purpose — that  adaptation  and  coopera- 
tion run  all  through  sugjunary  aflairs,  is,  in  effect,  to  ipy 
that  man  will  not  have  performed  his  proper  and  intended 
business  in  this  world  until  he  shall,  at  least,  be  qualified 
for  all  the  natural  duties  of  life.  And  this  implies  that  ho 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives 
in  all  its  details,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  enable  him  to  ap- 
propriate its  properties  to  his  use  and  advantage. 

If  he  is  not  to  be<?ome  thus  qualified  for  the  use  of  all 
this  world,  with  all  its  furliiture,  then  an  inferior  world  to 
this  would  have  answered  his  ends  and  requirements  just 
a.s  well.  It  would  be  unwise  and  inappropriate  to  build  a 
costly  edifice,  with  forty  apartments,  ,mediciJl,  chemical,  as- 
tronomical, literary,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  two  or  three  peasants 
to  live  in  a  week. 

Not  only,  therefore,  was  all  this  world,  in  all  its  scien- 
tific departments,  prepared  for  man's  proper  use,  but  man 
must  be  qualified  for  the  use  and  appropriation  of  these 
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things.     And,  in  order  to  know  how  to  use  them,  he  must, 
at  least,  be  scientifically  acquainted  with  them.     And  this 
qualification  must  be  acquired  by  patient  research  and  ex-    , 
amination. 

Look   at  the  world   a  few  hundred'or  a  few   thousand 
years  ago,  or  look  at  four-fifths  of  it  at  the  present  day, 
and  see  how  poorly  qualified  its  inhabitants  were,  and  still 
are,  to  use  the  blessings  and  advantages  prepared  for  their     . 
use  by  their  Creator.     Even  a  hundred  years  agor— filmost 
yesterday — the  most  wise  and  intelligent  were  entirely  ig-" 
norant  of  many  great  advantages  in  nature  well   known, to  • 
us  now.     And  as  to  our  present  attainments,  relatively,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  amounting  to  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  great  mines  and  fields  of  the  rich  furniture 
of  earth  are  as  yet  undiscovered.     And  even  in  regard  to 
those  things  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  familiar,  on 
a  little  examination  there  will  be  seen  to  be   the  greatest 
practical  incongruity.      ^ 

Look  at  the  practical  difference  between  man,  in  his  pres- 
ent attainments,  and  so  simple  and  familar  a  department 
of  life  as  agriculture.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts of  earth,  and  among  the  most  enlightened,  that  every 
man  is  a  novice'  in  the  science,  not  only  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally, but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  simplest  products.  .  No 
half-informed  man  will  say  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
best  mode — not  only  in  all  circumstances,  but  in  any  cir- 
cumstances—of raising  corn,  or  cabbage,  or  peas,  or  pota- « 
toes.  None  but  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking  can,  for  a 
'  moment,  suppose  that  earth,  air,  water,  and  the  difl"ereut 
agents  u^pd  in  producing  beans,  wheat,  or  apples,  have  been 
used  in  their  best  possible  ••ombinations  and  relations  in 
the  produce  of  these  articles,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  reproduction.  Our  little  experience  raises  the 
highest  probability  that  the  same  quantum  of  outlay  now 
used  mi"ht  produce  ten  times  as  much  as  a  common  good 
yield.     Indeed,  this  much  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done 
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again  any  time.  Where  a  good  common  crop  of  corn  would 
be  rated  at  thirty  bushels 'to  the  acre,  three  hundred  bushels 
can  be  easily  produced.  Many  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  been  tested.  And  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why 
this  is  not  generally  done  is,  that,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, it  requires  twenty  years  to  prepare  the  seed  and  a 
little  labor  to  prepare  the  ground.  We  know  of  no  scien- 
tific barrier  to  the.  produce  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  ^wj-n 
to  the  acre,  where  thirty  or- forty  is  now  grown.  We  can 
not  keep  destructive  insects  off  the  tender  vihes  of  the 
garden  nor  spiders  from  Truit-trees ;  nor  can  we  prevent 
plants  from  mixing  sexually  nor  mix  them  at  pleasure,  nor 
keep  weevil  from  wheat  nor  hasty  rot  from  potatoes.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  immensely  numerous  and  valuable 
products  of  the  tropics,  almost  nothing  has  been  done ;  and^ 
of  the  capacity  of  the  torrid-  lones  for  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, we  are  as  ignorant  now,  almost,  as  we  were  five 
thousand  years  ago.    . 

And  not  only  are  we  greatly  ignorant  of  the  be.'?t  pos.si- 
ble  modes  0?  raising  the  commonest  as  well  as  the  rarest 
articles  of  husbandry,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
plants  adapted  to  the  several  latitudes  and  diSerent  kinds 
of  soil,  etc.,  of  the  world,  there  is  among  men  almost  no 
classified  and  well  adjusted  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  that  the  transfer  of  plants  from  one  country 
to  another  is  attended  with  very  valuable  results;  but  these 
discoveries  have  scarcely  been  begun. 

The  simple  science  of  vegetable  reproduction  has  done  so 
little  toward  educating  and  preparing  man  for  the  highest 
degree  of  usefulness  in  life  in  that  field  of  industry,  that 
there  are,  indeed,  but  a  very  few  men  who  esteem  scientific 
knowledge  in  this  regard  of  any  value  a^all !  Im  this  re- 
spect the  world  can  not  be  said  to  be  civilized.  So  little 
progress  has  scientific  knowledge  .made  in  this  department 
of  industry,  that  it  has  not  as  yet  cdnvinced  the  multitude 
that  it  has  any  real  advantages  to  olTer  to  mankind  I 
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And  so  it  might  be  written  of  almost  all  the  sciences. 
They  have  done  but  little  of  their  natural  task  of  est.ib- 
lishini;;  the  natural, congruity  between  man  and  the  world 
that  the  Creator  put  into  his  hands.  Nor  fs  this  said  by 
way  of  croaking.  I  rather  congratulate  my  fellow-man  that 
BO  much  has  been  done  in  so  little  time.  -~ 

Nature,  with  man  in  one  hand  and  the  world  in  the  other, 
intended  a  perfectly  harnlonious  eongruity.  The  capacity 
of  the  one  does  not  outreach  That  of  the  other.  Man  is 
endowed  with  a  capability  of  producing,  out  of  the  world 
and  its  natural  furniture,  all  these  valuable  and  advan- 
tageous results,  of  which  the  latter  is  in  itself  naturally 
productive.  And  yet,  at  almost  every  stage  ,and  turn  of  ' 
life,  he  is  in  doubt  how  or  which  way  to  move.  Often,  to 
avoid  one  difficulty  he  falls  into  another.  He  has  few  relia- 
ble landmarks.  lie  has  but  scarcely  entered  the  threshold 
of  the  great  store-house.  But  he  is  as  yet  in  the  morning 
twJight.     The  sun  will  be  up  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

-   i 

'  CONCERNING   MONEY — ITS   PHILOSOPHY  AND   USES. 

To  SUPPOSE  this  to  be  the  culminating  pciriod  of  the 
world,  is  to  suppose  that  gold  and  silver  are  jmcious  metals 
above  all  others,  and  that  its  supply  in  the  mines  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  office  they  now  hold  in  the  commercial 
world.  Laws,  whether  statutory  or  conventional,  fixing  the 
relative  value  of  what  we  call  money,  are  based  upon  the 
supposed  scarcity  of  these  metals.  Gold,  platinum,  and  silver, 
and  sometimes  copper,  are  the  universally  recognized  money 
metals  among  modern  commercial  nations.  Gold,  as  it  is 
usually  smelted  for  coin,  is  rated  to  be  vorth  about  fifteen 
10  '  , 
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times  as  much  as  silver.     This  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  is  fifteen  times  as  much  silver  as  gold  in  the  world. 

But  gold  and  silver  are  not  essentially  money  metals  any 
more  than  other  articles.  Formerly,  kids,  skins,  and  iron 
wore  used.  Gold  and  silver  are  used  merely  because  a  large 
relative  value  may  be  put  in  a  small  compass.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  governments  establish  the  value  of 
coined  metal.  They  only  give  it  a  mere  relative  value. 
The  money  with  which  Abraham  purchased  Machpelfih  was 
not  probably  .stamped  by  a  government,  and  yet  it  was 
"current  with  the  merchant." 

No  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  law  was 
passed  in  England  in  regard  to  college  leases,  which  fixed  the 
price,  in  money,  of  two-thirds  of  the  amo^unt,  and  required 
the  other  third  to  be  paid  in  corn  at  the  market  value. 
But  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  subsequently  has 
changed  the  law  very  materially.  Long  since,"  the  corn, 
though  originally  only  one-third  part  in  value,  is  now  more 
than  double  the.  portion  to  be  paid  in  money. 

Suppose,  as  some  recent  discov-eries  seem  to  meditate  as 
possible,  at  least,  that  gold  is  plenty— as  plenty  as  copper 
or  lead.  AVe  have  but  barely  begun  to  discover  any  thiun- 
.contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Then  gold  must  re- 
sign its  office  as  a  commercial  agent,  and  these  gold  and  silver 
money  days  will  be  looked  back  upon,  Jrom  the  great  im- 
provements of  the  future,  as  wc  now  look  back  upon  the 
times  when  "money"  first  began  to  be  "current  with  the 
merchant." 
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CONCERNINQ    TUG    INTERCOMMUNICATION  OP  IDEAS    GENER- 
ALLY, AND  TIIE    MEANS   BY    WHICH    IT   IS   DONE. 

• 

Very  much  of  the  business  of  life  consi.sts  in  the  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts  from  one  to  another.  This  is  a 
sollrcc  of  huftian  happiness  to  a  most  immeasurable  extent, 
and  a  hirgc  ainount  of  our  happiness  is  measm-ed  by  the " 
facility  with  which  this  is  done.  A  great  man,  who  had  a 
remaricably  good  use  of  language,  was  asked  how  he  had 
acquired  it  so  perfectly.  He  replied  that  in  his  young  days, 
he  saw  that  in  the  course  of  life  ho  had  to  lalh  more  than 
to  do  almost  any  other  one  thing,  and  that  this  was  a  neces- 
sary employment  for  every  day;  and  he  therefore  concluded 
that  to  learn  this  art  well  would  be  more  useful  to  him  than 
almost  any  other.  The  man  who  can  talk  well  and  write 
well  has  a  most  immeasurable  advanta<fe  over  others. 

Whether  language  was  originally  the  gift  of  God  or  the 
invention  of  kan  is  a  question  for  others;  We  here  deal 
with  it  simply  as  a  part  of  God's  providence.  It  is  in- 
tended, therefore,  for  us  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  capabilities. 

It  is  certain  that  language  is  at  present  a  very  imperfect 
vehicle  for  the  convcxiince  of  thought.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  this  is  attributable.  It  might  be  to  a  designed  natu- 
ral incompleteness  in  language  itself,  to  prevent  its  perver- 
sion to  our  disadvantage  ;  it  might  be  to  a  natural  incon- 
gruity between  mind  and  its  transmissibility,  or  it  may  be 
only  to  our  lack  of  acquaintance  with  language  as  it  standi 
connected  with  acoustics  and  utterance.  Certain  it  is,  the 
lack,  or  defect,  or  imperfection  exists. 
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That  there  should  bo  more  than  one  ]anp;uage  among  man- 
kiud  is  an  obvious  disadvantage.  Plurality  and  confusion 
of  tongues  was  inflicted  upon  us  a  few  years  ago  at  Babel, 
as  a  punis^hnient  for  our  presumptuous  sins,  and  as  a  re- 
straint to  check  us  in  our  rebellion.  It  is  likely  wc  are 
beginning  to  work  back  to  the  wholesome  practice  of  one 
language  and  one  speech;  though  it  is  certain  God  jvill 
not  permit  this  until  it  would  be  a  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. 

Language  is  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  improvements, 
and  its  iniproveraeut  will  benefit  i*ankind-  more  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  endowment.  It  has  greatly  improved 
and  is  now  improving  rapidly. 

,  Ideas  are  fast  increasing  in  number,  as  new  facts  and 
truths  present  themselves  to  the  mind;  and  every  new  idea 
needs  a  new  word,  or  the  change  or  extension  of  sense  of 
an  existing  word,  in  order  that  it  may  be  communicated. 
Complexional  shades  of  meaning  raayJuj^communicated  by 
actions  presented  to  flie  eye  of  the  listener;  and  then,  by 
writing  or  pictaring  thoughts  to  the  eye,  ideas  may  be  com- 
municated with  considerable  rapidity,  but  not  with  great 
accuracy,  as  to  fine  shades  of  meaning.  Let  any  one  attempt 
to  describe  any  thing  accurately,  and  he  will  find  he  has  no 
means  of  making  upon  his  friend  the  precise  impression  he 
himself  experiences.  _, 

Our  thoughts  arc  generally  communicated  to  each  other 
by  means  of  talking  and  icriting — the  former  being  addressed 
to  the  car,  and  the  latter  to  the  eye.  Motions  of  the  limbs 
and  body  are  also  used  in  the  former^ mode,  for  the  purpose 
of.'giving  shade  and  force  to  particular  words.  In  these 
t\ix>  ways  almost  all  our  thoughts  are  transferred  from  one 
to  another^  In  the  former  mode  the  corrcspondinjr  parties 
must  be  placed  within  hearing  distance  of  each  other;  and 
in  the  latter  the  writing — made  with  pen  or  type,  and  in 
gome  sort  of  characters  or  printing — must  be  conveyed  by 
third  parties  from  one  correspondent  to  the  other  party. 
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The  receiving  partj  may  be  one  man,  or,  by  means  of  books 
or  ncwppapors,  ten  Ihoiisand. 

But  are  there  no  other — no  more  facilitating  and  rapid 
modes  of  traiifinilting- our  thoughts  from  man  to  man?  But 
a  very  few  years  a,i;o,  even  within  the  rccollecfion  of  many, 
•Bcicnce  would  have  answered  this  question  d^idedly  in  the 
negative.  Wo  were  told  that  the  laws  of  nl^e  absolutely 
required  the  parties  to  be  within  seeing  or  hearing  distance, 
oii4,hat  the  words  or  pictures,  carved  or  written,  be  con-* 
veyed  by  physical  process  from  place  to  place.  But  science 
has  already  demonstrated  that  this  is  a  most  egregious  mis- 
take.    There  never  was  any  such  necessity. 

It  now  stretches  a  small  wire  a  thousand  miles,  and  the 
communicating  correspondent  at  the  one  end  writes  his 
thoughts  instantaneously  at  the  other  end,  to  be  read  there. 
But  is  the  lOiVe  necessary?  This  necessity  has  not' only  not 
been  demonstrated,  for  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  office 
which  the  wire  performs,  6ut  in  casting  about  irregularly,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Regular 
modes  of  telegraphing  accurately  without  a  wire  have  not 
been  invented;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  bel^ve  that 
the  means  and  modes  of  communicatiTig  ideas  from  man  to 
man  are  extensive  and  facile,  far  beyond  any  thing  now 
reduced  to  practical  science.  These  modes  are  now,  so  far 
as  we  sec  them,  erratic,  excentric,  and  apparently  fantastic 
and  lawless.  But  science  is  uncj^r  obligations  to  develop 
these  laws  and  place  the  reins  in  our  hands.  But  we  will 
look  at  the  general  question  from  a  few  other  points  of  ob- 
servation. .  . 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII.      '        *        ; 

CONCEgNINQ  THE   OFFICE  AND  END  'OP    HUMAN   LANQUAOE. 

The  language  of  man  is  his  distinguishing  glory.  Speech 
is  a  most  grand  and  sublime  endowment.  Man  alone  pos- 
sesses it.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation show  a  most  wonderful  display  of  Divine  skill. 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  wonderful  efteets  of  human 
speech,  when  well  directed  by  persons  who  are  considered 
gifted,  in  the  art  of  vocal  utterance.  The.  contrast  between 
this  and  ordinary  vocal  ttterance  is  great  indjcd. 

The  world  has  produced  some  few  persons  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  forum,  and  the  stage  whose  jwivcr  of  speech  so  far 
transcended  the  ability  of  men  in  general,  that  it  seems* 
almost  a  different  thing  akogcthcr.  Now,  it  is  not  probable 
that  every  man  living  or  every  youth  could  attain  to  such 
powers  of  eloquence  as  some  possess;  but  it  is  certain, 
morally  certain,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  line  of  generations, 
the  art  of  speaking  might  be  so  improved  that  the  very 
best  performers  now  would  be  but  common-place  and  only 
rank  with  the  multitude,  if,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  in 
an  inferior  position. 

Look  at  the  manner  in  which  reading  is  generally  per- 
formed now,  even  among  the  few  educated  persons.  The 
difference  between  good  reading  and  th^t  ivhich  passes  cur- 
rent among  the  better  classes  of  .educated  persons  is  very' 
gr^  indeed.  In  the  latter  ease;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  generally, -almost  every  rule  of  natural  rhetoric  is  vio- 
lated in  almost  every  sentence.  From  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  several  thousand  ministers,  and  I  know  not  how 
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fflany  lajvyors,  college  presidents,  and  teachers,  I  1  ave  not 
known  one  whose  rending  I  should  consider  good. 

The  common  ttandard  of  popular  acceptability  in  reading 
is  away  down  at  the  point  of  incoherent  mumbling  dnd  life- 
less muttering,  such  as  is  generally  heard  at  such  piaces  as 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar.  The  reading  which  has  life  and 
thrill  and  power  in  it;  that  which  drives  flaming  thoughts 
and  charming,  animated  zeal  through  every  chamber  4f  the 
soul,  and  causes  the  hearer  to  feel  the  feelings  of\  the 
speaker,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  very  rare  andVin- 
comiuon  gift  of  a  few;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  regardedXaa 
the  common  standard  of  good  reading. 
^  Most  pofsons  seem  to  think  that  if  the  words  of  th^B 
author  be  correctly  pron»unced  in  their  proper  order,  mind-\ 
iug  the  '_' stops,"  and  observing  a  few  rules  laid  down  in  the 
"rhetoric,"  that  ho  gives  the  full  idea  of  the  author;  whereas 
it  is  likely  wo  never,  iu  reading,  get  the  full  idea  of  the 
author.  We  arc  not  yet  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  language. 
We  get  the  author's  .grosser  and  mojt  primary  thoughts, 
perhaps,  but  generally  .most  of  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
author's  subject  is  lost  before  it  reacliQ^i  us  through  the 
books. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  powers  of  utterance  as  those 
put  forth  by  the  celebrated  singer  .^enny  Lind,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  by  a  few  star  stage -players,  is  within  the  reach,  or 
ouo-ht  to  be  within  the  reach,  of  every  one,  where  there  is 
no  malformation  of  the  vocaflotgans.  ■  But  in  order  to  this, 
one  important  thing  is  necessary,  that  public  taste  and  popu- 
lar opinion  and  expectation  imperatively  demand  it.  The 
msuth  can  be  educated  to  the  performance  of  almost  any 
degree  of  vocal  mechanism  imaginable. 

It  is  a  burning  shame  that  the  stage  has  "the  name  of 
being  ahead  of  the  pulpit  in  the  demonstrations  of  vocal 
utterance.  John  Randolph  was  right  when,  on  returning 
from  a  lecture  in  Washington,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what 
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he  thought  of  it,  ho  replied,  "Think!  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  be  likely  to  thiitk  about  the  performance  of  a  man 
who  calls  horizon,  Aonzon?"  And  my  reverend  and  pious 
friend  was  right  when,, on  leaving  the  church,  in  reply  to  a 
.  similar  question,  he  says,  "  Sermon  1  I  ha\^  heard  no  ser- 
mon; have  you  hoard  any?" 

1  regret  most  sorely  I  did  not  know  and  appreciate  the 
right  use  of  language  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But,  alas! 
there  was^o^ie  to  tell  me.  I  did  not  know  but  language 
was  used  according.to  its  natural  capabilities.  And  to'-duy  I 
would  give  thousands,  if  I  had  it,  if  it  would  purchase  for 
me  the  ability  to  read  one  chapter  in  the  Bible  coxrecthj;  ■' 
but  that  I  have  no  hope  of  ever  doing.  My  mouth  is  old 
and  stiff,  and  loug  since  ruined  by  this  miserable  reading, 
such  as  schools  and  colleges  teach,  aud  men  considered  edu- 
cated practice.  . 

And  then -if  you  leave  the  rtiuks  of  educated  men  and  go 
among  the  more  uninformed,  which  cla-ss  comprises  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  the  best  parts  of  the  world,  you  find 
thj^r  use  of  language  barely  a  remove  from  that  in  savage  life, 
j^ey  make  no  more  effort  tp  use  and  educate  the  organs  of 
articulation  to  advantage  than  the  lower  animals.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  common  conversation,  as  compared 
with  the  natural  capalilkics  of  speech,  is  a  stammering, 
drawling,  mumbling  twang,  or  jabbering  sputter  of  mispro- 
nunciation, capable  of  conveying  a  few  gross  ideas,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  communicating  a  thousand  shades  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  emotion,  and  of  description.  Who 
has  not  felt  the  great  inconvenience  of- being  unable  to 
ipcak  what  he  Jcnoics,  feels,  or  perceives  f  And  so  men  talk 
very  composedly  of  the  "feebleness  of  human  language." 
This  feebleness  is  not  probably  in  the  langflage,  but  in  our  " 
proficiency  in  th(j  use  of  it. 

The  idea  that  a  good  use  of  language  is  a  rare  gift  be- 
stowed upon  a  very  few,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
not  to  rise,  in  this  respect,  above  the  mumbling  of  A  few 
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,  ungrammatical  words  and  barbarisms,  in  a  dull,  meaningless 
way,  is  certainly  well  befitting  the  lower  walks  {if  ignorance, 
but  should  not  be  tolerated  by  men  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence. Language  was  given  to  man  for  the  highest,  holiest, 
dud  no^Mcst  of  purposes. 

.  Very  few  men  seem  to  have  carefully  considered  the  im- 
mense practical  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  mankind 
from  such  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  it  as  we  have  here 
hinted  at,  and  as  few  seem  to  be  aware  of  th6  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  language  is  improving  at  this  very  day. 

Wo  sometimes  speak  of  a  standard  dictionary;  ■(^e  might 
almast  as  we'll'  speak  of  a  standard  almanac.  In  a  living 
language  a  dictionary  can  remain  standard,  or  correct,  but  a 
very  short  time.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  ideas  arc  con- 
'  stantly  increasing  in  the  mind,  especially  where  science  and 
general  information  are  advancing.  Ideas  are  accumulating 
•  in  number  rapidly  almost  every  day  ;  and  every  new  idea 
must  inevitably  have,  in  order  th^  it  may  be  used  in  speech, 
a  new  word,  or  a  new  meaning  to  an  old  one;  so  that  ifrords 
are  increasing  in  number  all  the  while.  A  good  dictionary 
today,  is  only  good  for  to-day.  Practically  it  can  scarcely 
be  in  a  high  degree  useful  beyond  twenty  «  twenty-five 
years.  In  fifty  years  the  best  Engfeh  dictionary  will  not 
only  give  a  wrong  and  obsolete  meaning  to  many  words,  but, 
what  is  still  more"  important,  it  will  fail  to  contaiit  at  all 
many  important  words  in  actual  use. 

This  increase  of  words  describes  not  so  much  our  gross 
or  general  ideas,  as  their  subdivisions  and  many  shades  of 
thought  and  appreciation.  Thus,  while  one  word  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea,  ajid  twenty  others^  will  suffice  to  tell  all 
we  know  about  it  now,  as  our  knowledge  of  it  extends  into 
further  and  further  modifications,  and  new  truths  in  it  and 
phases  of  it  arise,  it  will  give  profitable  employment  to  a 
hundred  or  to  many  words.  ( 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  as  knowledge  increases,  the  in- 
crease of  words  must  b^  very  great.     Ideas  must  be  inter- 
11 
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changed ;  and  the  time  must  roll  np,  in  the  round  of  years, 
when  men  will  have  become  tolerably  well  acquiiinted'with 
the  things  nnd  improvements  of  the  world.  And  idcus  must 
incr()|>se  far  less  rapidly,  and  then  but  very  little;  and  then, 
and  not  until  this  state  of  thin];3  shall  measurably  transpire, 
can  it  be  said  that  language  will  have  conferred  its  proper 
and  designed  benefits  upon  mankind. 

Language  was  confcn'cd  upon  mankind  for  their  good. 
And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  few  words  constituting  the 
language  in  the  days  of  Adam;  I  mean  language  in  ita 
Doftural  organic  capabilities,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  bo 
made  useful.  Language  is  a  creation.  In  the  earliest  times 
they  know  and  were  able  to  use  only  its  alphabet-  We  are 
using  it  to  better  advantage;  but  it  will  require  a  distant 
future  to  witness  its  mOre  full  development. 

Language  was  created  and  intended  for  the  transmission 
of  our  thoughts  by  certain  articulate  sounds,  or  for  the 
communication  of  our  ideas  as  another  expresses  it;  and 
another,  for  the  expression  of  our  ideas.  These  descriptions 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  But  do  wc  or  can  we  communi- 
cate -our  ideas,  or  cxprei^a  our  thoughts,  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage? Upon  a,  little  reflection,  every  one  will  in  a  moment 
Bee  that  we  can  not.  He  can  communicate  some  of  them, 
but,  on  most  subjects,  the  far  greater  number  remain  with 
Lim,  aind  he  can  not  force  them  away  by  means  of  language. 
Let  a  man  undertake  to  describe  any  thing  to  his  friend — 
a  country,  a  horse,  or  a  cloud.  Let  him  try  to  describe 
his  fears,  hopes,  anxieties,  emotions.  Let  a  man  try  to  com- 
municate to  his  friend  his  opinions  of  another  man,  or  of 
.  morals,  \or,  indeed,  of  any  thing  else,  and  he  will  find  that 
'  he  canlnot  do  it.  All  these  ideas  are  distinctly  formed  in 
his  mind.  His  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  theni  is  exact. 
But  he  can  not  tell  his  friend  the  tithe  of  what  he  knows 
himself  He  can  communicate  some  of  the  grosser  and 
more  primary  features  of  the  principal  ideas,  and  language 
will  aid  bim  no  more.     You  can  gay  of  a  man  that  he  waa 
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tall  and  of  such  and  such  look ;  Jsut  your  description,  when 
finished,  will  apply  just  as  well  to  a  thousand  others,  whereas, 
in  'your  thoughts,  it  will  apply  to  that  one  man  only.     On  ■ 
most  subjects,  ouly  the  more  gross  outlines  of  the  idea  are 
transmitted. 

A  thief  in  a  city  entered  the  chamber  of  ap  invalid. un- 
able to  rise,  picked  up  what  he  wanted,  and  went  his  way. 
His  protection  consisted,  in  his  view,  without  understanding 
it  exactly,  in  the  inability  of  the  lyivalid  to  convey  his  ideas 
of  his  person  to  the  policeman.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  invalid  was  expert  in  the  art  of  drawing  likenesses ;  and 
by  the  time  the  policeman  was  there,  he  had  Bis  features  « 
and  person  clearly  sketched.  Now  he  -was  able  to  tdl  the 
officer  who  it  was  that  robbed  him,  and  the  officer  had  only 
to  go  into  the  street  and  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  as  soon 
as  he  met  with  him,  just,  as-  he  would  one  he  had  long 
known.  In  this  case  an  art  was  employed  to  do  the  natu- 
ral duty  of  language,  and  what' language  will  bo  able  to  do 
in  a  vastly  improved  state. 

What  we  can  not  do  with  language,  after  making  the 
effort,  we  generally  attribute  to  "feebleness  of  language." 
But  what  do  we  mean  precisely  by  the  fecblenent  of  lan- 
guage? Is  language  naturally  and  constitutionally  unhble 
to 'convey  distinctly  formed  ideas  from  one  to  another? 
Language,  like  all  other  gifts,  has  limits  firmly  set,  but 
.  within  those  limits  has  it  innate,  organic  inability?  If  so, 
then  it  was  not  well  designed  to  perform  its  intended 
offices. 

The   child   can  not  tell   you,  except  in  very  gross   and 
rough  outline,  what  happened  out  in  the  yard.      But  hi$  » 
inability  to  use  language  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  de- 
fect in  the  language  itself. 
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,       CONCERNING    ACOUSTICS — ITS    IMMENSE     NATURAL    IMPORT- 
ANCE,   AND    OUll.QRfcAT    LACK    OF- KNOWLEDGE    RE8PECT- 

'  "i  ING    IT.       •    ■        '  ■  ",  '■  .■'•■'"' 

'     ■  ,      Vert  ii>timatel^  connected  jvith  the  art  of  talking  •and 
■    •smging  is  the  seicitce  of  acoustics.     It  treats  of  lounds;  of^ 
their  formation,  their  transniissiofn  through  the  air,  and  their     • 
communication  with  the  ear,  etc. 

In  public  addresses  we  labor  under  great  disadvantage  for 
V  lack  of  knowledge  with  regard  __to  these  laws.  Ordinarily 
we  have  no  means  by  which  one  man  can  be  distinctly  heard  ^ 
by  over  one  or  two  thoysand' persons.  Some  few  speaking 
halls  are  said  to  seat  three"  thpusand  or  four  thousand  per- 
Bons;  but,  for  the  most  part, -a  speaker  is  not  heard-  well 
'  ,.  by  over  a  few  hundred. 

Numerous  expcrimiSnts  have  been  made   to  remedy  this 
difficulty,  but,  for  lack  of  Ijetter  knowledge  of  the  laws'of 
'         '    aiioustics,   they   have   frequently,   if  ftot  generally,  pro'  ud 
'  .    rather  a  disadvantage.  ,         •  ^ 

It  is  naturally  practicable  for  one  mpn  to  address  and  be 
well  heard  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  voice,  the  air, 
and  the  ear  possess  the  capability.  But  ordinarily,  in  pub- 
.  lie  discourses,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  sound  that  is  made 
:  is  uudm  I  once  suggested  to  a  doctor  of  divinity  an  im- 
provement in  a  pulpit.  But  he  replied  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference ;  one  place  to  stand  .was  as  good  as  another ! 

Air,  in  its  natural,  dry,  and  uncompressed  state,  is  by  no 
means  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  Then,  as  it  is  the  in- 
strument given  us  for  this  general  purpose,  it  would  seem 
that,  as  compared  with  some  other  things,  it  was  but  poorly 
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calculated  for  that  purpose,  or  wo  have  not  learned  how  to 
use'  it.     The  latter  is  the  necessary  conclusipn.  ^ 

Many  experiments  have  been  mnd(f  in  the  tHnsmission  of 
Botlud  by  whispering  galleries,  sounding-boards,  echo  upon 
rough  and  smooth  surfaces,  etc.,  which  go  to  show  that  the 
transmissibility  of  sound  under  some  circumstances  is  amaz- 
ing as  compared  with  other  circumstances.  But  while  a 
very  few— one  or  two  in  a  mniion— have  been,  at  least, 
attempting  some^improvemiyit  here,  the  great  mass  of  tho  ^ 
people  have  taken  not  a  singly  step  in  that  direction. 

And  BO  it  is.quite  common  to  see  men  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, almost  evcry-whero,  tamely  submitting  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages  in  Wiblie  declamation,  as  if  the  simplest  im- 
provemcnt  was  not  practicable.  And,  indeed,  it  is  true  to- 
day, that  almost  all  the  churches  in  the  land  are  arranged 
in  open  violation  of  such  plain  and  simple  rules  of  acous- 
tics as  we,  some  of  us,  are  acquainted  with.  The  laws  of 
sound  are  almost  wholly  disregarded;  imlced;  architects, 
ministers,  and  congregations  seem  not  to  know  'that  there 
are  any  such  laws.  And  generally,  or  indeed  uniformly;,, 
the  best  churches— the  great  and  wealthy  Trinity  Church, 
in  New  York,  being  an  example- -violate  these  laws  most 
rudely. 

And  so,'  as  yet,  we  have  failed  almost  entirely  to  appro- 
priate to   our  use  one  of  the  very  important  good  thinM^ 
which  God  has  provided   for  our  advantage.     It  is  almo3^s 
an  unused,  uncultivated  waste. 
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CONCEBSISW    WRITINO — IS    IT    PROBABLE    THAT    THE    MOST> 
\PROPER    MODE    6f   WRlTINd    IS   DISCOVERED? 

One  of  n^e  most  useful  and  important  things  in  oivilized 
life  is  the  avi  of  Writing.  There  ha^  been,  first  and  last,  a' 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  art.  Some  contend  it 
was  first  known  when  God  wrote  the  Ten  Coramaudmen'ts| 
but  there  is  no  good  evidcfnce  that  it  was  not  in  use  long 
before.  It  is  next  to  certain  that  it  has  been  in  use  very 
nearly  as  "Umg  as  language  has.  But  we  are  concerned 
rather' with  its  progress  than  its  origin.  If  we  compare  its 
present  Bta^e  of  advance  with  |lio  past,  we  shall  note  very 
great  imp'mbVcment ;  but  if  with  its  ultimate  capabilities,  we 
must  work  more  slowly  and  reason  more  carefully. 

In  olden  time,  for  many  conjturies,  writing  improved  very 
slowly;  and,  as  compared  with  our  c'xperience,  was  per- 
formed vcry-inconveuiently.  They  wrote,  with  various  kinds 
of  instruments,  upon  bark,  upon  sftiooth,  flat  stones,  boards, 
sktns,  and  the  like.  After  a  long  time,  ink  and  then  pa- 
per were  invented,  and  printing,  which  is  but  a  mode  of 
copying — came  into  vogue.  And  now  we  write  very  fast 
and  pi'int  with  great  speed,  compai;atively.  .And  because 
of  this  simple  fact,  but  with  no  reasons  that  can  be  sug- 
gested, we  imagine  that  the  art  has  arrived  at  the  acme  of 
its  perfection.  But  this  conclusion  lies  in  na  sound  phi- 
losophy.  It  ia  the  mere  blind  result  of  ig<!orance  and  in- 
attention. ,  *' 

But  this  prestot  mode  o'f  writing — slowly,  slowly,  word 
after  word — is  delyptive  and  immature,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  there  is  a\tfeat  disparity  in  the  time  neccisary  in 
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the  formation  of  words  in  the  mind"  and  that  in  copying 
them  with  the  pen.  A'speakcl-  ^ill  speak  words  about 
ns  fast  generally  r.s  a  hearer  will  receive  them;  but  ift 
writing,  thw  hand  is  donstantly  lagging  away  behind  the 
Blind.  "^  And  this  inconvenience  results  not  only  from  the 
were  lack  of  speed,  but  the  Tiand  receiving  tho  words  so 
slowly,  the  mind  is  con.stantly  frustrated  and  incommddod ' 
by  .the'  detention.  The  best  part  of  a  thought  is  often  lost, 
■or  the  whole  of  it.hecause  the  mind  could  not  woi||c  weir, 
in  full'  force,  so  slowly.  This  constant, curb  upon  the  wind 
is  a  great  disadvantage  to  its  performances.  The  mind  sel- 
dom If  ever  works  well  unless  it  can  siftl  off  glibly  and 
without  interruption.  '  "_ 

.Practice  does  not  remedy  this  difficulty  In  the  least;  it 
"only  accustoms  us  to  it.  But  God  never  intenAid  fhat  one 
art  or  endowment  bestowed  by  "him  should  work  injury  ^ 
upon  another;  nor  that  two  endowments  intended  to  work 
conjointly  should  be  invested  with  widely  different  powers 
of  motion.  ■  . 

And  is  there  no  way  by  which  this  difficulty  may  be  reme- 
died? It  is  strange  to  say  that  wo' all  know  very  well  there 
is.  Improvcjments  have,  been  introduced  ^ly  \yhich,  if 
there  were  no  others  within  readywoulJY^d  no  doubt 
eron  will,  go  far  to  facilitate  the  sdfed  of  w>itiV-  No  par- 
ticular numl5er-or  kind  of  marksfciade  on  papflr  are  neces- 
sary in  writing.  Surely  there  cal'be  no  absolu|©^need^4or 
writinc;  every  word  out  in  full.  ■  .  t 

The"  art  of  condensing  and  saving  in  the  manual  labor  of 
writing  was  introduced,  and  practiced  to  considerable  ex- 
tent, among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  twt  thousand 
year's  ago; "and  thirty  years  ago  more  than  a  hif dred  trea- 
"^scs'had  been  published  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. And  since  thit  time  the  practice  .of  writing  quick'- 
hand  has  Ijocu  ,iau!£lit  and  extended  considerably.  In  the 
year  17C7,  the  firet*\horoughly  scientific  trejitise  on  the 
subject  was  published  ty  Byrone,  an  English, stenographer; 
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and  sin^awliich  time  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  m  thaVs^yle  of  writing.  At  the  present  time  it  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
To  what  degree  of  perfection  it  may  be  carried,  how  far  it 
may  be  modified,  improved,  and  simplified  to  thought,  are 
questions  to  be  answered  in  the  future. 

We  know,  however,  that  many. persons  can  write  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  will  talk,  and  that  lengthy  discourses  are 
frequently  copied  as  they  are  delivered,  verbatim.  The  sys- 
tem, too,  has  for  more  of  si/slcm  in  it  than  our  common  4r 
mode  of  word-mffking.  It  begins  with  an  cdphahct  strictly 
and  accurately  philosophical,  which  the  common  mode  of  S" 
•spelling  certainly' does  not.  The  English  alphabet  is  well 
known  to  be  most  wretchedly  defective.  Still,  phonography, 
as  quick-hand  is  now  called,  has  its  difliculties  and  obstacles 
lyhich  must  be  overcome.        f 

Telegraphing  is  another  mide  of  quick  writing  which  is 
likely  to  work  oufgrcat  iniplovements  and  advantages. 

From  these,  and  many  otheV  Lonsidcrations  that  might  be 
named,  it  seems  nearly  certain  \^iat  the  great  and  useful  art 
of  WRITIXO,  as  a  means  of  addicising  our  thoughts  to*  the 
eye,  is  yet  in  a  greatly  uniuipioved  and  infantile  condition, 
cspccialjy  when  we  compare  it  with  its  natural  companion, 
the  fornMion  of'di'.tinet  thoughts  in  the  mind.  It  is  to 
have  a  great  and  wonderful  future  in  the  coming  years  of 
this  world's  current  historji 
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CHAPTER-  XLI.       • 

COHCERNINQ     LONGEVITY,     ANCIENT    AND     MODERj/^— WHICH 
IS   THE    RULE    ANB    WHICH   THE   EXCEPTION? 

People  before  the  flood,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
lived  sometimes  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  and  even  more.. 
Probably  from  seven  to  about  nine  hundred  years  might  be 
regarded  the  general  rule.  About  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
the  Jives  of  men  began  to  shorten  until  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, a  period  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  its  length — a  little 
over  four  hundred  years  according  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  one  tkousand'^ears  according  to  the  basis*  of  calcula- 
tion used  by  Dr.  Hales.  Many  other  chronologers  differ 
■widely.  That  patriarch  died  at  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  which  was  then  regarded  "a  good  old  age."  From, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Abraham,  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  seem  to  have  been  considered 
about  as  long  as  old  men  generally  lived ;  and  since  some 
ages  afterward,  three-score  and  ten  years  has  been  consid^ 
cred  a  fair  period  for  one  old  man's  life. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  upon  the  longevity  of 
the  ancients.  The  inquiry  seems  to  be  generally  why  Go 
BO  greatly  lengthened  out  the  lives  of  the'  people  of  the  fi 
ages.  Some  assign  this  cause,  and  some  that.  Joseph 
gives  four.  The  first  three  seem  rather  whimsical,  but  the 
last  is  in'these  words:  "Because  their  food  was  then  fitter 
for  the  prolongation  of  life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a 
number  of  years." 

In  these  inquiries  it  is  assumed,  on  what  ground  I  know 
not,  that  for  some  reasons  God  granted  special  favors  of 
long   life    to   the   ancients    beyond   th«    normal    or   natural 
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period  of  ipan's-life.  But  how' do  they  ascertain  which  is 
the  rule  i ml  .which  is  tkc  exception?  Why  not  assume 
that  nine  hundred  years  is  the  rule,  the  natural  longevity; 
and  that  in  these  later  ages  life  has  become  shortened? 

In  tho  absence  of  revealed  information,  we  are  left  tosucll 
analofrioal  reasoning  as  wo  may  deduce.  Ana|  first,  it  would 
ECO!.,  strange,  and  would  seem  to  require  some  little  proof, 
that  the  world  should  begin  with  a  most  important  and  ex- 
tra <rdinay  exception  to  a  normal  rule.  Secondly,  iii  that 
proves  any  thing,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  long. ' 
life  period  is  any  shbrter  in  the  "vorld's  .history,  so  far,  than 
the  short  life  period.  And,  thirdly,  is  there  any  thing  to 
disprove  the  supposition  that  the  shortening  of  man's  life  in 
these  later  ages  is  the  natural  result  of  adventitious'causes — 
'the  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  chiefly?  This  is  cerr 
tainly  natural  at  least.  This  tfiing  would  be  likely  to  regu- 
late itself  in  the  course  of  years,  and  bring  things  right 
again.         ,       .«  , 

A.  part  of  map's  constitution  endowed  him  with  something, 
as  in  all  similar-cases,  I  know  not  what,  which  caused  his 
life. to  be  about  so^long  at  old  age.  Other  animals  live,  some 
onS  year,  some  ton,  and  some  twenty  years.  And  one  would 
presume  that,  at  the  first,  man's  life  would  confqiim  to  its 
constitution..  Tlrtngs  wore  ^hen  normal,  simple,  natural.      * 

There  are  htws  of  life.  These  laws,  with  their  effects, 
begin  and  cnd'not  by  any  means  with  one  individual  person 
of  our  race.  The  results  of  the  violation  or  the  observance 
of  these  laws  enter  the  genealogical  current  and  pass  on 
down,  receiving  increase  frfcm  a  thousand  confluent  inlets. 
And  after  teu  or  twenty  generations,  a  child  may  be  said 
t<J  be  healthy — that  is,  as  healthy  as  others;  but  there  is 
a  virus  iu  him  a  thousand  years  old,  which  will  most  as- 
suredly cut  down  his  life  to  about  that  of  his  parents  and 
others  around  him,  though  that  be  one-fourth  or  one-tenth 
the  primary  nonstitutioual  measure.  ' 

The  two  opposing  principles  of -waste  &ni  preservation  are 
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constantly  at  work  in  man.  The  one  sucks  in  poison  from 
a  thousand  rivlilots  of  irregularity,  while  the  other  is  con- 
stantly working  to  throw  it  off  by  means  of  the  physiological 
machinery.  But  for  this  latter  provision,  assisted  by  some 
little  ^medical  and  surgical  aid,  the  race  would,  in  a  hun- 
dred years  to  come — ^not  to  speak  of  any  considerable  pe- 
riod— becoloic  imbecile  and  dwarfish,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  become  extinct.   . 

Let  any  reflecting  man  stand  still  a  little,  and  look  out 
upon  the  world  and  see  how  people  live,  and  he  will  won- 
der that  they  do  not  terminate  human  life  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. ,  ■  , 

Look  at  savage  life.     Sec  their  many  exposures  every  day. 

'  Grftat  lack,  and  irregularity  in  food,  flothing,  labor,  rest;  no 
medicine,  no  science,  no  dwellings,  with  unrestrained  pas- 
sions and  utter  recklessness  of  life  or  health.  And  yet  it 
is  the  burning  shame  of  civilization  that  they  have  about  as 
good  health  as  civilized  people,' and  oftontimes-niuch  better. 
Nay,  much  more':  it  ijttrue.that  wliere  civilization  is  the 
highest,  according  to  th^goramon  estimate,  health  and  Ion-  ' 
gevity  are  the  lowest.  The  explanatibn  is,  that  while  sav- 
ages injure  their  health  immensely,  eivi4ized  people,  in  other 
and  different  vjai/s,  injure  theirs  still  more! 

Why  do  we  not  find  as  many  persons  between  the  ages 
of  seventy  and  one  hundred  as  between  ten  and  forty?  Is 
it  even  the  general  rule  that  mcfl,  live  till  the  machinery  of 
life  wears  out?  Indd^,  it  hardly  ever  wears  out.  lliwfi 
we  any  well-settled  physiological  test  that  this  has  been  tlie 
case  in  a  single  instance  in  the  last  three  thousand  years? 
T,he  machine  is  always  broken  by  some  accident  or  misman- 
agement. ' 

May  be,  therefore,  in  the  first  generations,  before  rtieso 
irregularities  had  had  time  to  work  out  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, we  find  man  in  his  normal  and  natural  condition. in 
this  respect.     And  the  shortening  of  life  which  We  see  aft- 

°  erward  is,  may  be,  a  departure  from  normal  rule,  and  not  » 
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finding  of  it  for  the  first'time.     Is  tbe  shortening  the  re- 
Buit  of  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Almighty,  o*  of  human 
.  conduct?     May  be  it  is  both. 

t^^  Tlie  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia-gathers  up  a  few  statistic;}  id 
^^  the  last  century,  of  forty_-three  persons^  who  lived  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and'ten  years;  fifteen  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty;  ten  from  one 
hundred  ami  thirty  to  one  hundrotfand  forty;  thirteen  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  six  from  one 
liiiiidrcd  and  fifty  to^  one.  hundred  and  sixty;  one,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine;  one,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  one, 
one  huadrcd  and  el'ghty-five.  And  I  notice  that  Pliny,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  gives  account,  in  a  very  small 
district  in  Italy,  between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty- four  persons  between  the  ages  of  one 
huudred  and  one  hundred'  and  forty,  and  in  another  little 
neighborhood  of  thirty-two  between  one  hundred  and  one  ' 
Imndred  and  fifty.  These  are  a*f»w  instances  of  the  crop- 
ping out  of  fine,  partially  healthful  veins  in  the  descend- 
ing genealogiral  current,  which  may  yet  be  restored  to  a 
state  of  natural  soundness.  But,  in  order  to  this  restora- 
tion, in  the  natural  process  of  things,  a  good  many  years 
will  yet  be  necessary.  This  short-lived  period  may  turn 
out  to  be  but  a  short  parenthesis,  though  of  several'  thou- 
sand years'  duration.       i 

Almost,  all  the  deaths  t^at  occur  are  evidently  prema- 
ture. Very  few  live  to  what  is  generally  co'nsidered  pld 
age.  A  few  die  from  accidental  causes,  but  nine-tenths  of 
t\e  people  die  from  what  wc  call  disease,  in  the  midst  of 
the  vigor  of  life.  And  what  is  disease  hut  the  result  p/  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  health?  Ah,  it  may  be  replied,  dis- 
•  easo  is  the  result  of  sin.  That  may  be  very  true,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  result  of  violations  of 
the  laws  of  health.  Sin  produces  conduct  which  violates  the 
proper  rules  of  living,  which  sets  agoing  a  stream  of  physio- 
logical virus  which  cro^s  out  here  and  there  in  disease  and 
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death.  This  cropping-out  is  assisted,  more  or  less,  and 
oftentimes  very  greatlj',  by  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
person.  . 

Now,  suppose  sin  to  be  so  far  eradicated  from  mankind 
that  the  laws  of  health  are  well  observed,  and  that  this  con- 
tinues for  one  hundred  generations  only.  Who  will  not  say 
that  death  will  not  appear  in  ,i^»fi  world  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  now  is?  There  Wpulcl  be  no  deaths  from 
violence,  except  from  unavoidable  accidents,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  fr(;m  what  is  now  called  disease.  Indeed,  disMse 
c  must'  after  awhile  disappear.  Man  would  pass  as  quietly 
into  eternity  as  a  lamp  goes  out  for  lack  of  oil.  He  would 
pass  away  as  quietly  as  a  gentle  sleep.  His  sensibilities 
have  grown  dull  imperceptibly.  The  vital  energy  becomes 
more  and  more  sluggish;  the  body  becomes  less  and  less 
vital,  ind  is  really  almost  dead;  the  organs  scarcely  per- 
form their  function-'^  the  mind  dozes  gently,  'and  the  man 
is  relieved  and  invigorated  by  the  departure  of  the  body 
in  its  last  lipgeriug  steps,  and  he  is  calmly  an'd  sweetly 
dead. 

Nothing  short  of  this  is  natural  death.  And  do  not  these 
considerations  indicate  a  high  probability  that  men  will 
live  one  thousand  years?  I  claim  to  know  no  more  than 
others  who  will  reason  soberly  by*  the  lights  of  Scripture 
and  Nature.  Will  not  a  sinless  state  of  the  world  produce 
these  results  in  a  hundred  or  a  few  hundred  generations? 

And  I  must  refuse  to  allow  that  a  thousand  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  generations  can  not  be,  or  will  not  be,  meas- 
ured out  to  our  race  merely  because  we  have  not  leen  it 
done.  '  I  must  have  ether  and  better  reasons. 
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ANIMALS- 


CONCfeRNINO  WIL*    ANIMALS — THEIR  WILDNESS  IS   MERELY 
TEMPORARY   AND   INCIDENTAL. 


he  worla! 


Wild  animals  are  an  innovlJU^ipon  the  harmony  of 
nature,  and  an  anomaly  in  the  world".  They  belong  natu- 
rally to  an  irregular  and  beginning  state  of  the  world.  The 
world  was  not  made  for  dumb  animals;  but  both  they  and 
the  world  were  made  for  man's  special  use.  The  wildness 
of  wild  animals  is  one  of  the  incidents  or  accidents  of  life,, 
not  one  of  its  rules;  and  it  will  regulate  iUself  as  the  yorld 
becomes  inhabited  and  matures  into  its  proper  usefulness. 
^Let  us  see  :  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  4ho  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thin" 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  said.  Belaid,  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat!  -tknA 
to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  tp  every  thjng  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein 
.there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat:  and 
it  was  so."  . 

As  previously  explained,  the  world  was  made  for  man, 
for  his  especial  use  and  behoof,  with  allots  appurtenances 
of  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  etc. ;  and  all  these  things 
were  formally  and  solemnly  conveyed,  and  set  over  to  him 
in  a  solemn  deed  of  gift  and  delivery;  and  some  of  them 
were'  actually  and  personally  delivered  ii^o  his  hand. 

Let  us' read  again:    "  Apd  out  of  the  ground  the  l^pri 
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God  formed  ctery  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  thorn  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof."  * 

Thus  they  were  hrought  to  Adam  and  delivered  into  his 
hand.  There  was  no  differonoe  between  wild  and  tame ; 
they  were  all  domestic. 

And  again,  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  we  see  no  allusion 
made  to  wildness  in  animals.  Noah  was  to  bring,  and  did 
bring,  "tworof^every  sort"  Into  the  ark  with  him,  and  in 
like  manner  discharged  thsul.  "Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing 
that  crcepetll  upon  the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and  two 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God 
commanded  Noah."  And  the  reason  for  this  was,  "that 
they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fi-uitful  aild 
multiply  upon  the  earth." 

Doctor  Clarke,  in  commenting  on  the  fiftieth  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter,  says ;  "  It  was  physic^ly  impossible  for 
Noah  to  have  collected  such  a  vast  number  of  tame  and 
fejocious  animals ;  nor  could  they  have  been  retained  in 
their  wards  by  mere  natural  means."  And  so  he  makes  th» 
■whole  a  miraculous  interposition.  That  is,  at  least,  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  settling  biblical  questions.  But  I  see 
nothing,  either  in  reason  or  revelation,  which  givea  color  to 
Buch  a  concli^ioli.  .  Doctor  Clarke  does  not  kpow,  nor  does 
any  one  else,  whether  there  were  any  "wild"  or  J' ferocious" 
animals  al  the  time  of  the  flood ;  but  it  is  both  ullCatuhd 
and  unscriptural  to  suppose  they  were  created  wild.  Non 
can  I  see  the  Doctor's  "physical  impossibility."'  Surely, 
Noah  did  not  have  a  pair  each  of  oycry  varieti/  as  we  now^ee 
them  extended.  There  was  Necessity  only  for  two  each 'of 
every  sjiecics.  Natural  history  and  physiology  give  suflBcient  , 
room  for  the  wide  extension  into  the  varieties  which  we  see 
in  modern  ages.  * 

Nothing  is  more  easily  actounted  for  than  wildness  and 
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ferocity  in  i^ild  animals.  Turn  any  animal  into  the  forest, 
and  neglect  to  use  him  according  to  the  original  grant,  and 
he  will  soon  become  wild  and  very  likely  ferocious.  Th«n 
most  sluggish  hogs  will  become  perfectly  wild  in  two  years, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  they  will  be  a  very  different  animal 
in  many  respects.  In  this  short  time  they  will  be  more  fleet 
and  more  ferocious  than  bears,  and  as  much  so  as  wolves  or 
panthers.  I  make  this  statement  from  observation.  Do- 
mestic use  on  the  one  hand,  and  total  neglect  on  the  other, 
will  very  materially  change  the  appearance,  form,  color,  and 
character  of  any  animals — some  more  than  others.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  four  thousand  years  ago  there  were 
anyanimals  which  bore  a  very  striking  rescmblanceUo  their 
progeny  now. 

Wildness  in  animals,  like  all  other  incidental  evils,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  product  of  sin  in  man;  but  still  these  changes 
come  about  naturally  and  not  miraculously.  Bad  men  con- 
duct themselves  badly  as  well  toward  beasts  as  tSward  every 
thing  else;  and  bad  conduct  toward  beasts,  coupled  with 
neglect,  estrangement,  etc.,  would  soon  produce  the  wildness 
we  see. 

But,  give  the  simple  machinery  of  the  Gospel  scope  and 
time  to  work  its  work,  and  these  irregularities  will  be  rec- 
tified. "The  wolf  also  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  thoih.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  fted;  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  Ijke  an  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on 
the  cockatrice's  den."  "The  wolf  and  thd  lamb  shall  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  and 
dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat." 

These  Scriptures,  I  presume,  mean  just  what  they  say. 
But  one  says,  ."That  will  be  in  the  millennium."  Quite 
likely.    We  will  see  a  little  aJaout  "  millennium  "  after  awhile. 
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But  still,  tlicso  times  of  peace  and  concord,  even  among  the    . 
animals,  is  to  come  about  in  the  straightforward  history  of  . 
the  world  as  we  now  inhabit  it,  by  laws  and  causes  now  in  • 
being,  without  any  supernatural  interposition  or  the  interven- 
tion df  other  laws.     They  look  forward  to  a  period  o^mcre 
simple  maturity  and  ripeness  in  our  affairs.  » 

Wc  first  hear  of  wild  animals,  as  well  as  I  remember,  in 
the  old  age  of  Jacob,  which,  according  to  some  chronologies, 
•was  probably  about  seven  hundred,  or  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred years^after  the  flood.  But  these  "evil  beasts"  niaf 
have  gone  wild  in  a  short  time  previously.  Beyond  all 
question,  all  the  wildness  now  known  in  animals  might  occur 
in 'a  few  hundred  years.  The  hunting  of  Nimrod,  in  all 
likelihood,  had  no  reference  to  beasts  at  all.  He  was  a 
king,  and  a  bold,  bad  man,  and  his  hunting  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  incursions  and  conquests  among  the  nations.  '" 

The  hunting  and   procuring  of  "venison"  by  Esau  and 
Jaeob,  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.     Venison  means — ex- 
cept recently  and  in  this  country — any  kind  of  very  good  ' 
or  delicate  fleshj  either  of  beasts  or  birds.'  , 

\Ye  are  not  able,  therefore,  to  find  any  thing,  either  in 
revelation  or  natural  history,  to  disperse  the  supposition 
that  the  wildness  of  wild  animals  is  a  mere  incidental  thing 
■which'  has  happened.  AVc  see  how  easily  any  animals,  if 
turned  out  and  neglected,  will  go  wild  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
it  requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  their  natural  history 
to  see  how  their  character,  form,  color,  etc.,  will  become 
changed  in  even  the;  shqrt  space  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  or 
thirty  generations.  And  we  see  how  easily  any  wild  animals 
may  be  tamed  anrf  domesticated.  Even  the  very  individuals 
taken  fr'on^  the  forest  may  be  partially  domesticated;  but  in 
a  few  generations  they  may  be  made  entirely  docile. 

Many  aninwls  have  strayed  so  far  in  their  wild  state  from, 
domestic  habitudes,   that  it  is  quite   likely  those  varieties 
will  become  ejtiuct,  and  so  not   return  at  all  to  domestic 
habits.     BuC  beyond  question  the  Scriptures  look  forward 
12  V        ■ 
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to  the  time  when  all  existing  animals  will  he  domestic,  tamo, 
and  docile.  Man  himself  will  become  tame  and  docile  first, 
and  then  the  world  will  put  on  a  kiifd,  harmless,  and  -peace- 
ful condition.  This  looks  natural.  It^ harmonizes  with  our 
normal  notions  of  ultimate  fitness  and  propriety. 

And,  moreover,  this  must  be  ^5,^  or  the  world  will«die      * 
prematurely.     Wild  boasts  live  in  the  wiUlernesSj  and  what 
is  a  wilderness  but  a  wild';' crude,  uncultivated, ~an4^ unused  ff' 
region,  not  yet  appropriated  by  mau  to  its  intended  purpose? 
If  the  world  was  wisely  and  properly  made — mjde  right,  to 
an  intelligent  end  and  purpose,  for  the  use  and  behoof'of 
man,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  ultimately  no      " 
unused  wilderness  remainin^f^  it.     Otherwise,  the  inquiry 
arises,   What  was  it  made  for?     Thfe  world   was  made  the 
rfght  size,  of  the  proper  capacity ;  there  is  not  an  acre  too 
much  nor  an  acre  too  little. 

Then  there  is  no  room  for  wiltl  beasts.  They  can  not 
roam  in  cities,  villages,  and  highly  cultivated  grounds.  A 
•proper  itsc  of  the  world  which  God  gave  to  man  abrogates 
the  notion  of  a  part  of  it  remaining  iij  a  wild,  unused  con- 
dition  to  be  roamed  over  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 


CHAPTER    XLIir.  • 

CONCERNINO  THE  PRE-ADAMITE  EARTH,  CONSIDERED  IN  REP- 
EBENCE  TO  ITS  MOST  NATURAL  OR  PROBABLE  RELATION 
TO    THE   EARTH    IN    ITS   PRESENT   FORM.         • 

The  researches  of  science  and  a  better  understanding  of 
revelation  has,  we  may  say,  demonstrated  the  Adamic  crea- 
tion to  be  comparatively  a  recent  thing.  Primary  creation 
did  not  take  place  at  that  period ;  that  is,  the  matter  of  the 
'oarth  was  brought  into  existence  by  creative  power  perhap» 
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many  millions  of  years  or  ages — if  there  wore  any  years  or 
■  apes — before  that  time.     The  earth  certainly  teas,  for  it  was 
without  form,   (its  present  form.)  when  *the   spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  fnce  of  the  waters. 

Some,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  time  of 
Adam  the  period  of  absolute  creation,  which  is  already 
pretty  clearly  ascertained  to  be  contrary  to  nature,  have  con- 
sidered the  six  (hii/s  as  six  periods  of  indefinite  and  proba- 
bly very  great  length.  But  I  do  not  sefi  tlie  necessity  or 
even  propriety  of  this  construction.  The  first  two  verses 
Vofthe  chapter,  and  tlrose  /subsequent,  speak  of  quite  difi"er- 
ent  things.  The  former  inibrm  us  of  primary,  chaotic  aca-, 
tion,  and  of  the  cxisk-ncc  of  the  material  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  took  cognizance  of 
it  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  it.  And,  beginning  with 
the  third  verse,  the  history  informs  lis  of  a  quite  different 
thing;  namely,"  the  arra)ij'^»ic;i(  of  this  mass  and  the  putdpg 
of  it  into  its  present  form  and  condition.  This  latter^ro- 
,  cess  was  accomplished  in  six  doys,  as  we  now  count  days. 
And  there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  as  to  the  amount 
'of  duration  which  might  have  intervened  between*  the  crea- 
tion of  the  original  material  of  the  world  and  the  arrange- 
ment oMt  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  of  Adam.  On  this 
subject  our  information  must  come  from  science  exclusively, 
That  there  was  a  prc-adamite  existence  of  the  substane; 
*f  the  earth  is,  I  think,  stated  in  Scripture;  and,  although 
science  has  not  measured  the  period  of  its  existence  before 
the" creation  of  man  with  accuracy,  it  has  very  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that,  as  compared  with  that  since,' it  was  abso- 
lutely iminensc,  far,  very  "far  beyond  eomjputatioQ  or  com- 
prehension. ^ 

But  the  prc-adamitO'  earth  was  not  by  any  means"  in  all 
these  lengthened  periods  a  mere  lifeless,  useless,  motionless 
mass  of  chaos.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  then,  as  now, 
was  moving,  progressing,  working  on  harmoniously  and 
regularly,  from  step  to  step,  from  one  point  M  acc(»lfip' 
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merit  to  anotlicf,  age  after  age,  cycle  after  cycle,  looking 
forward  constantly  to  the  incoming  scenes  and  condition  we 
now  see  in  the  little  brief  period  since  the  human  creation. 
And  if  wo  had  been  there — away  along  in  those  immense 
periods — with  our  present  endowments  and  standards  of 
measurenieut  of  periods,  we  would  no  doubt  have  considered 
things  in  a  matured  or  nearly  matured  condition.  Thino;3 
would  appear  to  be  almost  standing  still,  or  at  least  moving 
to  little  or  no  purpose.  Or  if  we  could  have  marked  tho 
progress  and  growth  of  successive  generations  of  primeval 
forests,  and  marked  the  gradual  and  slow  transformation  of 
these  forests  into  immense  coal-beds,  and,  reasoning  as  many 
do  now,  we  would  at  least  have  conoluded  that  alj  this  was 
so  much  labor  latst,  or  so  miieh  Divine  energy  cxp9nded  to 
no  practical  end.  These  imi)ien.se  formations  Would  seem 
to  have  no  valuable  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  are  of  no  use  to  the  fish  nor  to  the  reptiles,  which 
in  those  periods  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  eirth. 

But  even  now,  in  this  short. space,  the  wisdom  of  most 
of  these  operations  arc  at  least  somewhat  apparent;  and  wo 
can  not  doubt  but  tho  eye  of  Infinite  Wisdom  was  over  all 
these  precautionary  movements,  and  every  thing  was  shaped 
to  a  valuable  end.  And  wonderfully  immense,  and  to  our 
.  feeble  comprehension  almost  ihconceivablc  in  cluration,  as 
were  those  preparatory  measures,  they  were  merely  prepara- 
tory. They  were  nothing 'more  nor  less  than  .necessary 
preparations  to  fit  up  a  world  for  the  use  arid  occupancy 
of  thisi  race  of  men. 

If,  for  the  space  Of  inconceivable  and  incalculable  ages, 
there  was  a  period  of  the  earth's  history  when  it  was  un- 
tenanted by. cither  animal  or  vegetable,  but  presented  a  mass 
of  Ore  and  water — dissolving,  molding,  conforming,  fusing, 
smelting — it  was  that  rocks,  and  earths,  and  minerals,  and 
salt^,  an*l  other  valuable  articles,  might  be  manufactured  in 
the  gre'at  laboratory  of  nature  for  the  future  use  of  an  in- 
telligent race.  "  '       , 
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And  if,  during  other  scries  of  measureless  periodicity,  a 
very  low  class  of  vcj^etablcs  began  to  appear,  like  marine 
forests— a  soft,  weedy,  woody  growth,  of  immense  luxuriance, 
and  age  after  age  it  fell  back  uudccayed  and  without  decom- 
position, forming  immense  bods  and  filling  th*  bowels  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  passing  even  under  the  sea  in 
places — it  was  that  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  might  be 
thus  prepared  and  laid  away,  at  the  only  period  when  it 
could  be.  made  for  the  various  indispensable  uses  in  the 
more  advanced  ages  of  the  world. 

And  now  mark  the  movements  of  the  Almighty  mind  api 
of  the  Almighty  hand  in  these  incomparably  lengthened  and  ' 
■wise,  and  seemingly  laborious,  preparations  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  people  who,  in  due  time,  should  come  in  to  oc- 
'cupy  the  riehly  provided  and  immensely  munificent  theater! 
See  the  great  and  wonderful  preparations !  There  is  nothing 
.Licking,  nor  yet  lacking  in  abundance.  Mark  the  unmeas- 
ured store-houses  of  material;  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.  And  then  see  the  wonderfully 
immense  foundric;-,,  furnaces,  laboratories,  and  machinery  of 
a  thousand  kinds,  which  have  been  thus  in  ceasless  opera- 
tion age  after  age,  and  period  after  period  of  unmeasured 
duratio\j,  and  all  looking  away  to  the,  Adamie  creation  which 
should  eclipse  all  before  in  grandeur,  when  a  race  of  intelli- 
■  gent  beings  should  come  up  through  the  creating  hand  of 
God  to  occupy,  possess,  use,  and  enjoy  them  all. 
.  The  intelligent  mind  is  burdened,  over-burdened,  under 
the  mighty  conception,  as  the  thought  catches  a  faint  out- 
line of  these  immense  preparatory  labors.  All  nature  seems 
'  to  be  laid  under  contribution;  every  thing  works  unceas- 
in"-ly,  with  no  rest  neither  day  nor  night.  In  truth  there 
is  neither  day  nor  night  to  mark  a  resting  period.  All  is 
progress. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  no  creating.  All  this  was  done 
away  back  in  the  dim  distance,  in  the  trackless  regions  of 
periodicity.     And  yet  every  thing  all  the  while  looks  anx- 
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iously  forward  when  the  preparation  shall  he  c'ompleted,  and 
a  world  be  prepared  for  the  occupaney|6f  its  intended  pro- 
prietor. 

And  at  length  the  preparation  becomes  complete.  The 
water  and  land  are  separated;  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
have  been  made  at  the  proper  periods;  sand  is  made — iron, 
lead,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  all  the  metals  were  made; 
the  gases  were  formed,  the  atmosphere  was  collected,  the 
ground  was  hardened,  eleetricity  was  diffused  evcry-where; 
and  all  these  were  garnered  away  and  spread  around  in  all 
the  proper  places  of  deposit,  and  earth  was  ready  for  ani- 
mal life.  Vegetation  had  been  set  to  growing  a  little  way 
back,  at  the  proper  time — perhaps  a  period  as  long  »s  a 
miljion  of  years.  And  now  the  lower  animals  were  formed, 
and  earth"  was  ready  for  her  resident  proprietor.  And  so 
God  gave  this  planet  its  present  relation  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  it  became  the  residence  of  man.  And  so  the 
world  was  now,  and  not  until  now,  ready  for  its  intended 
use.  It  could  not  have  been  made  ready  sooner ;  and  to  have 
delayed  the  human  use  of  it  longer  would  have  been  disad- 
vantageous. 

And  now  wc  are  told  that,  after  all  thi^  lengthy  prepara- 
tion, this  inconceivable  immensity  of  outlay  in  getting  things 
ready,  and  man  has  been  here  as  the  occupant,  that  he  is  to 
remain  upon  it  and  use  it  for  the  very  little  space  of  six  or 
■  ten  thousand  years !  God  was  millions  of  years  in  getting 
it  ready,  in  preparing  a  theater  upon  which  an  intelligent 
race  might  glorify  his  Makcr^ — in  a  preparation  so  immensely 
extensive  and  varied — and  then,  before  the  tenth  part  of  it  is 
discovered,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  it  used,  the  whole  is 
to  be  abandoned,  and  God  himself  is  absolutely  to  destroy 
it  and  fix  up  a  new  one,  or  arrange  it  differently!  What 
a  wonderful  inconsistency  this  would  be!  What  a  violent 
innovation  upon  all  the  forms  of  harmony  and  apparent  co- 
operation which  nature  evcry-where  puts  on! 

No,  it  is  not  sol     Man  liimself,  with  his  restricted  Intel- 
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led,  would  adapt  measures  to  ends  better  than  that.  An 
iutelligeut  uian  would  not  labor  incessantly  fifty  years  tq 
prepare  a  re.sidencc  to  be  used  an  hour,  when  one  with  a- 
thousandth  part  of  the  furniture,  outlay,  and  finish  would 
answer  just  as  good  a  purpose.  And  then  when  you  come 
further  to  examine  this  temporary  human  residence,  so  pre- 
pared, and  find  that  but  few  of  the  apartments  have  been  en- 
tered at  all,  or  are  indeed  of  any  sort  of  use;  that  its  richest 
halls  have  scarcely  been  discovered;  that  but  a  very  little  of  • 
the  furniture  has  been  seen,  or  examined,  or  used,  or  can 
be  used  at  all,  we  sec  greater  and  still  greater  evidences  of 
folly  and  inooasistency  in  the. construction.  His  labor,  ex- 
cept a  very  little,  was  bestowed  in  vain  I 

And  shall  wo  establish  a  theory  which  will  charge  a  worse 
foUy  than  this  upon  God?     God  forbid!  > 

AVhen  God  set  chaos  into  separating  and  confirming  mo- 
tion, invested  with  the  principle  of  gravitation,  adhesion, 
etc.,  and  geared  its  complex  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  gases,  fluids,  solids,  carbon,  oils,  electricity,  etc.,  and 
carried  on  this  great  work  through  periods  in  duration  too 
long  to  be  computed  by  man,  and  in  process  of  ages  brought 
all  to  completion  and  readiness  for  man's  use;  and  when  he 
then  created  his  creature  capable  of  associating  with  his 
Maker,  and  placed  him  here  and  gave  all  into  his  hand,  and 
enjoined  upon  him  to  nse  it,  all  being  evidently  made  ready 
for  his  use,  it  was  for  an  end  and  purpose  answerable  to 
such  preparation.  The  object  was  in  harmony  with  the 
means.  The  establishment  was  prepared  for  «se;  no  more, 
no  less.  The  intended  career  and  history  were  in  harmony 
with  the  preparation.  The  end  was  to  answer  the  be- 
ginning. 

Our  means  of  comprehension  may  not  enable  us  to  com- 
pute years  by  the  million;  but  that  does  not  authorize  us 
to  pronounce  that  a  million  of  years  is  a  long  time-  A 
million  of  years  is  greater  than  the  little  periods  ive  handle ; 
but  if  you  ask  a  mind  of  higher  order  than  ours,  ho  will 
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tell  you  that  six  thousand  years   is  but  a  mere  morning 
hour. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  economy  of  God  and  of  nature  to  per- 
fect that  which  is  begun.  Every  thing  pas.ses  round  its 
circte  and  its  cycle,  and  finds  a  natural  accomplishment. 
Nature  is  a  perfect  harmony.  It  has  no  lacfk  nor  no  re- 
duudancy.  Every  thing  cooperates.  With  God  nothing  is 
greint,  nothing  is  small.  He  has  but  one  plan,  and  that  is 
perfect  ii^t  all  its  parts. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 


We  now  come  to  look  at  the  world  in  its  more  strictly 
moral  and  rcKgious  aspects.  And  we  remark,  as  a  prefa- 
tony  suggestion,  that  sin,  which  has .  so  •  seriously  affected 
the  moral  and  religious'^  condition  of  the  world,  is  but  an 
accidental  or  adventitious  thing  which  has  happened  in  the 
.  course  of  the  world's  being.  It  is  a  thing* which  ought  not 
to  have  happened,  but  which  did  happen.  It  was  uncalled 
for  by  either  man  or  nature;  but  still  it  did  occur.  And 
further :  it  will  not  be  in  the  world  always.  SoiM  of  its 
"  legal  effects  will  still  linger,  but  the  thing  will  be  Numbered 
wilh  the  past.  •  TJie  theater  of  Us  desolations  will  be  the 
theater  of  its  eradication  and  cure. 

One  of  the  effects  of  sin,  which  can  never  be  entirely  eradi- 
■cated.'is  a  tendency  to  sin,  or  a  predisposition  thereto.  Lia- 
bility to  sin  was  in  man  from  the  first.  .  He  could  not  be 
created  a  free  moral  agent  without  a  liability  to  sin ;  for 
this  liability  IS  the  very  thing  we  call  free  moral  agency. 
Liability  to  siu  is  not,  therefore,  an  effect  of  wrong  doing,, 
but  ..a  tendency  to  sin  is.  And  now  this  moral  corruption 
or  tendency  or  leaning  toward  transgression  must  follow  ua 
so  long  as  we  continue,  to  follaw  an  ancestry  who  sinned. 

But" whether  this  tendency  to  sin  will  actually  result  in 
willful  transgression,  in  these  or  those  instances,  is  another 
question.  That  this  has  l^en  the  case  heretofore  univer- 
sally is  quite  certain.  Butjthat  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  until  the  race  shajl  have  run  its  course  is  con- 
trary to  Scripture;  and  it  might  be  added  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  teachings  of  nature,  it  is 
contrary  to  reason. 

13  •  •:  •    t^«)  ,   .   . 
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SOME  PLAIN  BIBLE  TEACHINGS  ON   THE  SINLESS  PERIOD. 

•The  precise  point  intended  to  be  substantiated  just  hero 
is  this:  That  in   the  regular  course  of  the  history  of  this 
1  world,  a  time  will   come  when  universal  holiness  will  per- 
flvadc  the  human  family ;  that  then  not  a  persbn — account- 
able for  his  conduct — will  be  found  in'  all  the  earth  but  a 
.  sanctified  Christian.     In  this  period,  sin  will  not  be  seen — 
it  will  not  he  committed.     Wlien  this  period  will  be  ushered 
in,  and  how  long  it  will  continue,  are  other  questions,  which 
will  be  looked  at  after  awhile.     And  we  now  look  into  the 
Scriptures  to  see  the  proof  that  a  part  of  the  proper  years 
of  this  world  will  be  a  holy,  sinless  period.     This  is  a  ques- 
tion  not  of  inference   or  deduction,   but  of  plain,   simple 
^ripture  teaching. 

"All  the  ends  of  the* world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord:  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the/natU)ns  shall  worship 
before  thee."— Fs.  xxii :  27.  I 

"Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  hetbt^  him:  all  nations 
shall  serve  him." — Ps.  Ixxii:  11. 

"All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come/and  wor- 
ship before  thee,  O  Lord;  and  shall  glorify  thy  name." — Ps. 
Ixxxvi:  9. 

I-  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  j  and  all  na- 
tions shall  flow  unto  it." — Isa.  ii:  2.  . 

'"■And  he  Jfiall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re- 
buke many  people:  ond  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into   pruning-hooks :   aatioa 
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shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." — 7s«.  ii:  4. 

"And  tlic  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the 
hannhtiness  of  man  shall  be  made  low;  and  the  Lord -alone 
shall  be  exalted  in  that  day." — ha.  ii;  17. 

"  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his 
idols  of  gold,  which  tli(*y  made  c'ach  one  for  himself  to  wor- 
ship, to  the  moles  and  to  thfi  hats." — ha.  ii;  20. 

"  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  rs  gone  out  of  my 
mouth  ill  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return.  That  unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear." — laa. 
xlv:  23. 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  an- 
other, and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come 
to  worship  before  luo,  saith  the  Lord." — ha.  Ixvi;  23. 

"  The  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  hcavdn,  shall  bo  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  JioSt  High,  whose  kingdom  is 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  Serve  and 
obey  him." — Dan.  vii;  27. 

"The  earth  shall  be  lilled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." — Iliib.  ii:  l-i. 

"From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and 
in  every  place  incense  shall  bo  ofl'ered  unto  my  name,  and 
a  pure  offering;  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  host.i." — Mai.  i;  11. 

"Thy  people  shall  be  all  righteous;  thoy  shall  inherit 
the  land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  jilanting,  the  work  of 
my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified." — Isa.  Ix;  21. 

"And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor, 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for 
they  shall  know  me.  from  the  least  of  them  uhto  the  greatest 
of  them,  saith  the  Lord;' for  I  will  forgive  (heir  ini(iuity, 
aad  I  will  reuiciBbcr  their  tin.no  more." — Jcr.  xxxi ;  34. 

"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses, 
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Holiness  unto  the   Loud;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's 
■house  shall  be   like  the  bowls   before  the  *ltar."— 2ecA. 

liv:  20. 

"And  all  Israel  shall  be  anycd."— Rom.  xi:  26. 

"The  meek  shall  inherit  the  e.irth;  and  shall  delight 
themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace."— A.  xxxvii:  11.    ^ 

"  I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors 
righteousness.  Violence  sljall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders;  but  thou 
Shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation  and  thy  gates  Praise."— /sa. 

Ix:  17,  18. 

"  He  shall  judge  among  matiy  people,  and  rebuke  strong 
nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks:  natiqp  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  agains^t  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree;  a\id  none  shall  make  them 
afraid,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."— Jlfic. 

iv:  3,  4. 

"They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain: 
for  the  earth  shalll  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  covcrUhe  sea." — Isa.  xi:  9. 

"  They  shull  not  tieach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord:  for  all  shall  know 
me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest."— ifti'.  viii:  H- 

"The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  Jamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  togetlier;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down ,  together :  a^d  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  *^hild 'shall  play  on  the  hole 
of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den." — Isa.  xi;  6,  7,  8. 

"And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
fiesh  shall  see  it  together:  Tor  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." — Isa.  xl:  5 
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■  "  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  ?eed  together,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock." — Isa.  Ixv ;  '25. 

The  above  quotations  are  selected  because  of  their  ))rovity. 
Many  more  might  be  added.  And  it  is  submitted  tljat  they 
prove,  as  conclusively  as  the  Scriptures  prove  any  thing,  a 
tinless  period  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  said  they  refer  to  the  millennium.  That  ^lay  be 
quite  probable — depending,  however,  upon  what  is  meant 
by  "  millennium."  They  refer  to  the  true,  proper, 'Scriptural 
-miHennium,  the  mature  state  of  the  world,  when  these  irregu- 
larities shall  have  passed  by. 

The  notions  of  many  respecting  the  millennial  portion  of 
the  world's  history  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  loose, 
undigested  system  of  mythology.  Every  thing  is  stripped 
of  its  naturalness.  And  ins^tead  of  having  the  world  and 
nature  as  God  established  thgm  and  set  them  agoing,  we 
are  to  have  a  new,  uifrcal,  or  ideal  and  merely  potential 
condition  of  things.  The  world  is  no  longer  this  world, 
but  a  dreamy  state»of  which  we  have  and  can  have  no  clear 
ideas. 

To  support  all  these  extravagancies,  there  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  one  word  of  utterance,  either  in  nature  or  reve- 
lation, rightly  read.  Existing  processes  will  continue  and 
produce,  naturally,  a  millennial  condition  of  the  world. 
Christianity  will  go  on  and  accomplish  its  work  fully.  It 
■will  make  "all  righteous"  after  awhile.  The  millennium 
that  is  to  be  suddenly  "ushered  in"  is  contrary  to  reason. 
The  beginning  of  the  true  millennial  state  will  not  be  data- 
ble.    It  has  begun,  already. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

.     •         ■    ■         / 

CONCESNINO  SOME   POPULAR  ERRORS   BESPECTINa  THE  SIN- 
LESS  PERIOD,  AND   OP  ALL  LONG  PERIODS. 

We  have  seen  that  thSre  will  be  1i  sinless  period,  of 
greater  or  less  duration,  in  the  coming  history  of  this  world. 
From  all  that  we  read  in  the  Word  of  Gold,  as  well  as  from 
all  the  reasoning  we  are  able  to  apply  to  the  subject,  it 
seems  cleai'  that  this  change  will  be  brought  about  by  nat- 
ural causes  now  in  operation,  and  that  it  will  come  about 
gradually  aad  not  suddenly.  Let  religion  continue  to  work, 
and  work  long  enough,  and  this  period  will  come  in. 

The  errors,  as  I  conceive,  in  ,the  popular  as  well  as  the 
theological  mind,  to  some  exten't^n  this  subject,  are,  Jiril — 
leaving  out  the  fanciful  notion  oJ  a  second  coming  of  Christ, 
"about  1866,"  and  a  millennium  of  one  thousand  years — 
that  this  period  can  not  be  very  far-  distant,  not  probably 
6ver  one  or  two  hundred  years,  and  perhaps  a  much  shorter 
period.  And,  tecondly,  the  sinless  period,  or  millennium, 
will  be  suddenly  ushered  in  by  some  mighty  spiritual  move- 
ments, in  which  our  personal  relation  to  Christ  will  be  ma- 
terially changed.  And,  thirdly,  that  it  will  continue  for  a 
very  brief  period,  and  form  the.  closing  scene  of  this  world's 
history. 

The  first  of  these  notions  is  based  oi\  the  assumption  that 
the  world  is  now  very  old,  and,  therefore,  what  it  does  it 
must  do  quickly.  And  there  is  another  notion:  that  the 
world  is  to  be  divided  into  three""  dispensations,"  the  ante- 
diluvian, the  Abrahamic,  and  the  Christian.  But  where 
these  notions  came  from,  I  am  unable  even  to  conjecture. 
They  ceitaioly  came/ from  neither  reason  nor  revelation. 
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That  a  thousand,  a  million,  or  a  thousand  millions  of 
years  appears  iieri/  long  to  us,  is  no  reasoning  at  all.  'Po 
an  infant,  or  some  other  inferior  mind,  a  year  seems  as  long 
Ls  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  years  to  a  mind  superior  to 
ours.  Arn;uincnts  drawn  from  mere  conceptions  of  this  sort 
prove  nothing. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  the  millennial 
or  sinless  period  will  be  introduced  suddenly,  or  by  any 
particular  display  of  Divine  power  or  energy  beyond  or  dif- 
ferent from  the  healthful  marches  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  religion  we  now  have  is  fully  sufficient  for  all  millennial 
purposes.  Let  it  worlc  in  itg  own  natural  mode,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  Sk  millennium  is  inevitable.  To  deny  this  without 
looking  a  moment  at  what  religion  has  done  or  is  doihg,  is 
the  same  as  to  afhrm  that  it  is  not  well  ad%|ed  to  suit  our 
condition.  It  is  defective,  or  at  least  deficient,  if  it  is  not 
fully  able  to  meet  and  counteract  the  tendency  of  sin  and 
eradicate  it  fully.  ,  , 

And  as  to  the  millennial  period  being  a  short  season 
'as  compared  with  the  season  of  sin  ilnd.  irreguliirity,  this 
seems  too  unnatural  to  believe' without  very  certain  and  very 
conclusive  proof  \Pif  expect  in  a  future  place  to  raise  very^ 
reasonable  probabilities,  at  least,  that  it  will  be  the  proper 
oaIvU  j)eriod  of  the  world's  life. 

The  notion  that  the  millennial  period  is  to  come,  in  all 
its  completeness^  in  the  course  of  a  few  or  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  that  it  will  be  the  brief  closing  scene  of  the' 
world,  is  based  upon  nothing  but  the  acknowledged  fee- 
bleness of  the  human  intellect  in  comprehending  or  com- 
puting long  periods  of  chronology.  This,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  a  slender  foundation 'for  an  opinion.  It  makes 
wisdom  to  rest  upon  ignorance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  draw 
conclusions,  not  from  premises,  but  from  the  absence  of 
premises.  * 

The. machinery  of  the  world,  both  natural  and  moral,  was 
geared  long  since,  and  is  moving  on  in  the, accomplishment 
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and  completion  of  its  purposes;  but  many  of  these  .purposes 
lie  out  in  the  distant  future;  and  this  future  litfs  out  in 
duration  far  beyond  such  measurements  as  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to.  AVorlds  do  not  come  and  go  bo  rapidly  as  our 
feeble  intellect  would  seem  to  suppose. 

What  we  Call  duration  is  a  singular  and  unlinown  thing, 
after  all.  Wo  indeed  know  but  ylry  little  about  it.  Some- 
call  it  a  primary  truth ;  but,  perhaps  it  may  be  tf  mere  mode 
of  existence.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  its  appearance 
only,  not  its  reality,  that  is  cognizant  to  our  minds.  Periods 
are  long  and  short  only  as  they  seem  to  minds  of  different 
capacity.  We  are  capable  of  handling  and  computing  pe- 
riods of  only  a  few  thousand  years,  and  our  practical 
thoughts  stretch  only  to  a  hundred  years  or  less.  But  with 
a  superior  mind,  the  same  iftwital  effort  will  grasp  periods 
of  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 

Time  may  be  a  reality;  but  if  our  faculties  can  determine 
what  it  is,  we  have  certainly,  as  yet,  not  discove'rcd  hoV  to  . 
reach  such  defcrmination.  We  know  enough  of  its  appear- 
ance for  all.  our  practical  purposses.  More  than  once  in  the 
""Scriptures  the  days  of  men  are  said  to  be  a  shadow.  Thts, 
-  it  may  be  presumed,  can  not  be  literally  true ;  and  how  it 
can  be  figuratively  true  it  may  not  be  easy  to^onjecture. 
The  probability  is,  that  no  inspired  man  had  a  clear  idea 
on  the  subject;  and  if  he  liad,  he  could  not  communicate 
his  idea  to  another,  because  of  the  entire  lack  of  words 
with  which  to  convey  it. 

Still,  days  and  year?,  whether  apjpearances  or  realities, 
stand  inlimately  connected  with  our  lives,  if  not  with  our 
„  being:  The  world  scftns,  at  least,  to  grow  old,  though  I 
know  of  no  necemty  that  it  should  do  so.  No  man  can 
demonstrate  that  any  given  existence  grows  old  except  by 
a  rule  which  would  place  all  existences  under  the  same  law. 
And  we  know  that  this  law  is  not  universal,  for  neither 
God  nor  angels,  nor  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
grow  (lid. 
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And  though  the  "truth"  of  time  may  not  he  sufficiently 
"primary"  to  coiinectitself  with  the  existence  of  God,  nor 
of  any  thing  outside  this  particular  mode  of  existence,  yet 
it  does  take  hold  of  us  and  of  all  sublunary' things. 

And  us  time  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  nat- 
ural ends  within  this  sphere  of  existence,  we  may  profita'bly, 
perhaps,  look  over  some  of  the  things  likely  or  certain  to 
'  be  accoinplished  before  the  world'*,  history  shall  be  wound 
up.  And  a  little  sober  thinking  may  bring  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  probably  thousands,  and  may  be.  millions,  of 
cfenturies  are  yet  to  pass  over  the  head  of  this  world  before 
its  gray  hairs  will  bring  it  to  decrepitude  and  its  grave. 


CHAPTER    XLVI.  f 

THK  UNDERTAKING  OF  CHRIST  IN  OUR  PRESENT  RELIOIOUS 
SYSTEM  WAS  THE  THORtTuGH  AND  COMPLETE  RENOVA- 
TION  AND   CHRISTIANIZATy)«   OP   MANKIND.  ,    _ 

This  world  is  to  be  Christianized.  And  it  is  to  live  long 
enough  for  the  full  completion  of  this  purpofe  at  least;  and 
whether  it  may  live  l«nger  or  much  longer  than  this,  is  a 
question  we  will  allude  to  in  the  future. 

The  things  necessary  to  the  complete  Christianization  of 
mankind  are  not  easily  seen  at  a  glance.     We  must  step     ■  ; 
slowly,  carefully,  and  look  at  a  number  of  things  in  detail. 
The  idea  implies  much. 

To  make  this  a  thorough  Christian  world  requires,  and 
the  thing  implies,  completeness  in  all  its  various  aspects. 
Individual  religion,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
docs  but  faiiJtlj*  represent  the^  state  of  the  world  as  implied  / 
in  a  complete  and  universal  Christianity.  The.ent^e  social 
system  must  be  reformed.     Government  of  allbuidB,  from 
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the  family  to  the  State,  while  they  Seed  not  be  essentially 
different,   must,   nevertheless,  be   essentially    reformed.     A 
popular  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  moral  and  mental  , 
philosophy  is  also  necessary.     Every  thing  that  sin  injured 
will  be  rectified,  cured,  vciiovated,  brought  back  to  its  proper, 
natural  place  and  use,  as^God  at  first  intended.     The  sys- 
tem of  REMEDY,  in  and  through  Christ,  will  not  ho  partial, 
but   absolutely  complete.     The   benefits   of  the    atonement 
will. reach*  and  cover   every  inch  of  grpund  which   in  any 
and  every  way  was  touched  or  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam.      \ 
-     But  the  time  necessary  for  this  great  work  may  not  be        \ 
graduated  precisely  tq  suit  the  notions,  comprehension,  and         \ 
fastidious  taste  of  every  man.     It  will   no  doubt  be  done 
as   soon   as   practicable;    but  we.  are,  no   doubt,  very  poor 
judges  of  practicability  in  this  regard.     Taking  the  entire 
race  of  mankind  iiito  the  account,  this  work  is,  perhaps,  a 
hundred   times  greater  than  our  poor  reasoning  would   be 
likely  to  teach. 

And  then  if,  in  the  progress  of  these  things,  th^  onward 
course  of  the  world  should  be  artcsted  in  the  miifst  of  its  ■ 
way,  and  the  present  system  of  nature  and  of  grace  should 
be  terminated,  to  give' place,  it  might  be,  for  some  other 
display  of  the  Divine  glory,  it  would  argue  a  defect  in  the 
present  system.  It  was  broken  off  in  the  midst  of  a  rising  . 
course.  Something  was  begun  and  not  finished.  The  plan 
■was  not  well  liud;  and  preparation,  in  part,  at  least,  was 
made  for  nothing.  God,  who  can  vifit  change,  has  changed; 
and  that  which  was  pcrfecl  has   given   place   to  soTnething 

letter. 

In  reply 'to  this,  it  need  not  be  said  we  have  already  had . 
more  than  one  dispensation,  because  that  would  be  essen- 
tially and  notoriously  untrue.  In  whatever  sense  theolo-  > 
gians  may  sometimes  use  the.^ery  ambiguous  and  generally 
ill-understood  term  dispensation,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
•  have  known  no  other  than  the  Christian  reli^on.  This 
system  of  recovery  from  sin,  and  no  other,  was  offered  to 
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^nil  enjoined  upon  Adam.  It  was  accepted  unto  sahration 
by  Abel,  by  Enoch,  by  the  prophets,  and  millions  ofj,others, 
from  thosc^days  to  these.  The  conditions  of  salvation  aro 
once  offered,  for  there  are  no  others.  -Nevertheless,  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  widely  different  conditions 
of  men,  different  modes  and  various  kinds  of  instrumentality 
are  enipld^ed  in  teaching  and  enforcing  this  same  system  of 
grace.  ^      '  ,  ' 

In  the   Divine   cconom'y  nothing  is  begun   and  left  un- 

^  finished.     Systems  are  planned  from  the  beginning.     Every 

,  thing  we  see  begins,  progresses,  and  flows  on  to  a  natural 
end.  Nothing  is  broken  off  in  the  midst.  The  Christian 
religion,  which  Abel  believed,  which  Noah  pncacliod,  and 
which  John  the  Baptist  enforced,  and  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles So  wonderfully  elaborated,  is  to  have  its  course  jhere. 

»         It  belongs   to   this  world  and   to   no   other.      Earth  is  its 

.,  ^heater.     This  is  the  battle-field,  and  that  and  no  other  is 

the  mode  of  warfare.     A"'^'  ''le  weapons, of  our  warfare  are 

the  only  weapons  known  to  the  Divine  ^oconomy  of  human 

•  galvation.     Christ  came  forward   as  the   champion  of  this 

system.  Ho  chose  his-  field  and  his  instruments.  These 
are  displayed  in  our  written  revelation.-  None  others  are 
known  to  the  Divine  economy.  What  he  does  he  will  do 
here.  What  he  does  not  do  here,  and  with  thoe  weapons, 
as  he  is  now  at  work,  (Joes  not' belong  to  a  Divine  system 
of  economy.  Will  he' gam  a  complete  triumph?  or  will  it 
be  a  dra'wn  battle?  Are  there  /mv  that  be  saved?  or  wilf 
the  enemy  have  the  larger  portion  in  the  end  ? 

Thepc  are  questions  which  the  history  of  this  world  must 
answer;  ind  they  must  be  answered  by  the  development 
of  processes  now  in  being. 

In  this  great  work  of  curing  a  world  of  sin,  something 
has  already  been  done,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
but,  eoniparatively,  as  yet  ffot  much.  But  none  need  fear.^ 
Christ  will  finish  that  which  he  ha<  begun.  Six  thousand 
years  ago  the  work  was  set  in  motion,  and  it  may  be  six  or 
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six  times  six  thousand  years  to  come  before  it  will  IWe 
been  finished.  t\\a  triumph  will  yet  be  complete,  and  fbo 
world  shall  own  no  Kiuj;  but  Christ. 


CIIAPTEE    XLVII. 

f 

A    BRIEF  VIEW   OF  THE   PRESENT   STATE   OF   RELIOION   IN 
THE    WORLD. 

Relioion  has  been  progressing  in  the  world  about  six 
thousand  years,  and  as  yet,  it  is  clear,  not  much,  compnru- 
tivoly,  toward  its  thorough  Chvistiauization  has  been  done. 
Let  us  see.  There  are  about  a  thousand  millions  of  people, 
and  less  than  one-fourth,  or  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  arc  commonly  counted  Christians.  l?ut  by  this 
little  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  countries  they  inhabit 
are  generally  called  Christian.  The  other  three-fourths  of 
the  world  are  Mohammedans,  pagans  of  various  kinds,  aiid 
Deists,' commonly  callcrf  Jews.  And  of  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  Cliristians,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mill- 
ions arc  Jloman  Catholics  and  adherents  of  the  Russian  or 
Greek  G|fc-ch.  Among  the  Romau  Catholics,  it  is,not  prob- 
able tjJBhiore  than  one  in  a  hundred  professes  to  be  pious. 
The  Buiindcr,  and  well-nigh  all  the  Greek  Church,  are 
merely  politically  religions.  ^ 

And  of  thnse  counted  Protestants,  how  many  consider 
themselves  membcvs  of  the  Church  personally,  or  make  any 
pretensions  to  religion?  This  question  can  not  be  airSwercd 
with  'iny  thing  like  accuracy,  but  it  is  not  probable  they 
will  amount  to  over  three  or  thrco  and  a  quarter  millions. 
And  h<iw  many  of  these  are  truly  pious  is  still  another 
question.  It  may  bo  very  safely  doubted  whether  there  aro 
a  million  of  pious  persous  in  the  world ;  and  it  might  turn 
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8ut  that — if  wo  had  the  ahili^ty  to  ascertain  correctly — the 
-  half  of  that  would  exceed  the  true  number.     Wo  are  now 
iiuiuiring  nut  nftor  church-goers,   or  mere    communicants, 
but  ruiil,  pious,  Bi1)le  Christiana.  _  . 

•  Thus,  in  six  thousand  years,  the  merciful  provisions  of 
Almighty  God  for  the  evangelization  of* the  world 'have 
Bueceoilcd  in  securing  an  interest  in  one  person  in  a  hundred, 
or  one  in  two  hundred  persons  livingt*^  one  time.  There 
arc  more  living  persons  truly  pious  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  This  we  would  probably  consider  very  slow 
progress;  and  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
a  person  of  a  thousand  times  the  knowledge  we  possess,  to 
have  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  beginning,  would  have 
regarded  this  progress  as  very  fair,  and  as  much  as  could 
bo  looked  fof  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Most  likely 
the  Ciiristianization  of  the  world  is  a  work  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  and  requiring  much  more  time,  than  we  would 
^  suppose. 

Tliose  who  look  upon  "the  thorough  evangelization  of  this 
world — which  means  far  more  than  mjny  seem  to  imagine — 
a  world  so  deeply  and  exceedingly  corrupt  as  this,  in  the 
space  of  if  few  hundred  or  a  fcw<  thousand  years,  have  either 
failed  to  Uiark  its  history  and  philosophic  character  well, 
or  have  very  inadequate  views  of  the  great  power  of  moral 
corruptiort.  A 

AVc  will  now,  in  some  following  chapters,  proceed  to  loolc' 
*at  a  few  things  which   are  necessary  to  the  woYld's  Chris-  > 
tianizution,  which  lie  a  little  outside  of  mere  personal  re- 
generation, as  it  is  considered  in  a  strictly  religious  seiise. 
Let  us  compare  the  world  as  it  is  with  what  it  must  be  in 
a  completely  sinless  condition.  .  ' 
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\  How  far  is  the  world -governcd'''By  common  sense,  and 
•how  far  by  superstitution,  witchcraft,  ah'd  fanaticism?  AVe 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  we  live  in  a  very  enlightened  and 
intelligent  ag(L  If  we  had  the  moans  of  gathering  i^p  and 
carefully  estimating  the  sources  or  elements  of  poser  and 
influence  among  men,  from  all  the  avenues  and  unsec^places 
whence  this  influence  conies,  we  would  be'surprised  to  learn 
the  extent  to  which  the  world  is  governed  by  stark  folly 
'rather  than  by  sober  reWn.  In  some  little  of  the  very 
best  portions  of  Europe  and  America,  and  among  compara- 
tively a  few  select  ftimili^s  and  persons,  not  many  of  reason 
and  sound  discretion  will  be  found  to  exert  much  govern- 
ing force.     But  even  this  is  very  partial  and  its  circle  very 

limited.  ,  ' 

And  even  in  these  best  portions  of  the  world,  if  you  look 
into  the  back  neighborhoods  of  almost  every  city,  village^ 
town,  or  cou»try,  or  even  among  the  domestics  of  the  best 
families,  you  will  find  that  the  human  mind  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, governed  by  absurdity,  contradictious,  and  folly.  An4 
•  even  among  persons  claiming  a  far  better  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, you  will  oftentii»«g  find  a  belief  in  many  thjpg^: 
which  can  not  be  true,  as  firm  and  inflexible  ift"  their  belief 
in  the.dcmonstrations  of  mathematics.  ^ 

It  might  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  power  of 

■5itchcral't"has   really   increased   or   fessened    in   the  world 

.  .within 'the  last  century.     In  some  countries  this  belief  and 

•*  power  has  lessened,  while  in, others  it  may  have  increased. 

It  was  only  a  thing  of  yesterday,  almostr-in  1735— that  the 
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laws  for  the  punishment  of  witchcraft  were  repealed  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Previously  to  that  time,  witchcraft 
Vn'us  a  capital  crime,  and  many  persons  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted as  wilches.  And  the  repeal  of  these  laws  called  forth 
.very  loud  complaints  and  remonstrances  from  the  leading 
Cliurclies.     In   Kngland  the  repealing  act  was  declared  by 

I  the  Church  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  express  law  of  God," — 
Ed.  Eiicyiloprdia. 

It  is  quite  easy  for  us'  now  to  laugh  at  these  laws  and 
their  makers  and  admiuistrutors,  and  to  place  them  away 
back  in  the  dark  corners  of  earth,  in  the  far-off  ages  of 
folly  and  superstition.  But  wo  must  remember  that  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  even  the  seventeenth,  was  not  long 

"ago.     And,  moreover,  the  very  same  judges  who  approved^ 
administered,    and   enforced    these    laws   against  witchcraft 
are  quoted  to-day,  in  all  our  courts,  with  the  highest  defer- 
ence aud  respect;  and  their  opinions,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press local  statute,  arc  regarded  the  law  of  the  land.     There 
is  not  a  supreme  court  nor  any  otlipr  in   this  country  to- 
,    day,  -that  would  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  these  same  English  barristers.     Some  meu  who  are  now. 
regarded  among  the  ablest  jurisconsults  the  woi'ld  has  pro-*  . 
duced,  arc  some  i)f  these  very  jmlges  who  gravely  and  sol- 
emnly approved  and  administbred  these  laws  against  witch- 
craft.    So  that,  although  we  do  not  now  hang  and  drown 
witches,  we  are  not  much  above  nor  far  removed  from  those 
who  did. 

The  name  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presents  one  of  the  purest 
and  brigh^t  ornaments  of  English  jurisprudence.  In  1()04 
ho  tried  and  condemned  to  the  gallows  two  women  for  be-  ' 
witching  children.  It  is  said  that  in  this  case  this  eminent 
Chief-Justice  consulted  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Thomas  • 
Browne,  a  very  eminent  physician  and  scholar,  and  author 
of  several  medical  works^  aixLparticularly  of '-^1  Tre<itis(f  <\n 
Vttlyar  Errors;"  and  that  tha  decision  against  the  witches 

,  wa^n  accorduucc  with  the  "^dvise  strongly  urged  by  this 
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eminent  physician,  who  was  so  competent  to  judge  in  such 
matters.     But   thfs   case   of   adjudication    by    the   eminent 
Hio-h  Chief-Justice,  who  was  special  counselor  to  the  l^'ng^ 
-  is  but  one  instance  among  thousands,  and  is  noted  only  b^ 
cause  f.f  some  striking  peculiarities  in  the  "witches"  them-^ 
•feelves.     A  history  of  English  jurisprudence  in  this  respect 
reads  strangely  now.     And  still  there  wer«  no  more  witches 
in   England   than   in  Scotland,  Germany,  Italyj^and   other 
portions  of  Europe. 

/  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  which  has  but  very  re- 
^jently  passed  by,  the  Pope  and  the  heads  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which  certainly  included  men  of  very  profound 
talents  and  learning,  declare*  M  Protestants  to  be  ^.itches 
and  in  open  league  with  the  devil;  that  they  associated  with 
demons,  and  caused  thereby  wide-spread  mischief  to  both 
Hian  and  beast.  And  many  of  the  German  Protestants  and 
Waldens'cs  in  different  parts  of  Europe  were  proceeded 
a-aiust,  and  drowned  or  burned  as  witches  in  pursuance  of 

the  Pope's  bulls.  ,  .    ,       r   •     -p 

Many  of  the  instances  of  execution  for  witchcrait  in  i!.ng- 
land  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  comparatively  recent 
date    are  at  once  strange,  absurd,  and  rcdioulous.'    A  sus- 
pected person  to  be  seen  squinting  was  at  once  deemed  guilty. 
Witches  could   not  sink  in  water,  it  was   held,  and  so,  to 
test  the  question,  they  were  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river; 
and  if  they  swam  they  were  guilty,  and  if  they  sank  and 
drowned  they  were  innocent.     A  woman  is  burned  by  law 
for  ridin-  upon  her  own  daughter,  transformed  into  a  horse 
and  shod'hy  the  devil ;  and  others  for  having  suspicious  spots 
on  the  face.     One  was  seen  through  a  wi^ow  to  take  two  fmps 
out  of  her  basket,  the  one  black  and  other  white.     In  vain  it 
^as  attempted  to  be  proved  that  they  were  bunches  of  wool: 
the  execution  took  place.     Such  instances  were  nuumerous. 
Books  on  the  various  aspects  and  characteristics  of  witch- 
craft bear  the  names  of  hien  of  talent  and  position.     Sin- 
clair's "Sat'an's   Invisible  World  Discovered,"  by  a  pioufl 
11 
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and  talented  mail,  pr»vcs  "both  that  such  assaults  of  Satan 
are  most  certainly  practiced,  and  that  the  instruments,  thereof 
merit  most  severely  to  be  punished." 

Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  in  the  account  of  his  visit 
to  Moll  White,  which  'liC  gives  in  his  peculiarly  mild  style 
of  gentle  irony,  speaks  in  rather  disparaging  terms  of  witch- 
craft, though  he  says  he  is  neutral  on  the  question.  The 
general  drift  of  his  rcmarte  go  to  show  that  witches  and 
witch(5raf't  were  in  his  day — only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago — at  a  discount  generally  among  some  of  the  best  in- 
formed persons  in  the  first  literary  circles  in  Eriglaud,  but 
that  a  belief  in  their  genuineness  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  vulgar  and  the  unlearned.  A  little  beyond  this  time, 
witchcraft  was  iinplicrtly  believed  in  by  every  body  in  Eng- 
land, high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned. 

The  settlement  of,  New  England  is  but  a  recent  thing. 
Connecticut  was  one  of  its  best  and  most  enlightened  portion?; 
>and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Blue  Laws  of  CiMinecticut? 
Lycurgus  lived  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  years  be- 
i'ore  New  England  was  settled;  but  he  made  better  laws  in 
Sparta,  at  least  in  very  many  respects,  than  those  of  this 
recent  and  highly-cultivated  people. 

In  Massachusetts  they  named  their  principal  town  Salem, ' 
which  means  the  abode  of  peace.  Few  have  uot  heard  of  • 
its  fame  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  history  of  "Salem 
Witchcraft"  may  be  laughed  at  now,  and  may  be  attempted 
to  be  placed  away  off  among  the  legends  of  olden  time. 
]5ijt  this  can  not  be  allowed.  It  belongs  to  very  recent 
times.  The  frequent  hanging  and  drowning  of  men  and 
women  on  solemn  conviction  of  icitrhcra/t,  by  the  high  ju- 
dicial functionaries  of  tlif  Abode,  of  Prace,  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  judicial  magistracy  of  days  only  just  now 
passed  by. 

Popular  and  legal  witchcraft  is  traceable  historically  to 
periods  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  necromancy  of 
Scripture,  though  the  same  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
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translation,  is  quit^a  different  thing.  But  if  the  days  of 
■wifchcraft  proper  have  passed  by  so  far  as  civil  jurispru- 
dence is  concerned,  it  has  by  no  means  passed  away,  even 
in  the  best  portions  of  the  world,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
practical  private  belief  of  multiplied  thousands.  And  in 
other  portions  oT  the  world  prejudices,  superstitions,  and 
'  follies,  cquiiUy  unwise  and  dangerous,  prevail  greatly,  not 
oitly  in  private  jud'rment,  but  in  lef^islative  and  judicial  cir- 
cles. And  to-day  they  gnvcni  mankind  and  influence  humtin 
conduct  t6  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Inquisition  was  established  in  the  twelfth  century, 
'under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Innocent  III— a  name  most 
strangely  coincident— and  was  kept  in  vigorous  use  sc\iffd\ 
hundred  years,  so  beneficial  were  its  operations  believed  to 
be.  And  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  celebrated  with 
grc.it  pomp  and  popular  display,  in  Paris,  in  1572. 

These'  things  are  now,  we  seem  to  think,  all  long  since 
laid  aside  on  the  musty  shelves  of  by-gone  ages;  but  they 
are  remembered,  at  least,  with  seeming  profit,  by  thousands; 
for  in  the  very  present  age  they  are,  in  variously  modified 
forms,  still  in  vogue,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Amazon,  but  of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  and  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  is  a  great  error,  indeed,  if  any  of  us  have  fallen  into 
it,  to  suppose  that  the  tbllies  and  evils  now  under  considera- 
tion have  passed  away,  and  that  in  this  respect  a  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  world,  within  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  In  some  of  their  grosser  forms,  the  evils 
hiive  abated  of  late  in  some  very  small  portions  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  most  that  can  be  said. 

The  inferences  resuking  from  these  facts  are  simple  and  . 
necessary.  The  state  of  "things  plainly,  and  in  the  simplest 
and  most  unmistakable  terms,  set  forth  in  Scripture,  as  a 
part  A<:  the  future  condition  and  history  of  this  world,  can 
not  occur  until  the  light  of  reason,  sound  judgment,  and 
true.^iilosophy   shall   become  universal  among   mankind; 

■■7  '     ^  .  .'  ' 
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and  that  must  come  about  in  a  natural  way,  as  the  product 
of  existing  pro'cesses.  Tliese  things,  therefore,  testify  to  a 
new,  crude,  beginning  state  of  mankind. 
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PREJUDICE. 

All  teaching,  lecturing,  argument,  (^scusaion  of  all  Icinds 
ought  to  be  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  truth;  and 
when  it  fails  of  this  end,  mind  is  perverted,  language  be- 
comes babbling,  and  the  human  faculties  bring  forth  moral 
and  intellectual  results  tbe  very  opposite,  frequently,  of  what 
was  intended.  ' 

Prejudice  is  not  alwayg  necessarily  erroneous.  It  is  the' 
hasty  result -of /ceZiH^'  ratlier  than  thinking.  It  is  a  sort 
of  conclusion  or  judgment  which  governs  a  per.soiT,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind.  The 
great  characteristic  difference  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  is,  that  the  latter  are  governed  by  thefr  feclinn's, 
while  the  former  are,  or  ought  to  be,  governed  by  their 
judgment.  The  feelings  sometimes  lead  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  tliere  is  no  certainty  in  this.  For  the  most  part 
they  lead  in  wrong  directions,  and  frequently  to  most  ruin-  ' 
ous  eonsequonces. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  world,  the  more  wo  must  be  con- 
vineed  that  men  arc  generally  governed  by  prejudice  and 
prepossession.  This  may  at  first  seem  a  harj>liarge  to 
bring  against  mankind;  but  I  must  bo  understood  to  predi- 
cate the  statement  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  not 
against  the  race  a.s  such.  In  a  better  and  more  mature  con- 
dition of  things,' the  case. will  be  different. 


'•*. 
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In  ecclesiastical  or  religious  controversi^,  where  is  the 
mau  who  argues  the  question  without  bias,  as  ready  to  be 
convinced  against  as  for  his  previous  notions?  Such 'men 
are  one  in  a  tliousand.  Tell  me  a  man's  preconceived  no- 
tions upon  contested  sectarian  questions,  and  one  may  easily 
determine  the  opinions  he  will  cling  to,  though  it  be  in  the 
face  of  the  most  demonstrative  and  convincing  arguments. 

Popular  adherence  to  political  parties,  every  one  knows, 
is  very  seldom  the  result  of  mature  thinking  and  examination. 
It  is  the  result  of  mere  casualty  in  association,  or  some  ' 
social  incident  or  circumstance  scarcely  seen  or  known  dt 
the  time  of  it|  occurrence.  The  thinking  or  examination, 
what  there  was,  was  done  after  the  opinion  was  unalterably 
fixed. 

I  know  of  no  rule  by  which  we  are  to  determine  whether 
our  conclusions  result  from  independent  reasoning  or  from 
prejudice.  We  can  judge  ef  this  only  from  general  circum- 
Btauces  and  rigid  examination.  Judicial  men  and  a  few 
students  are  th^  only  persons,  almost,  who,  by  rigid  disci- 
pline are  capable  of  keeping  tfiemselves  at  any  thing  like  a 
safe  distance  from  the  malaria  of  popular  feeling.  There 
are  a  few  men  in  the  world,  and  but  a  few,  who  reason. 
Most  men  believe  what  they  wish  or  hope,  or  settle  down  . 
upon  random  thoughts  as  they  chance  to  arise.  The  very 
modes  and  processes  of  thinking  with  the  masses  are  of  a 
juvenile  and  illogical  character. 

This  state  of  things  must  undergo  a  great  and  thorough 
change,  and  this  change  requires  time.  It  must  be  natural. 
Existing  pjpeesses,  though  they  niay  seem  slow  or  scarcely 
moving,  must  bring  it  about.  The  thinking  powers  of  the 
race  must  be  matured,  and  become  healthful,  vigorous,  true, 
maiilike,  Godlike.  »       ' 
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CHAPTER    L. 
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THE    POPULAR    MISUNDERSTANDING   OP   THE   SCRIPTURES    IN 
THE   BEST   PORTIONS    OP    SO^}ETy   SHOtTS   THEIR  COMPAR- 
;     ATIVELY    RECENT    INTRODU(S?ieN. 

In  "iving  us  the  revelation,  it  must  have  been  the  Divine^ 
intention  thut  it  be  universally  received,  and  well  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  by  all  mankind.  This  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  indisputable  doctrine  we  keep  in  view  all  the 
while,  that  Christianity  is  to- completely  and  perfectly  cvan- 
geiize  the  world,  and  present;  mankind  a  sinless  people. 
Otherwise  we  run  into  the  absiurdity  of  supposing  a. world 
of  sanctified  Christians  of  the  jiigliest  and  purest  conceiva- 
ble caste,  and  the  revelation  oif  God  but  partially  known 
among  them.  Moreover,  it  is  unnatural,  and  impeaches  the- 
Divine  wisdom  and  prudence  to  suppose  that  such  a  revela- 
tion, to  such  a  people  and  for  jsuch  purposes,  would,  in  its 
final  course  and  end,  confine  it$elf  to»«  portion  o/  the  race,  ■• 
and  be  but  partially  understood  among  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  state  of  pojiilar  knowledge^of  the  Scrip- 
tures? *But  a  small  part  of  th<!  world  have  it  at  all  as  yet. 
And  in  regard  to  ChristendomJ— and  the  verybest  portions 
thereof— what  is  the  case?  take  the  best  city,  county, 
parish,  town,  village,  or  ward  of  any  town  or  city  in  England 
or  America,  and  I  inquire  what  proportion  of  persons  in  any  ' 
fifty,  in  any  fen,  or  in  any  one  of  these  have  dver  read  the 
Word  of  God  carefully  through  five  times?  How  many  have 
spent  more  time  in  studying  th9  Scriptures  than  in  attending 
to  some  unimportant  matter  of  business?  What  proportion  . 
of  such  people  have  ever  read  and  carefully  studied  the  Bible? 
.    What  portion  have  read  five  ehaptera  in  five  years? 
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A  few  ministers,  a  few  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  a  few 
of  th6  professors  of  religion  have  some  little  knqwfcdge  of 
Scripture.  Beyond  this  the  Scriptures  are  practically,  almost 
wholly,  unknown. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  book  published  in  England, 
about  the  size  of  the.  Bible,  the  author  of  which  was  a 
polished  prince  of  buffoonery  of  most  extraordinary  talent, 
most  wofuUy  perverted.  In  this  book  the  low  exhibtions  of 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature"  were  well  adapted 
to  fascinate  and  engage  the  attention  of  large  classes  of  per- 
sons easily  pleased.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
book  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  claiming  only  to  exhibit  folly 
and  fiction,  is  the  successful  rival  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  many  circles 'of  literature  and  refinement.  As  to  a  prj^c- 
tioal  reception  and  u.se  of  the  Word  of  God,  there  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  difference  between  countries  which  are 
called  Christian  and  those  called  heathen  as  many  might 
suppose,      j 

In  high  Jolitical  positions  men  are  oftentimes  found  who 
are  almost  lotally  destitute  of  all  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  In  this  coutitry  tlajp||»»e  always 
found  in  State  legislatures  and  in  Congress,TroToccasionally 
in  Gube,)-natorial  and  the  Presidential  chairs.  In  what  sense 
are  they  Christians? 

Revelation,  evidently,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  designed 
to  bo  universal,  has,  as  ye%  rbachcd  the  rarest  few,  of  some 
very  select  portions  of  mitakind. 
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•'    ..      '     CHAPTEE    LI. 

MORAL  philosophy'  IS  IN  ITS   CRUDEST  AND   MOST  INITIA- 
TORY  STATE. 

So  littl?  has  the  world  settled  down  upon  a  system  of  the 
philosophy  of  morals,  that  the  ablestk  doctors  do  not  agree 
as  to  its  el(ynentary  prmoiples;  and  al'theugh  a  treatise  on 
this  subject  is  but  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  ethics 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  comparison  'of  them  with  the  ethics  of 
nature,  yet  in  many  points  these  have  not  as  yet,*  by  any 
means,  been  classified  and  uniformly  understood. 

The  term  moral  jMlosnphi/,  in  a  scientific  sense,  embraces 
much  more  than  is  intended  to  be  even  alluded  to  in  this  brief 
chapter.  Indeed*,  it  is  intended  here  only  to 'call  attention 
to  the  great  ignorance  of  mankind  on  the  general  subje.ct. 
"The  moral  law  inquire^  what  ought  and  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  given  ^rcumstanccs.  And  it  invqlves  the  idea  of 
intelligence  in  the  subjec^,  enabling  him  to  apply  the  moral 
precepts— not  to  make  or  change  them — as  the  great  moral 
,  Designer  intended. 

Now,  this  moral  law  is  perfectly  and  m6st  exactly  adapte'd, 
in  every  particular,  to  the  nature  of  the  beings  for  whose 
control  and  advantage  it  is  designed.  It  is  adapted  to  his 
moral  and  social  nature  with  as  much  exactness  as  is  light  to 
the»eye  or  food  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  or  the  atmos- 
phjere  to  the  lungs ;  and  to  infringe  or  violate  this  moral  law, 
in  any  way  or  in  any  degree,  would  be  as  disadvantageous  to 
•  the  moral  man  as  it  would  be  to  the  physical  to  violate  the  luw 
of  seeing  by  wounding  the  eye  or  by  shutting  out  the  light 
from  it,  or  by  infringing  the  law  of  eating  or  of  breathing. 
The  physical  laws,  or  the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  obsery- 
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anoe  of  whicli  we  eat,  sleep,  and  walk  or  talk,  are  not  mp^e 
,-  '  »  necessary  to  be  held  inviolate,  for  man's  benefit  than  are 
• .  the  moral  laws. 

And  yet  who  believes  this?  Who  acts  upon  the  princi- 
'  plfi.?  Who  have  learned  these  things?  Except  one  in  a 
thousand,  men  act  in  open  and  notorious  violation  of  the 
moral  rules  of  living  every  day.  Nothing  is  more  common. 
AVith  but  few  exceptions,  the  moral  world  is  governed  as 
the  beasts  are  governed.  Appetite,  lust,  ambition,  and  mo- 
mentary gratification  is  the  law  of  the  world.  Itctaliation 
and  revenge  for  real  or  supposed  injuries  is  taught  as  a 
science  and  practiced  as  a  profession  by  uiust  men.  And 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  these  things  that  ihcy  produce 
\  neiUier  wonder  nor  surprise;  otherwise  we  wou'd  be  startled 

*^        with  horror  at  the   thought  of  a  person   j.oing  wrong.     It 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  insanity. 

Moral  philosophy  teaches  o9  nioral  agency.     It  supposes 
man  to  have  an  intellect,  a  conscience,  a  free  *ill,  and  some 
degree  of  intelligence.     And  it  supposes  man  to  be  aceount- 
.  abl.e  for  his  conduct.     But  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  look 

carefully  into  these  things?  Who  governs  his  conduct  by 
these  rules?  And  even  among  those  who  do  study  these 
rules,  and  try  in  "some  sort  to  live  by  them,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  freedom  of  th« 
>'■  will  is  sdliously  questioned  by  many.     Indeed;  it  is  not  yet 

a  settled  matter  whether  the  will  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
or  the  mind  a  faculty  of  the  will.  The  theory  of  Locke 
and  others  is  seriously  questioned  by  some. 

But  I  am  not  now  attempting  to  speak  so  much  of  a  few 
learned  men  as  of  the  teeming  masses.     Go  out  into  the 
street,  and  inquire  of  evyry  man  and  woman  you  meet  until 
.   :  you  meet  a  thousand,  and  see  what  they  know  of  the  sub- 

ject.    Most  of  them  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 
And  away  from  these  better  and   more  enlightened  circles 
still  less  is  known.     Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could,  un- 
derstand what  you  were  talking  about. 
IB 
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And,  surely,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  world  has 
grown  to  adult  years,  according  to  the  standard  of  both  na- 
ture and  revelation,  until  at  least  the  philosophy  of  ^morals 
shall  be  'thoroughly  understood  by  all  people.  Without  at 
least  this  much  of  progress,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  sinless  condition  of  mankind  or  any  thing  approaching  it. 


CHAPTER    LII. 


CONCERNING    THE     PKESEN.T    STATE    OP    RELIGIOUS    LITERA- 
TURE— WHAT    IT    IS   AND    WHAT    IT   JipST    BE. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  writing  is  the  mightiest 
instrumentality  on  earth.     By  this  means  the  mind  approxi- 
mates Omnipotence.     We  naturally  look,  then,  to  literature 
as  the  chief  instrument  in  forming  a  better  race  of  human 
beings.     We  look  to  superior  minds,  which  are  capable  of         « 
acting  through  this  channel,  for  th^se  impulses  and  moving  yui..^ 
causes  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  carried  onward  in  its  » 
rising  march,  to  maturUy.     A  few  men  are  the  depositaries 
of  a  higher  power,  and  on  them  the  better  hopes  of  the    '  . 
world  depend. 

One  of  the  laws  of  psychology  is,  that  the  intellect  en- 
larges and  strengthens  by  the  investigation  of  subjects  of 
general  interest  atid  the  exposition  of  them  for  the  good  of 
others.  Hence,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
A  free  and  liberal  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who 
are  more  in  need  than  ourselves,  is  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  enlarging  our  own  store.  Communication  is  as  valuable 
as  solitary  thinking.  Great  and  valuable  thoughts  are  sel- 
dom fully  possessed  and  appreciated  at  home.  They  require  , 
utterance. 
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One  of  the  noblest  and  most  healthful  labors  of  genius 
is  to  clothe  its  cootcptions  in  clear  and  comly  forms,  and 
give  them  existence  in  the  souls  of  other  men.  Thus  it  is 
.that  literature  creates  as  well  as  manifests  intellectual  power. 
No  man  can  live  within  himself.  The  master  needs  the  re- 
flex influence  of  his  own  teaching.  And  thus  mind  almost 
ceas6s  to  be  individual,  and  becomes  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  community ;  and,  in  return,  the  community,  by 
the  very  receiving  of  instruction,  pays  back  to  the  central 
intellect  every  measure  it  receives  with  large  usury.        ▼ 

But  this  rule  will  Hot  apply  with  full  force  to  every  thing 
that  is  called  literature.  It  is  only  on  the  greUt  subjects 
of  nature  and  mora^  that  the  mind  strengthens  itself  by 
elaborate  compositiotf\  And  here,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  the  -great  staples  of  literature,  properly  so  called. 

To  give  effectuaT  utterance  to  such  truths  requires  the 
joint  and  full  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  invention,  im- 
agination, and  sensibility,  as  well  as  tfie  cultivation  of 
taste  and  the  high  appreciation  of  moral  justice.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  not  always,  that  thoughts  which  are 
newly  conceited  are  like  the  rough  marble,  requiring  fervid 
and  powerful  utterance  to  smooth  the  rough  and  heavy 
mass,  to  give  it  polish,  bc'auty,  and  strength.  And,  again, 
many  of  the  newest  and  best  conceptions  are  lost  to  the 
public  treasury  for  lack  of  a  private  till,  sufficiently  secure 
and  capacious  for  its  custody  until  an  opportunity  offers  fir 
its  utterance  or  record. 

A  writer  who  would  make  his  subject  visible  and  power- 
ful must  endeavor  to  unite  a  strong  and  well-connected  logic 
with  a  fervid  eloquence;  he  must  throw  it  into  different  pos- 
tures and  place  it  in  different  points  of  light;  he  must  create 
for  it  beautiful  and  attracting  forms,  and  give  it  a  natural- 
"  ness  which  will-  fit  the  flexibility  if  not  the  straight-edge  of 
the  mind.  How  stimulating  and  invigorating  are  such  ef- 
forts as  these.     And  it  is  only  in  writing,  and  in  laborioiu 
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•and  elaborate  composition,  too,  that  such  efforts  are  prop- 
erly called  forth  and  drilled.  0,  what  a  wise  arrangement 
for  public  wealth  and  private  luxury! 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  pure  and  wise  minds  of 
this  and  other  lands,  who  have  delivered  to  us  in  writing 
their  best  and  highest  thoughts,  as  well  as  their  purest  and 

.>otfe«t' feelings.  But  still  the  great  maSs  of  existing  literar 
ture  wjiich  may  be  called  religious  has  been  produced  under 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  advantageous  Snd  •disad- 
vantageous, that  it  must  be  placed  under  a  rigid  review, 
and  must  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  its  value.  It  may 
well  be  believed  to  be  so  defective  that,  if  the  religious, 
moral,  and  philosophic  history  of  this  world  and  its  nations 
shall  evef  see  the  light,  it  has  yet  to  be  written.  Men  sur- 
Touuded  and  involved  in  the  prejudices  and  influences  of 
monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  dynasties,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rupt and  vitiated  republics  which  as  yet  have  been  brought 
forth,  would  require  to  be  a  little  more  than  human  to  be 
eq«(al  to  the  task  of  supplying  mankind  with  a  healthful 
religions  literature.  And  then  there  have  been  the  disad- 
vantages, paradoxical  as  it  may  scejn,  of  a  redundancy  of 
personal  ease  and  private  leisure  with  many  of  the  authors. 
A  soft  carpet  and  cushioned  sofa  are  not  generally  useful 
to  a  field  officer  in  time  of  war.  And  so  with  the  student 
of  nature  and  religion.  Mere  application  is  not  atways  suf-' 
ficient.  Strong  thoughts  and  simple  reasoning;  are  often- 
times evoked  only  by  a  felt  necessity  of  grappling  with  ad-        / 

.  verse  circumstances  and  pressing  demands.  Man  seldom 
puts  forth  all  the  power  that  is  in  him  until  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  strait. 

And  so  it  is  that  many  great  principles  are  yet  to  be 
settled  in  morals,  in  criticism,  and  in  politics.  And,  more 
still,  great  questions  in  religion  are  yet  to  come  up  and  be 
settled,  and  their  very  principles  themselves  are  to  be_  res 
cued  from  the  corruption,  the  thraldom,  and  tke  supersti* 
tions  df  past  ages.  > 
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And  we  have  yet  to  inaugurate  a  popular  style  of  litera- 
ture a  little  higher  than  most  of  our  best  productions.  We 
must  reach  and  occupy  the  platform  where  the  Principia, 
the  Analogy,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Paradise  Lost 
were  composed.  Nay,  we  must  aim  higher  and  stand  above 
former  achievements.      He  must  think  more  and  write  less. 

The  sanctified  advocates  of  such  a  religious  literature  as 
the   world    needs   and  must  have,  must   rise   in   the  giant 
strength  of  a  high  and  holy  calling,  and  mate  unsanctified  , 
poets  and   unhallowed   manufacturers   of  literary   impurity 
and  licentiousness,  and  im-moral  traffickers    in  science,  and 
flippant  novelists  and  romancers,  who  pander  to  the  lowest 
passions,  and  all  such  like  pretenders  and   peddlers  before 
the  public,  give  place  ajid  know  and  feel  the  inferiority  of 
their  positions  and  their  callings  to  this  of  ours.     The  fatal 
error   that  religious .  productions  are    second-rate   must   be 
dispelled  by  a  first-rate  advocacy  of  a  ct^se  so  transcend- 
cntly  superior  to  theirs.     They  can,  and  must,  and  will  be 
placed  in  the  background  on  the  great  theater  of  thought 
by  clear  superiority.     Writers  on  Christian  morals  must  be 
recognized  as   masters.     Our   subjects   must  be  treated  by 
master-hands;    aitd   thus  the  thought,  the  feeling,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nations  of  earth  must  be  moved  onward  to 
the  very  fountains  of  living  waters,  where  an  invigorating 
literature,  which  flows  fresh  from  the  very  streams  of  Al- 
mighty grace  and  goodness,  shall  slake  the  very  thirst  of 
the   soul.     Our  mission   is   no   less   than    this:    to   furnish 
mankind  with   a  literary  aliment  which   will  forestall   the 
productions  of  those  who  write  for  fame  or  spite  or  ambi- 
bition,  or  who  hire  themselves  for  pay.     Those  who  fill  the 
news-shops  with  wares  suited  to  a  vitiated  m.arket,  who  en- 
deavor to  write  the  stage  and  its  clowns  into  respectability, 
and  lead   unwary  beauty  and  innocence  astray,  while  they 
compliment  and  bolster   each   other,  must  be   taught  that 
the  authors  of  religious  literature  are  the  called  of  God  to 
lead  the  world  on  to  greatness. 
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The  newness  of  the  world  and  the  recent  introduction 
of  religion,  together  with  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices 
of  priestcraft  and  religious  offieials  and  "pretenders,  have 
caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  skimmed  over  superficially;  and 
a  few  dogmatisms  and  catchwords  have,  to  a  great  extent,  , 
supplied  the  place  of  sober  deduction  and  sound  doctrine. 

Questions  which  serioiteVy  engaged  Vtip  mind  and  talent 
of  the  Church  but  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  measurably  ' 
thrown  aside  with  .our  nursery  lessons,  and  other  questions, 
lying  in  a  stratum  lower  down,  come  up  for  inquiry  aiid  Ir- 
vestigation.  They  in  turn  will  be  laid  aside  and  give  place 
to  others;  and  thus  it  is  that,  by  and  by,  in  the  course  of 
time,  in  the  riper  ages,  the  very  innermost  temple  will  be 
reached,  the  shekinah  itself  will  be  ,secn  and  understood, 
and  the  Urim  and  Thnmmiul  will  be  read  and  understood 
and  comprehended  by  all  men. 

In  respect  of  mere  prvmary  religious  doctrines,  the  Bible. 
may  be  said  to  have  been  read  and  understood.  But  still 
it  is -a  great\magazine  of  most  important  truths,  to  be  grad- 
ually unfoltied  and  comprehended,  from  age  to  age,  as  its  . 
deep  and  still  deeper  recesses  may  be  fathomed,  as  one  ac- 
quirement after  another  shall  give  opportunity. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  literary  productions  of  the 
past,  wo  see  the  working  of  a  variety  of  principles  contend- 
ino-  for  the  mastery,  or  perhaps  for  admiration.  Patriotism 
and  national  feeling  have  had  their  share;  a  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  old  names  and  phrases  have  had  its  share; 
skepticism,  romance,  and  even  licentiousness  have  had  their 
share;  and  priestcraft  and  religious  quackery  have  had 
their  share;  and  from  these  sources  we  do  not  look  for 
greater  advancement  in  mind  than  they  have  already  pro- 
duced.    The  stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  the  source. 

To  the  religious  principle,  then,  and  to  that  alone,  are  we 
to  look  for  a  higher,  more  advanced,  and  more  enduiiing 
literature,  which  is  to  carry  the  world  onward  and  upward 
despite  all  opposing  causes.    If  any  one  should  doubt  this, 
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let  him  lemomber  tliat  man's  rclatipn  to  God  is  the  great 
idea  and  central  truth  of  our  being.     All  other  considera- 
tions are  subordinate;  nay,  they  are  insignificant.     And  we 
look  to  the  unfoldings  and  development  of  this  relation  as 
the  stay  and  staff  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart.     No 
man  can  bo  just  to  himselt;  nor  rightly  appreciate  his  own 
existence,  or  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  heroic  confidence 
and  high  expectation,  or  deserve  to  be  the  leader  and  in- 
spirer  of  other  minds,   until   he  has  broken    through   the 
flimsy  and  ephemeral  cobwebs  of  mere  social  life  and  tem- 
poral society,  and  has  sought  and  found  communion  with 
his  Maker;  until  he  intelligibly  regards  himself  as  the  re- 
cipient and  legate  of  the   Infinite;    until   he  feels  himself 
cdnsecrated  to  the  aims  and  ends  of  religion  and  holy  pur- 
pose ;  until   he,   almost  without  an   effort,  rises   abo»e    the 
rewards  of  human  opinion;  until  he  is  moved  by  a  higher 
impulse  than  mere  fame. 

Beligious  literature  is  neither  national  nor  personal.  It 
belongs  to  the  race;  it  is  the  common  property  of  man.  The 
productions  of  genius  are  the  inheritance  of  mankind.  As 
sacred  and  moral  literature  rises  and  deepens  in  thought  and 
power,  the  great  mind  of  earth  advances.  No  man  goes 
before  it;  nor  is  any  one  so  far  behind  it  as  to  be  out  of  its 
reach.  One  can  not  suppose  a  ripe  world  without  a  ripe 
literature.  And  although,  in  order  to  a  ripe  world,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  man  should  be  a  genius  and  a  scholar, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  read  and  understand, 
admire  and  be  governed  by,  »n  elevated  and  polished  re- 
ligious literature. 

In  this  department  of  human  advancement,  then,  the  world 
has  something  yet  to  do.  If  we  could  ascend  some  Pisgah 
of  sufficient  elevation,  and  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet  could 
discern  the  for-off  magnificence  6f  a  vital,  grand,  and  polished 
literature,  powerful,  pervading,  and  popular,  we  would  likely 
conclude  that  as  yet  no  man  had  more  than  entered  its  ves- 
tibule.   Aud  as  to  the  people  0/  the  world— mercy  1  how 
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few  haye   ever  heard   or   dreamed   that  there  was   such   a 
thing! 

The  world  can  rise  and  go  forward  only  as  a  sanctified 
literature,  drawn^from  the  Word  of  God,  leads  it  on.  In-' 
dividual  forgiveness  of  sin  and  personal  Christianity  there 
may  be,  and  most  certainly , is,  oftentimes;  but  a  mature 
and  sanctified  world,  iu  the  absence  of  a  thorojighly  popu- 
ular  and  sanctified  literature,  is  an  impossibility. 


CHAPTER    LIII-. 

CONCERNING   THE    AGENCY    AND    NECESSITY   OP    LITERATCKK 
■        .  ,  IN   THE   EVANGELIZATION    OF    THE   WORLD. 

The  usefulness  of  literature  in  the  advances  of  religion 
has  been  generally  doubted  until  very  recently;  and  it  is 
'  either  openly  discouraged  or  not  at  all  encouraged  by  very 
large  portions  not  only  of  the  world  but  of  the  Church  at 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  revival  of  letters'  after  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages  is  but  the  history  of  ycstfirday.  By 
a  very  few  it  is  now  seen  that  Christianity  can  proceed  only 
hand  in  hand  with  intelligence.  Priestcraft  flourishes  but 
in  ignorance,  but  Christianity  can  grow  only  in  a  cultivated 
soil. 

An  uneducated  man  may  be  a  Christian,  but  is  not  likely 
to  be.  But  an  ignorant  community  can  not  be  a  religious 
community  and  remain  so  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  religion  of  an  ignorant  man  is  of  a  low  caste, 
and  is  not  likely  to  produce  religion  in  others.  Ignorant 
•  parents  are  not  likely  to  bring  up  religious  children. 

The  Gospel,  as  it  is  now  working,  looks  to  the  entire  and 
perfect  Christianization  of  the  entire  race— the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  works  of  darkucM — and  it  is  exactly  ad- 
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justed  to  that  end.     Neither  more  nor  less  means  are  in- 
stituted  and   brought   iuto   requisition    than   are   precisely 
necessary.     The  intellect  is  an  instrument  of  religion,  and 
so  it  must  be  used  to  this  end,  according  to  the  intention 
of  Providence.     Education  is  a  means  of  grace,  "or  otherwise 
revelation  would  not  be  given  us  in  a  literary  form. 
'     The  world  must  not   only  become  Christians— all  living 
men   at   any  one  period— but  they  must  be   such  kind  of 
Christians— so  wise,  so  thoroughly  versed  in  Scripture  teach- 
ing, so  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  with- the  springs 
of''human  action,  with  God  and  nature;  so  "apt  to  teach;" 
they  must  feel  so  powerfully  the  weight  of  responsibility  as    . 
the  guardians  and  teachers  of  the  rising  and  future  genera- 
tions-that  the  world  will  be  kept  holy  through  their  instru- 
mentality.    We  mVt  not  only  be  a  sinless  world  at  any  one   > 
time,  but  a  sufficient^  elevated  and  progressed  race,  that  the 
Biple'ss  condition  looked  to  in  Scripture  may  result  from  the 
causes  and  instrumentality  now  in  operation.    But  the  means 
of  salvation— learning  being  one  of  them— must  be  brought 
into  full  play  and   act   its  part  before  this  consummation 
can  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

Then  let  any  one  look  at  the  present  literary  condition  of 
the  world  and  compare  it  with  a  high  and  universal  literary 
condition.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  every  man 
must  become  a  scholar,  strictly  so;  but  I  do  hold  that  it  is 
iecessary  that  all  men  should  be  reasonably  educated,  that 
unlettered  ignorance  be  no  more  seen.  Men  must  not  only 
be  Christians  themselves  but  Christian  teachers;  for  unless 
every  ma«  and  woman  be/a  Christian  teacher,  the  rising 
generations  can  not  be  pe^ctly  taught. 

And  no  man  can  thus  attain  the  position  of  a  Christian 
teacher  until  he  becomes  well  versed  in  the  learning  of -the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  And  this  standard  will  most  likely 
be  reared  much  higher  than  men  now  would  be  likely  to 
suppose.  Perhaps  our  best  colleges  now  would  be  as  only 
primary  schools.    Rapacity,  not  experience,  is  the  measure. 
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,.        "    CHAPTE*     LIV. 

CONCERNINQ  JUVENILE  CONVERSION — WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT 
IT  MUST   BE. 

This  point  must  have  a  place  somewhere  in  this  treatise. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  about  it.  It  is  admitted 
that  conversion  sometimes  talces  place  at  a  period  as  early 
iu  life  as  intellectual  development  will  allow.  But  these 
are  said  to  be  very  rare  cases.  The  question,  then,  seetos  to 
be  whether  it  is  or  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases.  Or,  may 
children  be  so  reared  as  not  to  commit  sin?  If  there  be  a 
period  in  human  life  when  jjersonal  salvation  can  not  be 
attiiined,  then  there  is  a  time  when  sin  is  unavoidable, 
which  is  contradictory.  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law — 
the  rejfclion  of  the  offer  of  salvation.  Sin  can,  therefore, 
niicer  be  unavoidable.  The  age  of  the  person  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Ability  to  do  wrong  implies  ability  to  do 
rfght.  Religion  is  nothing  more  than  doing  right.  Trans- 
gression supposes  ability  to  refrain  from  transgression.  A 
y«ung  child  is  incapable  of  tran.<!gression,  and  so  incapable 
of  exercising  saving  faith;  and  after  a  time  he  is  capable 
of  both.  We  may  not  in  each  case  know  where  this  line 
of  separation  is,  but  we  may  know  what  it  i^.  How  long 
must  a  person  continue  in  sin  before  he  can  receive  Christ? 
There  can  be  no  such  period.  The  probability  of  salvation 
is  a  different  thing.  "^ 

All  children  are  born  into  the  world  with  a  natural  ca- 
pacity for  salvation;  and  not  only  so,  but  with  a  possi- 
bility of  immedi&lc  salvation  by  faith  in  Ch^st.  There  i.'j 
no  law  of  either  nature  or  grace  preventing  salvation  by 
faith  in  evtfy  case  at  the  earliest  period  that  sin  is  possible. 
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And  if  salvation  in  every  case,  or  in  any  case,  does  not  take 
place  at  this  early  period,  it  is  because  of  incidental  eir- 
Mimstances  disadvantageous  to  religion,  or  the  existence  of 

■^iugs   which   ought  not  to   exist,   surrounding   the   child. 
He  is  born  of  a  very  irreligious  ancestry  and  into  an  irre- 
ligious atmosphere,  surrounded  by  the  sins  of  others.     He 
■      fidlows   the  example   he   sees— drinks   in   the   spirit  which 
surrounds  him.     He  is  the  subject  of  moral  gravitation." 

His  innate  corruption  is  another  matter.  That  merely 
produces  a  tendency  to  sin.  But  this  tendency,  predisposi- 
tion, bias,  loaning  toward  sin  may  or  may  not  be  overcome 
by  favorable  surroundings  at   the  earliest   possible   period, 

•  or  at  a  later  period.  Unfortunately,  in  these  current  ages, 
every  one  is  surrounded  by  ansjinfavorable  state  of  things, 
and  so,  nearly  all  are  rushing  heedlessly  into  the  vortex. 

It  is  not  practicable,  it  is  readily  admitted,  to  raise  any 
certain  children  so  that  they  will  not  sin.  But  that,  by  no 
means,  shows  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  That  which  is 
impracticable  can  not  be  done  because  of  some  incidental 
hindrances  that  might  not  exist;  that  which  is  impossible 
can  not  be  done  at  all,  because  of  some  intervening  law  of 

nature. 

A  conversion  at  the  earliest  moment  may  "never  have  taken 
place,  and  it  may  not  be  practicable  in  any  living  instance; 
and  yet,  in  an  improved  condition  of  the  world,  they  might 
be  occasional,  and  in  a  more  improved  condition  frequent, 
and  then  uniform,  and  then  universal.,  The  two  things 
which  prevent  uniform  early  conversions— both  of  which 
will,  in  time,  become  gradually  and,  after  long  lapse  of  time, 
finally  removed— are,  first,  improper  example;  and,  sec- 
ondly, an  irreligious  ancft*ry.  On  this  latter  point  a  few 
observations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
-  AVe  are  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  trans- 
mission from  parent  to  progeny;  yet  the  law  is  uniform,  if 
not  universal.  It  is  seen  in  every  individual  instance,  m 
all  the  uuimal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  world.     The  ming- 
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ling  of  these  descending  currents  in  the  male  and  female 
linos  causes  the  irregularities  we  see  in  individuals  of  the 
Bamo  stock.  The  universal  law  of  generation  is,  that  prog- 
eny inherits,  or  tends  or  inclines  to  inherit,  all  the  habi- 
tudes as  well  as  the  charaeteristics  of  its  ancestry  more  or 
less  definitely;  though  the  further  you  go  from  the  imme- 
diate parents  the  feebler  the  tendency  is. 

Now  suppose  Christianity  to  continue  in  ^he  world,  two 
things  will  i'ollow  necessarily.  First,  religion  will  improve 
more  and  more  rapidly,  until  the  time  will  come  when  the 
general  advance  will  be  as  much  in  one  day  as  it  is  now 
in  a  year,  and  even  much  more;  and,  secondly,  the  time 
must  come  when  all  children  will  be  born  of  a  very  pious 
ancestry  for  many  generations;  and  so,  after  suflBcient  time, 
all  children  certainly  will  be  converted  to  a  very  high  and 
sandtified  state  of  religion  at  the  earliest  period  that  intel- 
lectual development  will  allow;  that  is,  at  a  period  as  early 
as  they  are  capable  of  sin. 

The  question  is  not  whether  children  born  in  these  fa- 
vorable etrcumstances  would  be  religious.  We  certainly 
know  they  would  not.  The  question  is  whether  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  hccume  religious.  And  the  more  favorable 
these  circumstances  are,  the  higher  this  probability  rises,. 
ad  injinilum. 

And  so  the  natural  and  religious  processes  and  agencies 
now  at  work  must  bring  about  the  sinless  period  of  which 
Scripture  speaks  so  abuncjantly;  but  in  the  very  new  or 
juvenile  ages  of  the  w'brld  in  which  we  live  these  results 
ore  not  to  be  looked  for.  But  we  can  see  the  direction  in 
nbich  we  are  drifting,  though  as  yet  it  be  slowly.^ 
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.  CHAPTER    LV. 

CONCERNINO  THE  VERT  GREAT  INJURT^HE  WORLD  RE- 
CEIVE8  BY  THE  UNIFORM  FAILURES  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OP   INFANTS.  I 


It  is  truly  wonderful  how  easily  we  become  accustomed 
and  reconciled  to  almost  any  thing.  Fashion-custom— is  a 
most  wondefful  power.  It  subdues  almost  all  our  reason, 
stifles  apprehension,  quells  fear,  calms  and  pacifioswonder, 
and  reduces  the  most  startling  enormities  to  coHiWnplaces. 
We  are  ready  to  tolerate  if  not  approve  almost/any  thing, 
if  custom  only  sanctions  it.  By  tenfold  the  grefl^si  wrongs 
and  injuri'es  received  by  mankind  are  perpetrated  l^^jMirents 
particularly  mothers,  upon  their  own  children.  The  rca- 
injuries  thus  inflicted  in  the  nursery  work  more  real  mis- 
fonune  among  us  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  com- 
bined. Indee4^  the  former  are  the  progenitors  of  the  latter, 
and  of  almost  jtll'  other  human  misfortunes  and  disad- 
vantages. 

Parents  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  in- 
fantile constitution.  They  recognize  none  of  its  laws.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  nature  has  any  hWs,  and  heedlessly 
blunder  on,  governed  by  mere  parental  fondness. 

It  is  said  tha't  Napoleon  once  asked  Madam  Dc  Stael  what 
he  could  do  to  elevate  the  French  nation;  and  she  re- 
plied, "  Cause  proper  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  mothers 
of  the  French  people."  The  shrewd  woman  gave  the  Em- 
peror a  wholesome  lesson,  but  imposed  on  him  a  greater 
task  than  ever  AVellington  did. 

The  commoQ  impression  i?,  that  the  great  and  important 
matters  of  life  and  the  progress  of  the  world  are  the  affaira 
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of  state,  the  arranging  ofgovornhicnts,  the  election  of  pres- 
idents, and  of  emperorships,  the  m!)king  and  repealing  of  ' 
laws  and  national  treaties,  navigation,  building  cities,  per- 
suing commerce,  waging  wars,  the  affairs  of  courts  of  judi- 
cature, etc.     Others  esteem  what  is  commonly  called  educa- 
tion— that  is,  that  part  of  pupilage  which  is  committed  to         v,      * 
schools  and  colleges— of.primc  importance.     But  it  seems         .  \ 
to  mc,  and  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  proper  culture              \ 
of  infants  in  the  cradle  and  nursery  is  far  more  important  than 
all  these  together.     I  wou^d  not  put  the  preaching  of  the         "* 
Gospel  and  inculcation  of  Christianity  in  a  categS»y  second 
to  any  human  affairs,  lest  I  might  be  misunderstood.     Yet» 
I  do  not  believe   that  these  things  can   be  prosecuted'  Aith 
any  great  success  until  we  have  great  and  radical  reforms 
in  the  government  of  the  occupants  of  the  cradle. 

In  looking  forward  into  the  rise  and  progress»of  nations 
and  of  man,  we  inquire  at  the  doors  of  courts,  cabinets, 
legislatures,  the    magistracy,  colleges,  marts   of   trade   and  '       * 

finance,  ^nd  such  places,  for  the  means  and  instrumerfts  of 
improvement.  And  here  you  wi41,  no  doubt,  get  some  *in- 
forWtioa ;  but  the  nursery  and  the  cradle  can  give  you  ten- 
fold more  than  they  all.  "      '    ' 

AVhat  is  the  formatiSn  of  character,  and  how  and  whenjs         ■'. 
this  thing  done?     There  "is  one  and  but  one  characteristic  •♦ 

in  man  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  his  character,  which 
is  fundamental,  vital,  and  central. ;  Around   this  all  other        '         ' 
characteristics  revolve  as  satellites,  or  mere  attendants.     This 
principle  becomes  unalterably  established   at  a  very  early 
period;  generally  before  the  second  or  third,  and  uniformly  '    '  , 

before  the  fourth  year  closes.  Rarely,  indeed,  but  most 
likely  never,  caij  it  be  moved  as  late  as  five  years.     This  .   , 

great  principle  is  OBEDIENCE— OBEDIE^VCE  TO  LAW. 

«^  After  the  character  is  set  nothing  human  can  cjiange  it. 
You  cau  give  it  some  pruning  and  polish,  which,  indeed, 
many  erroneously  regard  as  the  formation  of  character. 
This  is  the  Chesterfieldiad  doctrine. 
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The  ordinary  education,  the  cultivation  of  manners,  tho 

improvement  of  taste   and   social   courtesies,  the  smoothing 

of  conversation,    the   elevation   of   amiability,  learning    of 

books  and  music,  and  cveu  religion    itself— all   these  are  a 

very  different    thing  from    the  formation  of  the  character. 

Tho  moral  character  is  formed,  shaped,  outlined,  its  bent  is 

given  to  it,, long  before  any  of  these  accomplishments  begin. 

**' 
.     -  "A  pebble  in  the  tiny  rill   - 

,         ,  Has  changed  the  course  of  nmny  II  river ; 

A  dew-drop  on  the  baby-plant  , 

>  Haa  warped  the  giant  oak  forever."     . 

It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  basis  of 
character  is  fixed  before  there  is  in  the  child  any  clear  per- , 
ception  of  right  and  wrong.  No  one  forms  his  own  char- 
acter. If  let  alone  at  this  very  early  period,  it  will  soon 
establish  itself  after  the  model  of  Adam,  and  is  then  not 
to  be  changed. 

The  first  moral  developrilent  in  all  cases  is  anger.  Tlua 
is  perhaps  universal.  The  child  docs  not  know  that  angar 
is  wrong;  it  does  not  know  that  any  thing  is  wrong.  It 
acts  instinctively.  Anger  is  not  only  thus  early  developed 
uniformly,  tut  it  is  the  only  trait,  except  kindness,  that  is 
discernible  for  a  long  period — perhaps  a  whole  year  or  nsore.  . 
And  if  the  proper  step^  be  not  taken  to  remove  or  subdue 
this  anger,  it  soon  becomes  immovably  fixed,  and  forms  the 
root  of  all  the  vices  of  after  life,  no't  excepting  licentious- 
ness, which  would  seem  to  spring  from  other  sources. 

Now,  if  these  things  be,so,  the  great  question  of  life  and 
improvement  is,  how  can  these  early  uprisings  of  anyr  be 
controlled  and  eradicated  from   the    other  materials  which  ' 
compose  the  outline  of  human  chiwacter? 

Tliere  is  one  way  and  one  time,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
nor  no  other  time,  when  this  can  he  possibly*  done. 

It  must  be  done  at  or  near  the  very  first.     If  suflFercd  to 
grow  until  the  child  begins  to  reason  so  as  to  become  a  sub- 
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ject  of  moral  control,  it  has  become  permanent  and  can  not 
be  removed.  Afterward  it  can  only  be  pruned  or  smoothed 
over  by  vCDccring,  so  that  the  deformity  bo  not  absolutely 
offensive.  And  the  only  way  possible  in  which  it  can  be 
done  is  by  iib.solute,  arbitrary  power.  In  the  utmost  kind- 
ness there  must  be  an  invincible  promptness  of  control 
which  knows  no  yielding. 

A^iger  crops  out  more  or  less  early  and  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  children  of  different  temperament.  But  whenever 
it  appears  in  much  or  little,  and, it  be  not  promptly  sub- 
dued, it  immediately  becomes  stronger  by  perhaps  tenfold 
■\  for  the  next  occasion;  and  then  at  every  repetition,  until 
very  soon  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  subdue  it.  After- 
ward it  may  be  checked,  and  by  various  means  kept  gen- 
erally inside  of  outrage,  but  the -monster  inheritance  is  there, 
never  to  be  wholly  subdued.  e 

-  In  most  cases,  it  is  quite  probable  the  child  is  past  hope 
before  he  completes  the  first,  second,  or  third  years  of  his 
life.  Not  past  hope  of  being  raised  so  as  to  cninpa,re  v.-ell 
with  others,  but  past,'tW  hope  of  ever  Jiaving  that  .-ipnit  of 
anger  wholly  subdued. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  anger  is  falsehood.     This  comes 
to   the   support  of  its  progenitor.      And   whcui    these   two 
champions  of  wrong  begin  to  establish  thems^ves  well 
whole  flood-gates  of  iniquity  are  opened,  and  the  ch 
a  veteran  sinner  before  he  is-  out  of  the  nursery. 

Whipping  children  is  a  simple  barbarity.  It  is  "  neces- 
sary," we  are  tol(^  Yes,  verily,  it  is  necessary.  The  fecbfe, 
unskillful  parent  has  suffered  it  to  become  necessary.  The 
child  deserves  it,  and  you  can  not  get  along  without  it. 
But  the  parent  deserves  it  far  more.  The  necessity  of  beat- 
ing the  child  like  a  brute  ought*  tu)t  to  have  been  suflcred 
to  arise.  Prompt,  full,  unhesitating  obedience,  at  the  proper 
•    time,  would  have  prevented  all  the  mischief. 

The  miserable  incompetency  of  foolish  parents  in  not  re- 
pressing this  spirit  of  anger  and  rebellion  when  it  was  tender 
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and^'capable  of  being  subdued,  has  resulted  in  the  misforf 
-tunes  and  irregularities  we  see  in  society.  In  alraosi' all 
cases  this  unruly  spirit  is  not  only  suffered  to  grow  without 
molestation,  but  it  is  greatly  encouraged.  Falsehood  and 
combativcncss  arc  the  two  great  first-fruits  of  anger;  and 
these  things  are  generally  taught  and  encouraged  in  almost 
all  our  families.  Few  parents  reflect,  and  indeed  very  few 
are  capable  of  understamiing,  how'little  a  thing,  at  a  very 
tender  age,  will  give  encouragement  to  anger,  quarreling,  and 
falsehood,  fight  here  lies  the  great  secret  of  infaatile  train- 
ing. In  the  first  three  months'  time  of  a  child's  life  it  has 
learned  much,  and  the  impressions  arc  deep.  This  leariiing 
is  not  intelloctual,  or  but  slightly  so,  but  it  has  given  a 
strong  bent  and  force  to  the  character. 

In  after  years,  when  the  child  has  become  capable  of 
reasoning,  the  rough  excrescences  of  these  fundamental  vices 
may  be  so  far  smoothed  down  that  they  will  probably  not 
amount  to  outrage,  but  the  monster  demon  is  there.  In 
what  is  called  gooA  society,  pride  will  stimulate  youths  to 
appvar  well,  particularly  'in  females ;  and  self-esteem  and 
respect  for  their  parents  and  friends  will  cause  many  youths 
of  good  sense  to  hide  their  deformed  character,  which  they 
can  do  lo  some  considerable  extent.  Very  much  of  what 
we  look  upon  as  amiability  and  good  character  is  a  com- 
mendable deception,  by  which  the  real  deformity  of  character 
is  kept  partially  coveved  up. 

And  those  who  become  religious  have  all  their  life-long 
to  struggle  Against  that  strong,  stubborn  frame-work  of 
anger  and  rebellion.  The  early  formed  incubus  follows  them 
as  "closely  as  the  skin,  and  they  can  not  separate  from  it. 
Whil^  the  susceptibilities  were  tender  as  the  sensitive-plant, 
while  the  wax  was  soft  to  the  slightest  touch,  anger,  with 
its  staff  and  surrounding  suppo?lers,  was  either  cultivated 
by  thoughtless,  foolish  parents,  or  by  them  suffered  to  grow^ 
wild  and  rank  as  the  thistle,  until  now  they  are  fixed,  and 
there  is  no  power  earthly  that  can  remove  them.  Educa- 
16        •  ^ 
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tion,  tho  cultivation  of  good  manners,  and  religion  may 
keep  thorn  in  check  8ome\yhat|  but  the  unfortunate  suflFerer 
must  suffer  on. 

Children  must  be  governed.  By  this  I  mean  they  must 
bo  made  to  submit  to  arbitrary  authority,  promptly,  im- 
plicitly, and  without  a  reason.  It  must  be  done,  if  ever 
done,  before  thoy  are  capable  of  knowing  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  reason.  Tv/f)  children  arc  crying  from  anger, 
and  they  are  both  made  to  hush;  the  one  in  a  way  which 
greatly  represses  the  angry  spirit,  and  the  other  in  a  way  , 
that  strengthens  it  tenfold.  The  former  is  compelled  to 
obey  the  arbitrary  la*  of  the  parent  promptly,  and  the 
other  is  induced  or  prevailed  upou  in  some  way,  by  hire  or 
falsehood  or  flattervTito  do  so. 

There  is  a  spiriirir-ohildren  that  must  be  broken.  The 
spirit  of  anger,  of  rebellion,  of  opposition  and  contention* " 
mus^  be  broken,  despoiled,  subdued,  in  orSfer  that  they  may 
cnl«  nfe  with  some  fair  prospect  of  success.  And  there' 
is  no  way, by  which  this  can  be  done  but  by  arbitrary  force. 
Submission  must  be  peremptory  and  unconditional,  and  with- 
out a  reason.  If  it  be  overcome  by  reasons  whi/,  then  it  is 
not  subdued,  but  oply  temporarily  set  aside,  and  that  'but 
partially.  ^  '^■'■■'  (/ 

At  the  first  risings  of  real  anger  is  the  time  for  the  ap- 
plication of. this  correction.  Then,  with  a  proper  course  of 
mild  kindness  and  prompt,  resolute  cjontrol,  tho  task  is  not 
difficult.  Anger  is  easily  distinguished  from  fretfulness, 
which  may  arise  from  many  causes;  or  the  former  may  re- 
sult from  the-  latter.  The  first  thing  a  child  knows  is  law 
and  'tiH>jcction.  These  things  are  clearly  discerned  long 
before  any  moral  reasons  are  discernible.  But  the  mother, 
poor  unthinking  woman,  concludes  that  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt  any  control  of  the  child  at  this  > 
early  period,  except  to  pacify  it  wjicn  fretful  or  angry.  It 
can  not  iJndcrstand  what  you  mean,  she  says.  There  is  just 
one  thing  it  can  understand  and  but  one,  and  that  is  sub- 
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mission  to  authority.     This  conquest  fully  made  a  few  times 
and  the,  battle  is  over.     The  demoii  enemy  of  mankind  ia 
conquered  in  this  instance,  and  you  have  now  only  to  notice 
and  repress  the  occasional  uprisings  afterward,  and  you  have 
a  child  fit  to  raise  and  become  a  man  or  woman.     Govern- 
ment  now  is  not  difficult.     A   habi»  of  obedience  is  soon  x\ 
formed;    submission  to  authority  is   no   more  irksome  nor  v\ 
humiliatins.  \ 
And  now  having  a  foundation  laid  upon  which  a  charac-    -            ^i, 
ter  may  be  builded,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  building 
a  character.     Yi^u  have  now  something  to  build  on ;  other-            •        ' 
■wise  you  have  nothing.     Now  when   the  first  openings  of       ' 
moral    consciousness    appear,    let   it   be    properly    directed. 
Now   the   child    may,  with    proper  care   and   attention,  bo 
<r«i)ietZ  to  advantage;  but  otherwise  it  is  impossible.     Efforts 
and  labor  avail   nothing  so  far  as  the  removal  of  this  one 
great  difficulty  is  Sfenccrned.     But  now  the  labors  of  ^govern- 
ment may  be  applied  to  profit.                                                . 

Much  more  might  bo  profitably  said  on  this  subject.     I    ~ 
have  intended   only  to  glance  at  a   few   outline   thoughts.. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  connected  with  the  policy  of  « 

the  world  fraught  witli  so  much  interest.  An  observunce 
of  these  few  hints,  wifh  a  little  elaboration,  in  a  single  gen- 
eration or  two,  will  forestall  and  prevent  nine-tenths,  and 
tlicn  all,  the  family  and  national  broils,  lawsuits,  wars, 
crimes,  private  and  public.  You  wpuld  empty  the  prions, 
the    alms-houses,   and    the    lunatic    asylums.      You   would  '  •  ' 

change  the  professions  of-~nearly  all  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  magistrates,  and  give  us  a  world  of,,  piiristian  people. 

From  these  few  hints  the  student  of  nature   may  penc-         ^ 
tratc  the  subject-more  deeply,  and  extend  his  examinations 
further  into  its  ramifications.     The  more  he  studies  it  the 
more  importance  he  will  attach  to  it.     And  then,  casting 
his  eye  forward  at  the  course  of  improvement  to  which  we      .    .  ,    . 
are  evidently  tending,  he  can  but  see  that  we  now  live  in  :    • 

its  very  early  openings.    Progress  has  begun. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

V  „       « ■ .  '  ••  ■  * 

.     80NCERNIN0  #OPULAR  VIEWS  OP   KELIOION. 

LooKlNQ  at  the  manner  in  wliicH  religion  is  viewed  popu- 
larly by  the  people  of  some  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
world,  and  keeping  in  view  the  promised  and  inevitable ' 
^stiny  of  Christianity,  one  can  but  be  struck  forcibly 
with  the  little  that  has  been  done  and  the  much  remaining 
to  be  done  in  religious  progress.  And  this  can  but  throw 
light  on  the  subject  of  inquiry — still  further  on — the'com- 
parative  newness  of  the  world  in  these  passing  eras. 

To  inquire  into  the  popular  view  of  religion  -opens  up  a 
field  of  inquiry  large,  cloudy,  and'  interesting.  But  here 
we  can  take  only  a  brief  survey. 

There,  are  in  all  the  world  probably  one  hundred*  thou- 
sand ministers  and  others  who,  in  some  tolerable  dcree. 
have  made  theology  a  study.  They  have  studied  the  same 
Bible,  and  the  authors  theg,  have  read  have  drawn  from  the 
same  text  the  principles  they  educe.  And  among  these 
what  a  discordancy  of  views  do  we  find  of  both  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  religion  they  teach. 

It  is  true,' however,  that  while  theologians  thus  differ,. the 
differedce  almost  always  relates  to  minor  or  unimportant  and 
not  to  vital  things;  for,  after  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject, 
there  is,  it  must'  be  acknowledged,  less  difference  among 
theologians  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  religion,  than 
with  almost  any  other  _jsfess  of  men  about  the  theory  and 
prajfice  of  their  respectii'e  principles  or  calling. 

Still,  there  are  stoutly  contested  questions  about  many 
things  in  religion,  deemed  of  considerable  moment  by  soma 
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and  even  vitally  important  by  others.     These  diffcrcnceye- 
late  not  indeed  to  the  beginning,' but  to  many  points  in  li^ 
growth  and   practical   use  of  Christianity.     And  this  statV^ 
of  things,  we  arc  told,  exists  in  a  ripe,  mature  old  age  of 
the  world! 

And  now  let-  us  look  at  another  class,  next  in  order, 
among  living  Chrislians,  which  is  one  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  forementione,d.  These  are  the  best  informed  gen- 
erally, and  among  »the  most  pious  and  useful  of  Churcli 
members.  Their  views  of  religion  are  still  more  superficial 
and  indecisive,  though  many  of  them  arc  practically  pious, 
and,  as  fur  as  they  go,  have  very  correct  impressions  on 
•  the  general  subject.  But  they  are  by  no  means  well  in- 
ftrmed.  Of  the  true  theory  of  Christianity  they  know  but 
little,  and  the  practical  impression  it  makes  on  their  live 
and  conduct  is  by  no  means  great. 

The  next  class  in  order  is  composed  of  the  more  looS 
and  uninformed  portion  of  the  Church,  and  including  some 
qlhers  not  communicants,  but  such  jjs  stand  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  Church.  This  class  is  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  last-named,  and  exceeds  it  in  all  kinds  of 
neglect  of  religion  five  or  tenfold.  Very  few  of  them  ever 
read  the  Bible  careful*^  through.  Scarcely  one  reads  it 
■  habitually.  As  to  studying  it  carefully,  they  never  dream 
of  such  a  thing.  They  are  "Christians"  after  a  very  slov- 
enly fashion.  They  half-way  keep  the  Subbath  for  decency 
or  hypocrisy's  sake.  They  go-  to  Church  frequently,  but 
for  DO  particular  reasonJ^g*hey  know  of.  Their  names, 
some  of  thenv  are,  or  jf^^n  some  CBurch  register,  be- 
cause they  consented  tnat  it  might  be  placed  there.  The 
ri^id  precepts  of  religion  are  unknown' to  them,  because 
they  ^^are  but  little  for  them.  They  claim  to  be  decent 
people,  and  so  they  generally  are.  They  view  religion  at 
a  distance  and  think  it  a  mosf.  excellent  4itfg-  They  con- 
tend that  tiie  Bible  is  very  true,  indeea^Sbut  what  it  ia 
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that  is  true  in  it  they  have  not  had  leisure  to  inform  them- 
Belvcs.     This  class  forms  two-thirds  or  three -fourths  of  the  .  ' 
Church  in  this  old,  ripe,  and  finished  ago  of  mankind  I 

We  have  now  glanesd  hastily,  but  pretty,  correctly,  at  a 
very  select  few  of  the  human   family — those  of  very  fare  '  • 

and  peculiar  advantageg.  They  have  inherited  the  accuniH- 
latcd  wisdom  of  the  past.  They  have  had  access  to  all 
that  has  been  written,  and  nearly  all  that  has  been  thought  ' 

in  the  world  heretofore.     They  include  one  man  for  every 
one  hundred  of  the  human  faniily>     And  we, see  that  they      ■ 
present  any  thing  but  a  ripe  Christian  scholarship.  .  : .  »  , 

And  now  what  of  the  great  Hlffss  of  mankind? .   What  of 
the  religious  views   of.  the   ninety-nine    in   ev#ry' hundred  *^  , 

of  those  who  have  had   inferior  Tipportunitjes  and  Sirtailef.j  • 
religious   advantages?     They   might  be   spo^em  of  ,«fe^>WmB|rV,i  "sij^    .' 
class,  or,  if  we  designed  to  be  particular,  they  might  be  xlP»4  ^i  '♦ 
vided  into  several  classes.     Some  few  of  the  more  intelligent 
have  some' lingering^  latent  regard  for  religion.     Though  as 
,  wicked  as  mctfican  be,  on  the  BppjrojWK  of,  death,  or  in  times 
of  great  peril,  fhey 'frwjucntly  v|Jb>'.,the'fitcs,  at  least,  of^> 
religion  ministc|H  to  them.     Thyi^h  .th'ey  i^ny  haiy;  lIv^^jM^  ^((^  ' 
all  life-long  iri  its  mtdst,  they  are^almost  totally  ignorant  cff^-      "^    . .  ./ 
-it,  and  have  habitually  despised  it.  *       '  V  •         ,         j"? 

,  They  view  God  and  the  world,  and  religion  and  the  fu» 
ture,_and  life  and  death,  as  the  ox  and  the  ass  view  the  '  » 

things  around  them.     They  ptefer  the  fortune  of  tjje  brutes'"^^^* . 
that  perish.     Their  ambition  is  to  look  upon  thjf,, light  of    '■ 
the  sun,  and  eat  and  drink  through  tbc  day,  and  vegetate, 
like   a   plant,  and   likq. a  plant  drop   and   die  where   they  '^'M^  ' 

grow,  and  perish  fro  in  the.  memory  of  earth — having  done 
nothing,  desired  nothing,' jexpccted  nothing.     As  for.knowl-       '  U;     ' 
edge,  a  knowledge  'of  God  and  of  the  world  th*|;,live  in,  •  ;^  ^iu 

'they  could   not  afford  to   labor  so  much  as  to  put  forth  a'       i*'  "'*. 
thought  on  sdeh  a  subject.     The  capacity  and  willingness-       '  ^  ^ 
of  God  to  bless   and   protect   them  is   a '  thing   they  never  ,,  , 

di;eamed'of.     To  elevate  a  thought  or  .venture  an  aspiration  /   .  ^ 
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that  wouja^rise  above  the  ground  on  which  tbey  tread,  or    • 
claim  superiority  to  a  piece  of  wood,  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  a 
piece  of  paper  fouvnchcs  long,  would  be  an  impossibility     _ 
quite  beyond  their  conceptions.     Among  th«,tnasse^I  will  ,. 
not  Bay  o'f  mankind,  but  of  tha  better  half  of  t^iWfumattY' 
family,  who  ever  dares  to  t^iiiJc,  except  js  the  Ir^ae  tl^inks,' 
to  choose  between  this  and.that  pasturage?^         •     ,   '. 

And  is  this  the  epd  of  the  cjeation  of  mind?     The  asso-  ' 
ciate  and  companion  of-Ood?     WWj.iiplcndid  failure! 
.  Bufthe  great- mass  ^fmankii^yWpHn  ten,  ha^  almost 
no"  views  of  religion  a^  all.     TbiPffl  h  living  ma^  of  coi-^ 
rtption  afld  ignoranccj^^    They  may^or  may  not  have  a  little 
whitew»sh  of  what  is  sometimes- •alled'civflization,  but j^hey  • 
live  and  die  as  much  lil^  the  brute  aa'^t^s^  practicable.      ,^ 
-  With  most  men  roligionNs  something  political,  or  matter 
of  mfere  philosophic   Speculation,  but  of  trf^al  impoftan6e 
among  meri  of  busiiJfesa  or  emploV|n(«nJ;  and  men  of  leisure 
are 'far  above   it.   ,  And- in.  Chrft|fum   countries   hypocfi.sy 
bides   the   most  offensive  wickc^lness  from  the  observation 
of  ministers,  and  rfePgious  men.     This  is  especially  .the  case 
with  men  who*^  regard  fhetfisolves  as  genteel. 
"     And  is  this  tljj  ^ertd,  an'^Hiro  of  Christianity?     Is  Chris- 
tianity ill  its  present- ^rti, nu'd  as  God  is  now,  in  ^his  sys- 
tem, dispensing  his  grace,  destined  to.pccomplish  no  more  ' 
than  this?     And  is  this  system  of  recoycrji  to  end  and  some 
great  wonder  pf  miracles  supersede  it,  Snd  other  means  bo  ^ 
set  up  in  its  stead  for  the  accomplishment  of  "tjie  sani^nd? 
No,  that  would  be  at  least  iri^tional  and  submissive  ol  the 
principles  which  revelation  does  teach.        ^  .     " 
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\  CHAPTER    LVII. 

I 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  LAJVS  OV  SOCIETY  AND  THE   RULES  OF 
THE   DECALOGUE   CONTRASTED. 

MoR^L  conduct  forms  a  leading  chai/acteristic  of  man- 
kind, and  all  men  acknowledge  themselves  subsejivient  to 
the  rules  which  opprove'  that  which  is  riMit  and  punish  for 
that  which  is  wrong.  But  ther(^  are  twS-^ifi'crent  codes 
of  liws,  and  it  is  by  no  means  settled  which  one  is  binding 
The  one  is  th'e  unwritten  law  of  society,  and  the  other  the 
written  law  of-  the  Decalogue.  The  written  laws  of  legisla- 
tures are  a  mixture  of  these  two.  Sometimes  professing  to 
'  follow  the  latter,  they  are,  nevertheless,  composed  much  of 
the  former.  . 

The  Decalogue  is  by  no  means,  as  many  suppose,  a  mere 
arbitrary"  enactment  of  the  Aliftighty — right  because  it  is  so 
enacted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  strictly  philosophical— made 
to  "conform  to  man's  nature.  It  is  made  as  ^t  is  because 
that  is^  right;  because  any  other  rules  would  be  wrong; 
would  chafe  and  conflict  with  man's  constitution.  There 
are  no  new  laws  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  won- 
derful discoi^rse,  of  which  we  have  a  synopsis,  is  an  exposi- 
.  tion  and  .plaboration  of  the  Decalogue.  The  things  taught 
by  the  Savior  are  not  true  because  he  taught  them;  he 
taught  them  because  they  were  true. 

The  Decalogu^  is  the  only  true  standard  of  morals.  ^  Any 
thing  difibraat  misrepresents  nature  and  clogs  the  wheels  of 
progress.  And  nature,  truth,  right  must  ultimately  triumph, 
or  the  moral  government  of  God,  as  he  has  introduced  it 
into  the  world,  is  a  failure.     The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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as  he  is  now  conducting   it,  and  not  in   some  other  way, 
must  triumph  in  complete  success. 

It  is  as  natural  for  man  to  submit  to  rule— to  be  gov- 
erned—as it  is  for  him  to  liv(5.  The  great  question  is,  What 
Idw  does  he  submit  to— the  law  of  the  Decalogue  or  the 
law  of  society  around  him?  ^ 

The  latter  is  as  imperative  in  its  demands  as  the  former, 
and  its  punishments  are  perhaps  severe  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  But  sometimes  it  punishes  men  for  doing 
right  and  sometimes  for  doing  wrong.  Sometimes  it  agrees 
with  the  laws  of  God  and  sometimes  it  violates  theni. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  variable— one  thing  here  and 
another  there.  Sometimes  it  punishes  and  sometimes  it 
rewards  falsehood;  and  so  of  all  other  crimes. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  healthful  state  of  morals  ^ 
exist  until  these  conventional  rules  of  society  shall  ihem- 
selves  strictly  conform  to  the  Divine  prcpcpts.  The  prac- 
tical morality  of  the  world,  almost,  must  be  formed  anew. 
The  fashion  of  thinking  must  bj  reformed.  Courts  of  jus- 
tice are  set  up  to  make  men  act  morally;  but  courts  of  jus- 
tice never  produced  many  moral  actions,  much  less  did  they 
ever  produce  moral  men. 

Means  are  instituted  and  in  progress  calculated  unmis- 
takably, even  divinely,  if  we  will  but  give  them  scope  to 
operate  in,  to  rectify  this  state  of  things  perfectly.  It  may 
be  said  they  move  slowly.  •  So  does  the  sun  move  with 
most  unbearable  slowness  to  the  apprehension  of-  a  child. 
And  yet  they  move  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow.  The  constitjition  of  things  is  settled  and  agoing; 
and  it  will  continue  its  legitimate  functions  until  the  mor- 
als of  the  Decalogue  shall  become  the  morals  of  the  world. 
17 
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CHAPTEK    LVIII.    , 
-  I 

^         AN  INSIDE   VIEW  OF  POPUJ^R  HONESTT.    •.  > 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  so  often  that  the  unthinking 
receive  the  doctrine  favorably,  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  It  is  a  most  miserable  doctrine.  It  may  answer 
the  purposes  of  an  infidel  who  desires  to  know  no  better, 
but  it  is  very  degrading  to,  a  Christian.  Policy  is  used  to 
denote  cood  mauaa;ement — -a  shrewd  and  wise  forecast— look- 
ing  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  ends  in  the  future. 

And  by  this  we  understand  that  a  uniform  course  of 
honest  dealing  will  cause  trust  to  '  be  reposed  in  oae  by 
others;  will,  therefore,  bring  profitable  business,  increase 
one's  trade,  give  hiriS  employment,  and  secure  to  him  both 
public'and  private  confidence.  And  it  will  also,  the  saying 
teaches,  procure  for  one  the  good  countenance  and  well- 
wishes  of  others,  and  produce  in  one's  own  breast  peace  and 
a  quiet  conscience. 

All  this  may  be  very  trfle  in  itself,  but  it  is  merely  the 
honesty  of  dishonesty.  It  is  the  honesty  of  the  sharper 
and  the  infidel,  of  shrewdness  and  cupidity.  It  is  a  wise 
and  calculating  selfishness  which  excludes  the  Dit'ine  gov- 
ernment, repudiates  311*1116  moral  precepts,  and  makes  gain 
and  self-aggrandizement  the  ruling  passion.  And  it  is  tho 
honesty  of  the  wisest  and  best  portions  of  the  worlif  ge'h- 
erally. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  policy,  well  concealed  nnd 
shrewdly  carried  out  under  a  good-looking  hypopri.«y,  is  the 
best  policy.  It  does  produce  the  advantages  cfiiimcd  for  it. 
It  is  a,truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  but  it  is  a  misno-» 
mer  to  call  it  honesty.  Honesty  does  not  cpnsist  in  actions 
■  ■     ,  '•  «■ 
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but  in  depositions.  Rectitude  of  intention,  integrity  of 
thought,  uiiflinching  perseverance  in  right-thmking  are  the 
characteristics  of  honesty.  '. 

And  yet  but  few  of  us  have  learned  that  honest  conduct 
toward  others  is  the  best  policy.  A  sharper  who  is  not 
upri-ht  iu  his  dealings  is' as  much  fool  as  knave;  he  is  a 
mean,  trickster,  without  sense  enough   to   make  dishonesty 

profitable.  .      ,     t^      i 

There  is  no  honesty  but  that  set  forth  in  the  Decalogue, 
and  further  explained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mouni.     The 
policy-calculating    honesty   is    the    hypocrisy    of    cupidity. 
The  honesty  of  the  Bible  is  the  integrity  of  the  soul  in  its 
faithful  endeavors^*,  do  th<^  will  of  God.     Nothing  is  right 
but  that  which  becomes  so  by  its  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God      That  w  \ch  is  not  done  because  'God's  will  requires 
or  allows  it,  is  si.  Uhf  and  dishonestly  done.     None  but  a 
Christian  ca,i  be  honest.     All  other  honesty  is  mere  policy. 
And  now  compare  the  present-condition  of  things  in  these 
respects  with  that  which  the  presently  working  system  of 
reli-ion   in   the  Bible  evidently  looks  to,  and  we  can  not 
faille  draw  a  true  and   fair,  though    not   exactly  definite 
view  of  the  .probable  relative  period  of  the  World  jn  which 
we' find  these  things  located.  ■      .  . 


■    >:  CHAPTER    LIX. 

CONCERNING  CIVILIZATION-ITS  TESTIMO.NT  AS  TO  THE  PROG- 
RESS THE  WORLD  HAS  MADE  IN   ITS   NATURAL  CAREER. 

•  Savage  life  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful 
features  of  manki.??.  How  came  such  a  thing  about?  .A\  ho 
can  account-  for  it?  In  tracing  back  what  wc  call  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind  in  their  physical  history,  we  find, 
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oV  at  least  it  ig  believed,  that  about  three  thousand  years 
ago  we  may  identify,  as  is  most  generally  calculated,  five 
general  divisions  g{  men — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethi- 
opic,  American,  and  Malayan.  But  of  the  early  formation  of 
these  history  inforjns  us  but  very  little.  The  Caucasian 
race,  in  its  descending  varieties,  has  a  prominence  in  history 
far  beyond  all  the  others  combined.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  re- 
grettec}  that  the  physical  history  of  man  has  occupied  so 
•  little  of  the  researches  of  science  and  philosophy.  -  But 
may  be  the  time  has  not  come  up,  in  the  prjjgress  and  his- 
tory of  mankind,  for  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  become 
properly  and  satisfactorily  developed.  , 

But  these  %everal  races  jo  longer  exist  as  they  were  once 
supposed  or  believed  to  exist.  They  have  divided  off,  and 
mixed  and  intermixed  into  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
•Perhaps no  family,  variety,  or  race  of  people  who  existed 
two  thousand  years  ago  are  to  be  found  distinctly  existing 
upon  the  earth  now.  Some  ma'y  suppose  that  the  people 
called  Jetos  are  an  exception  to  this  remark;  but  they  are 
not.  (See  Identity  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  on  this 
point.) 

But  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  physical  history 
of  man  as  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  the  facts  of  early 
savage  life,  or  even  give  a  reason  for  it.  All  that  we  know 
is  that  they  have  gone  loild,  or  partially  wild.  They  have 
failed  to  cultivate  human  manners,  or  acquire  knowledge,  or 
elevate  either  the  mind  or  the  heart.  And,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions in  Europe,  America,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the 
world,  tills  wild,  uncultivated  condition  is  the  state  of  man- 
kind to-day.  And  very  much  of  what  is  called  civilization 
is  only  upon  the  surface,  apd  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
real  character. 

Civilization  is  not  only  the  proper  pormal  str.te  of  man, 
but,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  must  finally  bo  the  condition  of 
the  human  family.  Savage  life  is  a  mere  iiufidcntal  ex- 
ception, which,  like  other  such  like  irre^uUrilies,  must  pass 
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away  in  the  early  sfages  of  the  world's  life.  We  are  tend- 
ing upward  to  adult  life  and  to  maturity.  The  means  of 
progress  are  ordaiucd,  are  here,  are  at  work.  And  these 
are  the.  means  and  this  is  the  theater  of  human  pcrfecta- 
bility. 

But  still,  all  this  is  easily  understood.  A  far  greater 
difficulty  is  the  question.  What  is  civilization?  Many  sup- 
pose there  is  a  distiuct  and  well-known  state  of  society 
called  civili«ation,  and  a  distinct  and  well-known  stjte  of 
society  called  savage  life.'  The  truth  is,  that  ^^  wdcall 
civilization  is  recognized  and  declared  to  be,  in  ever^  age 
and  iu  every  country  iftid  district^  the  then  presently  eiLling 
stale  of  society.  Every  country  and  every  people  to-da^,  and 
at  all  other  times,  recognizes  and  declares  itself  tjjT  be  the 
standard  of  civilization.  The  truth  plttMlf'iiLjJfere  is  no 
,  standard.'  Civilization  is  not  a  positive  but  j)/jpcre  relative 
thing.  Each  and  every  people  is  civilized,  because  it  ig 
more  highly  advanced  aad  cultivated!  than  some  other. 
Eioh  several  people  has  its  own  standard,  the  world  over 
and  in  all  ages.  '  •  . 

Now  where  do  we  find  civilization?  And  by  what  rule  do 
we  recognize  it  when  we  find  it?  The  ''■'itl'.^^|trt^  ^* 
that  the  best  states  of  society  are  but  partlS^^i^ed. 
Are  drunkards,  gamblers,  "murderers,  liars,  SaWBath -break- 
ers, defrauders,  swearers,  and  licentious  prostitutes — are  these 
the  material  which  can  compose  any  part  of  civilization? 
Have  we,  or  have  we  ever  had,  a  people  who  could  truly 
and  properly  be  called  civilized?  By  what  rule,  by  what 
Standard  are  they  so  determined? 
'     Truly  we  are  a  new  people. 

•         '.   ■       - 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

CONCEKNINQ    HYPOCRISY    AN'D    INFERENCES    TO    BE    DRAWN 
»         '^  1  THEREFROM.  .  ,. 

HyiHI^^Y  is  a  aeeming  or  professing  to  bo  what  we  are 
not.  It  consists  inj  assuming  a  cliavactcr  which  we  linow 
we  do  not  possess,  and  by  which  wo  intentionally  impose 
upon  others.  Its  essence  lies  in  apt  and  artful  inimitation. 
be  a  Cbristiali  when  we  are  not;  it  is 
infidel  when  wo  arc  not;  it  is  pretend- 
ing to  bo  moral  and  upright  when  we  are  not;  it  is  pre- 
tending to  have  friendship  for  another  when  wo  have  it  not; 
it  i?  the  putting  on  a  gloss  of  civility  to  cover  our  real  laclc 
of  it.  The  hjpQorite  is  a  double  person — one  naturally  and 
another  artifii/uilly.  The  former  he  keeps  sojiret,  and  the 
fetter  he  exhibits  for  show  and  advaufago.  Hypocrisy  seeks  't 
.  to  make  a  reputation  without  a  corresponding  character. 

A  mob  is  Si  most  e.xcellsnt  thing  to  draw  out  the  true 
character.  Many  ycai-s  ago  I  had  a  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  an  outbreak  of  this  soit,  and  of  care- 
fully noticing  its  rise  and  progress  from  its  mildest  open- 
ings to  -its  wildest  fury..  ,J  well  knew  many  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  It  was  a  valuable  lesson,  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  real  character  of  men  whom  I  thought  I 
had  known  \Vell  for  years.  How  little  wo  know  of  each 
other!  How  little  we  know  of  ourselves  !  W+ttrOf  us  have 
taken  the  pains  to  carefully  examine 'the  texture  of  the 
covering  wo  wear  when  we  appear  before  others,  to  see  how 
much  of  the  fiber  of  its  warp  or  woof  may  bo  intejlaced 
with  hypocrisy  ? 

Addison   says    the   worst   dad    most  dangerous   form  of 
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hypocrisy  is  that  by  which  a  man  deceives  himself.  '  He 
makes  himself  believe  he  is  a  different  kind  of  man  from 
what  he  really  is.     And  before  Addison,  Dryden  sang, 

"None,  nong  descends  into  biraself  to  find 
•      ■  The  scciet  imperfections  of  his  mind." 

And  long  before  that,  it  was  written,  in  higher  and  holier, 
strain,  "AVho  can  understand  nis  errors?     Cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults." 

The  couplet  oPthe  English  poet  is  either  an  important 
truth  or  an  unpardonable  slander.  Is  it  possible !  Do  we 
live  in  a  world  where  it  is  not  common  for  men  to  search 
carefully,  habitually,  and  honestly  into  all  the  secret  corners 
and  unfrequented  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  discover  there 
every  latent,  hidden  feeling  and  principle  of  error,  that  it 
may  he  removed?  If  so,  then  we  live  in  a  crude,  early, 
school-boy  age,  where  mind  is  still  pent  up  by  passion,  folly, 
and  prejudice. 

What  an  improved  state  of  things  we  shall  have  when  ■ 
every  man  shall  appear  precisely  as  he  is,  and  hypocrisy 
shall  cease  to  exist  among  men.  But  one  branch  of  morals 
can  not  improve  faster  than  other  surrounding  branches, 
for  they  arVmuch  dependent  upon  each  other.  How  long  a 
time  this  wiN  require  no  man  can  tell ;  but  until  the  period 
does  arrive,  (no  man  can  say  that  the  morning  twilight  of 
the  world  is\past.  We  have  to  wait  until  that  state  of 
things  shall  fuH^prevail  before  the  adult  age  of  the  world 
proper  can  begin. 


rl 
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'  CHAPTER,,  LXI. 

CONCERNINQ    THE   PRACTICAL    DSE   AND    BENEFIT   OF   THE 
*  .  IIOIIAU  LAW. 

The  law  which  was  promulgated  at  Sinai  ia  the  funda- 
mental or  constitutional  Jaw  of  mankind.  It  was  expounded 
by  the  Prophets,  and  still  more  elaborated  by  the  Savior 
and  Apostles.  It  was  not  by  any  means  first  enacted  by 
Christ,  but  was  always  the  law.  Its  principles,  not  so  well 
defined,  were  always  binding  on  men,  and  is  and  always 
was  naturally  binding  on  such  creatures  as  we  are.  This 
law  is  not  mere  legislation.  Indeed,  properly,  it  is  not 
legislation  at  all,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  demands 
of  infinite  rectitude  upon  such  persons  as  possess  man's 
constitution.  They  do  not  attach  the  offense  to  the  fact, 
bi^  (f  the  spirit.  They  do  not  establish  it  by  external 
evidence,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  internal  conscience. 
Guilt  is  found  in  the  quiescent  passionateness  of^the  soul, 
and  not  in  the  thousand  passionate  acts.  It  is  the  simple 
state  of  vindictiveness  of  the  soul,  and  not  in  the*  thousand 
vindictive  acts;  in  the  state  of  mere  wantonness,  and  not  in  ~ 
the  thousand  impure  atts;  and  in  the  state  of  insincerity  of 
the  soul,  not  in  the  outward  breaches  of  covenant.  \    " 

The  tribunal  where  the.so  charges  are  brought  anU  tried 
is  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul  before  the  cons\ience, 
where  nothing  is  admitted  but  the  man  and  the  Adge. 
Tiiese  two  alone,  in  silent  counsel,  must  arbitrate  the  matter. 

The  mere  jurisconsult  would  object  to  this  as  an  error  in 
the  science  of  right  and  wrong,  upon  thqj^round  that  you 
can  not  compel  a  discovery  of  the  offense  dor  bring  the  of- 
fender to   yjo  bar;    for  as   you   can  not  open  a  window  in 
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the  hreast  to  reveal  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the.  mind, 
nor  cause  birds  of  the  air  nor  morning  zephyrs  to  testify 
to  the  secret  works,  you  can  not  subject  the  sup'posed  of- 
fender to  such  tests  as  Would  be  satisfudtory  to  justice. 
These  laws,  he  will  tell  you,  can  not  be  appealed,  to ;  they 
can  not  be  watched  over  by  any  police,  nor  executed  by  any 
known  adequate  power. 

•  All  this  is  very  true.  The  law  before  us  can  not  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  erring,  fallible  judge,  who  is  himself  de- 
pendent for  a  knowledge  of  facts  upon  the  testimony-  of  igno- 
rant beings  like  himself,  which  facts  arc  always  liable  to  be 
misstated,  perverted,  or  left  unknown.  But  when  adminis- 
tered by  an  unerring  Judge,  the  sublime  purity  of  this  law 
and  its  direct  appeal  to  the.  conscience,  and  these  alone, 
give  it  its  ascendency  and  power,  and  make  it  to  awaken 
in  the  soA  the  liveliest  feelings,  so  that  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  moral  feeling  and  the  patron  of  obedience.  Human  laws 
have  in  them  no  moral  sanction  whatever.  They  appeal  to 
nothing  but  me're  historic  fact. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  law  is  so  extremely  rigid, 
reaching  back  into  the  very  fountains  of  intention,  that  it 
can  not\e  kept  by  any  fallen  man;  an^,^on  the  other  hand, 
its  extreme  vestal  purity  and  sanctions  are  quite  unsuited  to 
our  nature.  To  this  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  law  was  not  made  for  fallen  creatures  who  could  not 
keep  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to  say  that  it  was 
made  at  all;  thatis,  it  is  not  the  result  of  mere  arbitrary 
legislation,  but  is  rather,  in  its  moral  sanctions,  a  part  of 
the  very  innate  chjracter  of  Jehovah  himself  It  belongs 
to  and  results  from  the  very  existence  of  Godhead,  and  of 
moral  and  intellectual  creaturcship.  Nothing  was  done  in 
regard  to  it  at  Sinai  but  its  more  authoritative  and  formal 
pul)lication.  And  if  the  law  be  unsuited  to  our  nature,  it 
is  because  man  has  perverted  his  original  nature,  and  so 
carried  himself  away  from  the  presence  of  those  mercies  iwd 
benefits  which  were  designed  to  reach  him  through  and  by 
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moans  of  this  very  law.  Ar.d  if  the  action  of  the  Almighty 
had  stopped  here  in  the  rjatter,  the  condition  of  man  would 
be  miserable  indeed. 

Every  ingredient  and  iota  of  the  law  is  the  very  essence 
of  good;  for  peace  is  sweet,  and  chastity  is  good,  and  for- 
giveness is  kind,  and  truthfulness  is  the  very  bond  of  love 
and  confidence.  Those  iiipredients,  s9  essentially  desirable 
in  order  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  form  the  very  constitu- 
tion and  essence  of  the  Gospel.  The  law  is  the  Gospel  to 
the  unfallen ;  but  to  the  fallen  the  Gospel  itself  becomes  the 
law. 

:A  law  governing  moral  coflduct  which  can  not  be  broken, 
would  certainly  not  be  a  law_.  And. a  law  made  with  even 
ordinary  human  wisdom  has  suitable  penalties  annexed  to 
its  violation — penalties  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the 
subject.  A  convict  may  curse  the  law,  and  a  culprit  may 
reason  against  it,  but  the  minister  of  justice  will,  neverthe- 
less, hold  both  to  its  sanctions. 

And  so  with  the  moral  law  of  God.  It  is. a  constitution 
upon  which  all  .men  may  be  justified  before  all  created 
intelligences;  or  before  them  all  he  may  be  condemned. 
There  it  is.  It  is  easily  rejected,  easily  complied  jmh?f 
But  received  or  ignored,  there  it  is  in  all  ils  beJrtrtyaDd: 
strength.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  all  wisdom,  the  wrfec-^ 
tion  of  all  goodness,  the  consummation  of  all  excellence, 
the  height  of  all  justice,  and  the  extent  of  all  mercy.  It 
is  the  perfection  and  completion  of  every  thing  that  is 
noble,  valuable,  pure,  great,  or  desirable.  And  its  practical 
applicability  is  absolutely  and  universally  coextensive^ith 
the  race.  . 

And  yet,  if ith  this  law  and  this  Lawgiver,  with  these 
sanctions  and  penalties  so  made  and  so  supported,  it  is 
true  thi^day  that  it  has  not  been  received  by  more  than 
one  in  one  hundred  of  the  family  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
ordained.  They  do  not  admire  its  purity  nor  fear  its  suno- 
tions;    they^re    neither   grateful    for   Divine    favors,    nor 
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afraid  of  judgmcTit.  The  past  has  no  compunctions  of  con- 
science, nor  the  future  any  fearful  presentiments.  The  pres-  • 
'  ent  is  enough.  A  little  time  and  a  few  trifles  fills  their 
minds  like  the  immensity  of  eternity.  The  favor  of  a  few 
fools,  and  a  little  handful  of  the  most  stupid  and  groveling 
approbation,  answers  them  well  instead  of  the  favor  and 
good  countenance  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

Now,  can  these  things  be  accounted   for?     Men  are  not 
so  blind  they  can  not  see,  but.are  shrewd,  calculating,  and 
fororeaehing.     Nor  arc  they  yfoo  deaf  and  stupid  to  appro- ^ 
eiate   their  best   interes^sTjjfcpr  have   they   resigned   them-'' 
selves  to  dark  and  dr4sjrd(*pair,  deeming  further  efforts 
useless.     The  solution  is   this:    The  deep,  deep  corruption 
of  human  nature,  the  pronencss  to  sin  and  moral  evil,  is  so 
much  gre.iter  than  divines   generally  suppose,  that  it  p|p- 
duces   a  moral   paralysis    much   like  what  is   called  «io«o- 
mania.     This  disease  is  not  only  contagious,  in  a  very  high 
degre'e,  but  is'hereditary  and  all-pervading.     Its  removal  ia 
a  few  individual  cases  may  not  be  so  very  difficult,  but  its 
eradication  from  the  race  requires  time;    and  as  yet  thero. 
has  not  been  time  fo'r  even  the  introduction  of  the  remedial 
theory  to  over  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  huftian  farailj.     I 
would   answer   the  question, why  the   World   has  not  been 
subdued  to  the  rule  of  .Christ  as  the  physician  would  an- 
swer why  the  patient  is  not  cured.     It  is  Jjecause  the  proper 
remedies  have  not  had  time  to  operate.     The  child  has  not 
'      graduated  in  the  university  because  he  is  but  just  now  suf- 
^  ficiently  grown  in  physical  and  intellectual  stature  to  enable 
him  to  begin  to  go  to  school.     I  would  answer  the  question 
now  as  I  would  have  done  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago. 
Taking  all   the   circumstances   into  the   account,  there  has 
not  been  time.     It  is  but  a  very  few  thousand  years  ago 
that  the  disease  fixed  'its   fangs  in   the  human   heart,  and 
BO  but  a  very  short  time  since  the  remedy  began  to  be  ap- 
plied.    We  are  too  impatient.  .  We  call  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  years  a' long  time.     Nay,  six  or  seven  thou- 
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sand  years  is  but  a  little  while.  The  Gospel  of  Christ — I 
mean  this  same  Gospel  we  now  have.  Working  just  as  it  is 
now  working — for  I  know  of  no  other,  ^^io^  of  any  other 
mode  of  its  working  than  this  present  mode — the  Gospel  as 
it  is,  and  not  some  unknown  Gospel,  will  digest  this  wprld 
in  due  time,  or  at  least  in  some  time,  if  men  will  but  work 
it.     Let  evfry  man  labor  and  let  us  have  patience. 


.  „CHAPTER    LXII. 

CWNCERNINfl  THB  IRREQULARITY  OP  THE  COURSE  OP  RELIO- 
lOUS    PROGRESS.  ';•  ' 

Outside  the  reason  of  the  thing,  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  religion  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  native 
power  of  Christianity  to  gubdue  this  world  to  the  rule  of 
right,  and  bring  mankind,  in  detail  and  in  whole,  unfter  the 
control  of  Christian  laws  and  Christian  principles.  And  yet 
to  us  who  live  down  here  among  these  valleys,  the  progress 
of  Christianity  presents  a  most  strange  and  singular  his- 
tory. If  we  could  take  our  position  out  yonder,  on  some 
eniiuence  suited  to  an  observance  of  the  world's  outward 
moorings,  and  remain  there  long  enough  to  mark  its  cycles 
of  periodicity,  and  with  a  mind  and  capacity  enabling  us  to 
extend  our  observations  over^large  sections  of  God's  super- 
intending providence,  we  would,  no  doubt,  see  regularity  and 
order  where  we  now  see  irregularity  and  seeming  disorder. 

But  wo  must  be  content  to  occupy  this  low  and  unfavora- 
ble position,  and  with  these  restricted  and  limited  faculties 
to  pick  up  a  truth  here  and  there  and  arrange  them  in  the 
best  order  we  can.  14'  we  can  not  see  and  understand  like 
a  seraph,  we  must  bfj  content  to  see  and  understand  like  men. 

Uy  this  it  is  not  meant  that  our  philosophy  of  religion 
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is  wrong,  for  it  is  not.  The  things  we  learn,  we  learn;  and 
the  things  we  know,  we  know.  The  school-boy  knows  the 
multiplication-table  as  well  as  the  niathehiaticiai 
o^the  most  valuable  things  in  religion  we  knqyas  well  as 
cB-ubim  or  seraphim,  because  we  haj^fTearned  them  fresh 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Bill_tlw^\,ngs  which  we  knoW 
are  rather  in  isolated  or  integral  segments,  with  not  much 
of  scope  and  extensive  connection  and  relationship.  To  see 
this  connection  and  understand  this  relation  require?  greater 
mental  capacity  than  we  possess,  or  perhaps  a' different  kind 
of  mental  vision.  • 

From  this  unfavorable  point  of  observation,  therefore,  and 
with  these  somewhat  beclouded  glasses,  let  us  look  a  few 
minutes  at  the  apparently  strange  and  erratic  course  which 
religion  has  taken. 

At  the  first  God  gave  the  world  sufficient  light  and  a 
sufficient  rule  by  which  he  might  return  to  his  proper  alle- 
giance. A  few  followed  this  light  and  observed  the  rule; 
and  among  them  we  witness  some  of  the  brightest  and  no- 
blest examples  of  faith  and  godliness  that  were  ever  seen 
beneath  the  sun.  The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel;  Enoch 
walked  with  God  three  hundred  years;  and  Noah  was  a 
just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations. 

But  the  religious  system  of  these  times  proved  a  failure, 
and  it  was  a  most  terrible  failure.  To  get  rid  of  the  accu' 
mulation  of  evil  which  arose  under  it,  the  Lord,  in  his 
mercy,  found  it  necessary  to  sweep  mankind  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  the  very  besom  of  destruction. 

And  then  God  introduced  a  somewhat  different  mode  of 
teaching  the  lessons  of  religion.  The  Patriarchal  economy 
was  set  up.  It  made  the  great  heads  of  families  responsi- 
ble for  the  government  of  tribes  ana  family  groups. ■^This 
had  a  first-rate  beginning,  and  promised  well  for  a  time. 

"  And  Noah  builded,  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of 
every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt- 
bfferingB  on  the  altar."         > 
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J,      ' 
.     This  was  sublime!     Behold  earth's  grand  monarch,  the 
representative  of  an  incoming  race,  engaged  in  acceptable 
worship  before  God. 

"  And  God  blest  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  anch  replenish  the  earth." 

What  could  engender  higher  hopes  or  hold  out  larger  ex- 
pectations to  the  Christian  philosopher,  the  patriot,  and  the 
philanthropist  than  this  auspicious  opening?  What  a  grand 
moral  and  religious  renovation !  The  world  is  prostrate 
before  Jehovah  in  prayer !  and  the  Lord  listened  with  satis- 
faction. The  people  increased  and  spread  abroad  over  the 
earth  to  some  little  extent;  but  sooii,  alas!  we  see  but  little 
of  the  altar  and  hear  little  of  the  voice  of  prayer.  Noah 
is  dead  and  his  example  is  forgotten;  and  in  less  than  five 
centuries  almost  all  the  world  has  lapsed  into  corruption 
and  forgetfulness  of  God.  And  this  second  dispensation 
failed. 

And  now  the  Lord  ordains  a  third  system  of  religious 
teaching.  Leaving  the  great  mas^  of  mankind  with  the 
same  light  and  law  and  knowledge  it  has  ever  had,  and  with 
its  Church  or  Churches  and  religious  enterprises  as  they 
were,  and  about  which  we  have  only  some  clear  jptimations 
in  Scripture,  he  determines  to  establish  a  special  nucleus 
with  some  additional  inptruotions.  '  In  this  family  the  Lord 
will  teach  and  rivet  the  elementary  principles  of  religion. 
And  so,  engrafting  one  lesson  upon  another,  conducting 
them  by  one  series  of  precepts  after  another,  hp  will  create 
a  religious  nationality,  and  from  this  central  point  religion 
will  radiate. 

And  so  he  began  this  mode  of  instruction  with  one  single 
individual  person.  What  special  preternatural  instructions 
were  given  to  Abraham  we  do  not  know,  and  why  the 
religious  nationality  did  not  spring  directly  out  from  his 
family  we  are  not  informed.  It  sprang  out  from  his  grand- 
son, Jacob.  ' 

The  Divine  intercourse  with  and  leadership  of  this  family 
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and  nation  Ihre  wonderful  and  intensely  interesting.  The 
Almighty  was  with  them  most  marvelously,  but  not  indeed 
for  tlieir  sakes,  as  some  theologians  seem  to  teach,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  world.  If  he  had  not  began  with  Abraham, 
he  \rould  have  begun  with  some  other  man  with  some  other 
name.,  And  the  Lord  led  them  strangely  on  through  a 
wonderful  history. 

But  in  its  very  early  stages  we  are  called  upon  to  witness 
a  large  amount  of  idolatry  and  otlier  forms  of  irreligion. 
How  popular  this  irreligion  was  we  are  not  informed.  But 
there  were  among  them  many  of  tlfe  noblest  specimens  of 
true  Christianity. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Church 
openly  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  the  Church,  and  set 
up  a  new  religion  not  before  known  in  the  world,  which 
false  and  wholly  new  religion,  ts  stoutly  persisted  in  by 
those  apostates  from  true  Christian  Judaism  to  this  day. 
That  the  people  now  and  of  late  years  known  as  Jcios  are 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  desceudants  or  successors,  either 
religiously  or  ecclesiastically,  of  the  Talcstinian  Jews,  is  the 
most  remarkable  blunder  to  be  "found  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Both  the  Church  and  the  religion  of  modern  Jews 
were  seen  firjt  in  the  world  in  the  time  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles.  Neither  existed  tefore,  in  any  proper  sense 
in  which  words  are  used. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  may  find  it  convenient  to  read  the 
author's  essay  on  "  The  IdenliO/  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianify"  in  the  more  full  elucidation  of  this  point. 

After  the  life  and  death  of  the  Savior  the  Church  flour- 
ished greatly  for  a  season,  but  in  process  of  a  short  time  it 
waned  most  alarmingly,  so  that  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  it  barely  flickered  in  the  socket.  Recently,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  it  revived  considerably,  and  now 
in  the  past  and  current  centuries  it  presents  some  cheering 
signs  of  increase  in  some  places. 

These  are  the  early,  beginning  days  of  the  Church.     Bet- 
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ter  things  are  in  store  for  Christianity.  A  struggling,  vac- 
illating Church  is  not  a  ripe,  mature,  finished  Church. 
Christianity,  like  any  other  system,  must  have  its  begin- 
ning, its  growth,  and  its  consummation.  "  First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 


CHAPT.BR    XL  II  I. 

CONCERNINO    TUE    REMARKABLE    SUCCESSES    AND    FAILURES 
OP   THE   GOSPEL. 

In  the  face  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  obstacles, 
Christianity  has  generally  marched  steadily  on.  The  very 
fires  of  persecution  scenied  to  kindle  afresh  the  flame  of  ■ 
holy  living  and  G^ly  example.  "And  the  Church  put  on 
Such  a  tone  and  character  of  high  heroism  as  made  chivalry 
look  contemptible  in  its  own  eyes.  During  the  lives  of  the 
apostles,  and  shortly  afterward,  the  Church  seemed  destined 
Boon  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  emperor  of  nearly 
all  the  world  was  a  Christian,  and  every  thing  betokened 
success.  But  alas  for  short-sighted  philosophy  and  the 
wisdom  of  sages  I 

But  few  centuries  passed  away  until  the  camp-fires  began 
to  burn  low  and  the  altars  to  be  forsaken.  And  d«iv,  for 
more  than  one  thousand  years — from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries — the  very  darkness  of  Egypt  which  could  be  felt, 
rested  like  a  pall  upon  the  best  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
Church  was  a  by-word  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  ignorance  and  superstition  and  oppression,  priestcraft, 
imbecility,  and  groveling  degradation  ruled  the  rulers  of  the 
world. 

A  few  pious  men — for  there  have  ever  been  a  few  in  every 
age — were  found  only  in  the  back,  unfrequented  neighbor- 
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-hoods,  or  lived  and  hunted  in  caves  and  forests  and  unfre-        ^ 
quented  regions.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
gleam  of  light  was  occasionally  scon,  and  the  sixteen  hun- 
dredth year  after  Christ  opened  with  a  brighter  dawn,  and 
letters  and  religion  began  to  live  again. 

And  in  all  these  shades  and  fluctuations  the  same  religion 
precisely  which  God  revealed  to  Adam  and  his  sons,  and 
which  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  taught,  has  proved  itself 
fully  equal,  in  all  conceivable  circumstances,  to  the  task  of 
humbling  the  proud  heart  of  man  before  his  Maker,  and 
of  opening  up  before  him  the  portals  of  a,  brighter  and 
better  world.  It  has  proved  itself  exactly,  suited  to  his 
condition  in  all  conceivable  circumstances.  ,     . 

It  took  hold  of  a  degraded  nation  of  serfs  in  Lower 
Egypt  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  its  knowl- 
edge and  practice  elevated  many  of  them,  even  thousands 
of  thousands,Jo  the  highest  relationship  with  God.  It  en- 
lightened a  wlole  people,  amidst  surrounding  superstition 
and  ignorance,  to  a  position  of  social  morals  and  civil  and 
religious  citizenship,  so  that  they  looked  down  from  a  lofty 
position'upon  a  surrounding  world  sunk  very  far  below  them 
in  every  thing  valuable  to  man. 

And  in  the  devious  and  oftentimes  crooked  and  rebellious 
course  of  this  same  people,  it  gave  to  their  prophets  tongues 
'  of  fire  and  a  spirit  of  "wisdom,  by  which  they  instructed 
kings,  emperors,  and  sages,  and  opened  up  even  the  far  dis- 
tant future  to  the  admiring -gaze  of  science  and  learning,  yp 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  life 
long  before  this  history  be^n. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  in  Greece  and  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem, it  broke  the  bands  of  personal  interests,  and  made 
men  generous  even  to  the  selling  of  their  lands  and  pour- 
ing the  price  thereof  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  It  laid  low 
and  leveled  the  dearly-cherished  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
brinoing  about  associations  and  parity  between  the  richest 
and  poorest,  the  highest  and  lowest,  so  that  they  wei'e  all'  - 
■18 
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served  nf  the  same  common  table  and  supported  out  of  the 
same  common  purse.  The  "proud  Corinthian,  given  to  lux- 
ury and  pleasure,  was  made  to  lay  it  aside  for  more  en- 
during enjoyments.  It  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Athenian, 
tamed  the  bold  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Roman,  cured 
the  cunning  Asiatic  of  his  artful  and  crooked  ways,  and 
imparted  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  honesty  to  the  vainglorious 
JeW.  Froni'all  these  it  loosed  the  fetters  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  opened  up  new  and  bettor  associations,  and 
pointed  them  to  a  higher  and  better  intelligence,  until  it 
finally  oVerrun  the  nations,  and  seated  itself  in  the  high 
places  of  their  hearts,  their  lives,  and  their  laws.  And  in 
doing  this  it  made  sages  and  philosophers  gaze  upon  its 
sublimity  and  moral  grandeur  in  wonder  and  astonishment. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  a  little  over  three  hundred  years 
ago,  it  opened  up  and  consummated  the  greatest  reformation 
known  iu  the  history  of  mankind.  It  as  a  very  superficial 
view,  indeed,  which  regards  the  lleformation  of  the  sixteeutt 
century  as  a  merely  religious  reform.  For  more  than  ten 
centuries  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  haoS^^a  shackled 
by  the  cunning  arts  of  priestcraft  and  petty  ambition.  Let- 
ter? were  dormant;  arts,  science,  enterprise,  industry— every 
thing  was  palsied  but  licentiousness  and  official  arrogance 
and  bigotry.  And  in  not  much  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a 
man  these  fetters  were  torn  l^sc,  and  the  prison-house  of 
nations  was  once  more  thrown  open.  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia  arose  from  the  lethargy 
of  deep  sleep,  and  awoke  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
'piankind.  People  wholly  unused  to  piety  and  virtue  became 
pious  and  virtuous,  and  letters  and  arts  and  industry  put 
at  once  almost  a  new  face  upon  the  afi'airs  of  men.  w 

A  German  burgher  braved  the  province  of  his  emperor, 
and  the  nations  stood  around  him  while  he  bade  them  as- 
sert the  rights  of  men  and  the  privileges  of  Christians. 
Before  this  England  and  Scotland  had  no  literature  but  the 
mumblings  of  popery;  no  art  but  the  art  of  war;  no  lite- 
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rature  but  a  few  songs  of  love  and  chivalry;  but  little  goT- 
erntnent  a«d  less  law.  The  Reformation  made  Britain  a 
nation,  and   placed    Europe  vin    the   position   ?he,  now  oo^ 

cupics.  ,  .,  ■    J   ■ 

So  much   real   power,   of  any  kind,  as  was   exhibited  in 
Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Beformation,  was  never  seen  nor  known  aside 
from  *cligion  among  men.     The  sole  instrument  was  relig- 
ious   it  is  true,  but  its   immediate   results  reached   to  the 
very  center  of  every  thing.     There  is  not  this  day  a  govern- 
ment on  earth  worth  having,  nor  a  court,  nor^a  legislature, 
nor  an  art  nor  science,  nor  scarcely  a  book,  nor  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  civil  nor  religious  right,  nor  an  education  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  is  not  almost  directly  indebted  to  the 
B:feformation  set  on  foot  by  Luther  for  its  existence. 
*    And,  in  the  fourth  "place,  the  power  of  the  Divine  con- 
stitution to  elevate,  renovate,  and  perfect  mankind,  to  make 
men  -rfl&t  and  good,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution 
of  nature;  and  it  isperfcctly  coincident  with  the  condition 
of  thin<'s.     There  is  abundan/ev!a?!l)ice  that  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  n«en  on  the  face  of  the  eaiih  may  be  successfully 
approached  by  the  Gospel  in  the  Scriptures.     He  may  be 
civilized.   Christianized,  and    made/a   man   by  this    simple 

.   means.  ~  /  ,     „  .  . 

I  address  men  of  mind,  of  hofeesty,  and  of  informatirtn. 
I  have  not  much  hope,  I  confcss>ift_s£e3king  to  seir-suffi- 
ciont  bigots,  whose  literature  is  the  ftishionable  magazines 
of  entertainment,  wit,  and  romance;  nor  to  ignorant  pretend- 
ers in  knowledge,  who  have  read  a  few  volumes  of  skepti- 
cism, of  law,  or  medicine.  I  ask  only  for  a  man  who  has  ^ 
^  mind,  a  heart,  and  some  practical  information. 

You  may  go  to  the  rudest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  to  those  less  or  still  less  so,  and  you  will  find  abundajt 
evid.nce  at  the  missionary  stations,  that  the  mere  hui/n 
animal  lias  been  transformed  into  a  thinking  and  feeling 
man      And  in  the  high  places  of  power  this  religious  in- 
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fluence  has  met  the  most  arrogant  prejudices  aiyl'  the  most 
stubborn  bigotry;  and  it  has  reformed  the  palac»8  of  kings, 
calmed  the  spirit  of  warriors,  and  enlightened  the  halls  of 
legislation. 

The  best  and  wisest  men  the  world  ever  saw  were  Chris- 
tians. Human  rights — scarcely  tho  commonest  rights — never 
were  enjoyed  outside  the  influence  of  Christianity.  -Take 
away  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  and  power,  and  you  may 
take  away  my  mind  from  within  mo  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  from  above  me,  for  I  know  not  then  that  I  would  have 
much  use  for  either.  '   . 

This  power  of  the  Divine  constitution  is  the  largest, 
deepest  power  ever  exerted  among  men.  It  has  more  force 
to"- day  than  all  the  legislatures  in  Christendom;  more  than 
all  the  judges  and  courts  of  judicature ;  more  than  the 
sword;,  more  than  literature,  gr  philosoj^hy,  or  song.  It  is 
"  the  power  of  God  "  among  the  people.  Its  achievments 
are  beyond  all  human  instrumentality  and  its  successes  be- 
yond all  human  calculation. 

And  yet,  noiwithstanding*  all  this,  and  much  more  that 
might  be  said,  the  failures  of  this  same  constitution  are 
oftentimes  both  strange  and  frequent.  Its  most  formidable 
and  promising  unckirtakings  are  oftentimes  marked,  if  not 
with  apparent  imbecility,  at  least  with  almost  entire  lack  of 
success.  Look  at  the  most  numerous  class  of  any  neighbor- 
hood right  in  the  midst  of  the  working  enterprises  of  relig- 
ion. They  are  settled  down  into  a  brutelike  'contentment, 
with  a  little  food  and  a  little  raiment.  Unreijgoning  and 
unenlightened,  they  live  like  the  animals,  upon'  mere  animal 
gratifications.  They  look  upon  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and 
•  drudge  out  each  weary  day  with  the  cattle  a  weary  and 
profitless  life.  They  drudge  and  toil,  and  lie  d6wn  and  re- 
fresh themselves  for  further  drudgery  and  toil.  Their 
recreation  is  to  laugh  at  a  fool's  folly,  and  to  quarrel  about 
a  straw,  and  toil  on.  They  smatter  a  little  literature,  oi 
turn  a  rhyme,  or  solve  a  'problem,  or  wield  a  Vainglorious 
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sword,  or  sell  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  mix  a  catfiartic,  or  quoto 
a  sentence  is  law,  und  call  that  refinement  and  employment, 
and  toil  on  through  more  years,  untutored  in  truth,  unfed     ■■ 
from  the  high  fountain  of  intelligence,  wholly  ignorant  of      . 
the   great  salvation,  and  unsailotified   by   the   Holy  Ghost. 
And  so  they  drudge  on,  alike  ignorant  of  God  and  unac-     . 
quainted  with  man,  hi|  sphere,  or  his  destiny  until,  at  length,    . 
\   they  settle  down  into  the  grave  like  a  fool,  without  a  S4vior 
to  soothe  the  farewell  of  life  or  light  up  a  taper  upon  the 
dark   pathway   to  the  spirit   land,  an^thout  a  hope  to 
beckon  them  to  a.  higher  clime  thjurahis. 

The  Divine  Gospel  of  the  Sj^^f  God  had.  a  full  and  fair 
chance  at  them  a  hundrjia^m(?s  in  succession,  and  every 
time  it  glanced  without  Impression,  like  a  single  ray  of  light" 
upon  an  iceberg. 

Go  to  the  people— most  of  them— in  any  pfrt  of  Chris-  \, 
tendom,  and  see  what  they  are  doing.     They  are  plotting 
.    schemes  of  wealth   or  ambition,  or  idling  out  the  day  in 
laugh  and  dissipation;  or  gravely  debating  about  the  shape 
of  a  pig  or  a  coW;  or  at  law,  wrangling  about  dates  or  lines 
or  landmarks;   or  belching  forth  falsehoods  most  industri- 
ously about  a  town  election,  or  gulping  down  the  well-known 
false  hoods  SnTslanders  of  a  morning  newspaper;  or  toiling 
in  a  shop  or  field,  simply  to  do  such  work  as  the  five  me- 
f      chanical  powers  have  not  been  a'djusted  to  do;  or  propagat- 
ing slander,  or  retailing  gossip,  adjusting  a  ribbon  or  the 
«►     spots  upon  calico,  as  some  other  silly  woman  did ;  or  worse, 
if  possible,  than   these   things,  plotting  schemes  of  licen- 
tiousness, perhaps,  annong  the  titled  grandees  of  society,  of 
some  of  the   thousand  ways,  by  false   speech   or  false  ap- 
•  pearance  of  sothe  kind,  making  others  to  esteem  them  to  bo 
quite  different  persons  from  what  they  really  are. 

Tlie  business  of  life,  its  great  end  and  object,  is,  with  the 

masses,  to  consume  food  -and  propagate  their  species,  and  till 

.      the  ground  and  maniifacture  the  products  thereof,  and  trans- 

poTt°them  from  place  to, place  and  exchange  them  for  money, 
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and  grow  old  and  die.  But  few  indeed  even  dream  that  they 
ever  had  any  relationship  with  our  Father  in  heaven,  any 
alliance  with  a  spirit  world,  or  make  any  calculations  of 
ever  returning  thereto.  These  little  narrow  scenes  fill  their 
hopes  and  span  their  highest  aspirations.  They  comprise 
all  the  joy  they  want  or  need  or  claim.  Their  enjoyments 
of  the  great  gifts  of  God  to  man  aro.idle  talk,  vain  parade^ 
about  trifles,  vulgar  jests,  or  brutal  excesses  or  savage  sports. 
With  no  thirst  ijw;  immortality,  they  have  no  anxiety  about 
the  future  beyonuhHjnorrow ;  no  serious  meditation  about 
things  believed  and  enj^-ed  by  their  superiors  in  Idhrning 
and  kno'wledgc;  no  contrcH  over  tiieir  animal  nature  beyond 
the  mere  conveniences  oH  the  hour  or  the  compulsions  of 
society.  With  no  mora^iudu.stry  nor  enterprise,  they  put. 
forth  no  moral  strength,'  push  forward  to  no  grandeur  of  at- 
tainment nor  Godlike  deeds,  nor  true  heroism,  nor  everlast- 
ing renown.  They  belong  to  the  soil  on  which  they  tread, 
and  they  tread  it  like  a  tread-mill,  which  knows  neither 
change  nor  termination. 

Ask  them  about  God,  or  tl«!  Divine  constitution,  ,or  the 
religion  of  Christianity,  which  has  wrough^  before  their 
leyes  all  the  groat '  beuefits  and  glorious  results  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  the  interests  of  the  great  future,  and  either 
they  are  too  busy  to  givci  you  an  answer,  or  they  could  not 
condescend  to  come  down  from  their  high  estate  to  do  so. 
The  last  ditty  of  comic  music,  or  the  latest  coloring  of  a  ■ 
bit  of  silk,  or  the  most  recent  ebullitions  of  some  literary 
clown,  or  the  last  quotations  8f  shares  or  goods,  are  mat- 
ters too  gravely  important  to  admit  of  a  thought  upon  such 
dull  matters  as  the  Bible  and  its  Author. 

These  signrfl  successes  and  failures  arc  remarkable.     JIul 
tiplied  millions  of  the   best  and  most  intelligent  men  the 
world  over  produced  have  yielded  ta  the  behests  of  religion, 
and  have  by  it  been  elevated  very-'far  above  their  former 
condition.     And  then  there  are  others,  in  still  greater  num- 
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bers,   whose    oppoVtunities   have   been    quite   as    favorable, 
upon  whom  it  has  made  not  the  slip;htc9t  impression. 

And  now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for— tl^ wonderful 
power   and   this    great   feebleness?     At  agjkMle   nothing 
earthly  can  resist  its  momentum ;  and,  ag^^Bhaa  neither 
-sling  nor  stone,  nor  the  power  of  resista^y^^ 

We  have  aU  seen' these  phenomena  aeOTnted  for  by  re- 
"ligious  writers  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  most,  ap- 
parently, satisfactory  manner.  But,  iu  my  judgment,  such 
arguments  are  no  arguments  at  all.  They  shift  the  diffi- 
culty from  one  place  to  another,  and  leave  it  without  au^ 
attempt  at  solution. 

I  doubt  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  these  things 
now,  except  in  the  same  way  it  would  have  been  done  three 
or  six  thousand  years  ago.  Christianity  is  young  in  the 
•fforld.  It  has  no  feebleness  nor  elements  of  feebleness  in 
itself.  There  has  not  been  time  to'  establish  a  religious 
idiosyncrasy  for  the  race.  Sixty  or  seventy,  or,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  centuries  is  not  long  enough.  It  is  long  enough 
to  make  a  beginning,  but  not  to  make  much  progress.  Re- 
ligion must  become  endemic  and  then  epidemic.  As  yet  it 
is  only  sporadic.  _    • 

Thes2  are  its  early  beginnings.  Give  it  time,  and  it  will 
infuse  its  influences  far  and  wide  into  the  very  blood  and 
bones  and  moral  make  and  mechanism  of  our  being  as  a 
race.  It  must  become  constitutional.  Give  it  a  chance.. 
Let  it  have  scope  and  opportunity.  Give  it  sweep  over 
cycles.  Let  it  have  room  and  play  sufficiently  Godlike  and 
worldlike. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV.  ^ 

CONCERNING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT — WHETHER  IT  IS  DESIGNED 

TO    BE    PERMANENT,   AND  WHAT  ARE    ITS    TUNCTIONS   AND 

•,      USES. 

I 

Religion  and  Government  are  the  great  twin  aspects 
of  life.  The  former  is  permanent  and  constitutional ;  hut 
whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  latter  may  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  answer.  On  this  point  I  know  of  no  knowledge 
we  have  derived,  either  from  experience  or  otherwise.  It 
would  seem  to  belong  not  to  a  permanent,  but  to  an  incipi- 
ent or  beginning  ago  of  the  world,  and  this  may  be  tho 
case. 

Patriotism,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  philosopher  and  the  student 
of  nature,  because  it  disables  hira  from  judging,impartially 
among  the  various  civil  governments  around  him.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  man  to  bring  himself  to  believe  that  his  gov- 
ernment is- second  or  third-rate.  / 

But  the  wisest  statesmen  are  as  ^^et  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  proper  ends  and  purposes  of  government;  and  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  its  powers,  the  proper  manner  of  ex- 
ercising them,  the  extent  of  civiljurisdiction,  and  many  other 
things  pertaining  to  its  very  framework, .ther6  is  wide  differ- 
ence among  men  considered  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age. 
Few  subjects  have  received  more  attention,  and  yet  few  are 
less  understood. 

The  volumes  and  treatises  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject  since  the  days  of  SwWn,  the  father  of  the -re- 
pulican  theory — six  hundred  years  before  Christ — have 
been  almost  immense;  and  yet  it  is  strange  the  philoto^hjf 
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of  civil  government  has  been  but  very  slightly  touched. 
Most  that  has  been  written  is  merely  political. 
,  A  bird's-eye  view  would  teach  us  that,  old  as  th'e  world 
is,. it  has  almost  no  solid  information  or  knowledge  on  this 
most  important  practical  subject.  As  compared  with  tno 
past,  some  improvemept  is  certainly  discernible;  hf^t  as  com- 
pared with  the  stark  necessity  of  the  thing,  it  is  almost  all 
.confusion  and  disorder.  The  grinding  heel  of  oppressive 
despotisms,  the  proud  and  overbearing  exactions  of  mon- 
•  archies,  the  unjust  and  unequal  rule  of  aristocracies,  together 
with  the  profligate  corruptions  and  criminalities  of  republics, 
give  tlxe  clearest  evidence  that,  almost  withott  exception, 
the  governments  of  the  sarth  are  not  seeking  the  greatest; 
good  of  the  whole,  but  are  striving  after  the  benefits  and 
assrandizement  of  one  man  in  a  thousand. 

Co 

Patriotism  flourishes  closely  upon  the  heels  of  a  revolji- 
tion,  but  not  generally  elsewhere,  save  in  the  more  quiet 
walks  of  retired  life.  Sometimes  it  wears  the  ermine  and 
dispenses  justice,  and  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  is  it 
found  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Very  .seldom,  indeed,  is 
it  seen  in  the  strife,  and  couteutioh  for  office.  Ambition  is 
its  great  competitor,  and  the  securing  of  popular  rights  its 
only  reward.  Upon  the  whole  but  very  little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  science  ^of  human  government.  Men 
are  governed  vastly  too  much  for  their  uatural  constitution, 
and  vastly  too  little  for  their  habitudes  and  condition. 
Every  government  has  ten  times  too  many  offices,  and,  ^.t 
the  same  time,  not  the  tenth  part  enough  to  keep  all  the 
public  duties  discharged.  One-half  the  profits  of  all  the 
labor  of  mankind  goes'  to  pay  for  governing  them.  Since 
the  Lord  drove  the  Babel  builders  from  the  plains  of  Shinar 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  theory  of  civil  \. 
government,  and  a  little  in  its  practical  uses. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  a  theocracy  was,  to  see  the  civil  re- 
lation  between  God  and   Israel  from   the   Exodus  to  Saul 
the   King.     But   this  is  wisely  withheld  from   us.     Civil 
19  ■ 
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»  government  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  temporary  expedient,  or- 

chiincJ  and  suffered  by  the  Almighty  for  the  restraints  of 

J  bad  Vncn.     This  restrsynt  is  also  for  their  own  good,  as  well 

as  the  general  good  of  others.     It  is  a  temporary  expedient 

of  the  Gospel,  a  couconntant  and  instrunieut  of  the  Divine 

',  constitution. 

. .  y.l.  ■  Civil  and   religious   liberty  are   the  same.     The  usually 

//  marked  difference  is  verbal,  not  essential. 

/    ■«  Political  writers   usuiiljyTK-vide   governments   into   three 

kinds — mouarchial,  aristocratic,  and  republican;  but,  in  fact, 

all  actual  governments  are  mixtures,  in  various  degrees  of 

proportion,  of  all  throe.     But  more  properly,  perhaps,  there 

/are  but  two  kinds.  Tlje  one  is  where  men,  by  a  common  con- 
Bent,  govern  ihfinselccs;  and  the  other  where,  by  adventitious 
possession  of  powei',  they  are  governed  by  mm(tb(}ih/  else. 

In  the  former,  by  suittible  but  liberal  restrictions,  the 
masses,  by  simple  creaturcship,  are  their  own  electors,  and 
choose  their  own  legislature.  The  latter  is  where — no  mat- 
ter how  or  why — one  or  more  men  possess  a  usurped  power, 
and  the  masses  are  their  ■    lyocts.  ^       , 

The  question  who  has  the  r/y/i/  *to  govern  is  well-nigh 
no  question  at  all,  for  you  could  never  agree  as  to  what 
Mnd  of  right  ■wm  meant;  and  the  question  which  govern- 
ment is  a  good  one  and  which  a  bad  is  also  merely  no 
question  at  all,  .practically,  because  the  worst  one  hcre/fe 
the  best  on6  thei'e.  In  thenisnlvcs  they  possess  no  mora^ 
quality. 

So  far  as  Jeyal  rights  arc  concerned,  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  the  only  one  that  is  aimissible.  But  there  are 
other  questions  besides  legal  rights  that  must  have  atten- 
tion; for  if  those  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  which 
those  are  entitled  to,  the  world  would  soon  run  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  ''There  is  a  wise  principle  in  nature  which 
some  way  places  the  reins  of  popular  control  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  the  strongest  mind.  ^ 

All  existing  goyuroucDts  originated  in  usurpation  and 
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fraud;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  govornmenta 
continue  to  be  exercised  either  fraudulently  or  improperly. 
And  also  most  of  the  rights  to  property,  particularly  real 
property,  which  exist,  originated' in  fraud;  but  an  attempt 
to  cure  it  now  could  benefit  no  one,  but  would  throw  all 
society  into  confusion. 

Civil  liberty  is  a  thing  greatly  desired— much  sought  for, 
m^ich  talked  of,  but  very  ill  understood.  Writers  differ 
greatly  as  to  what  civil  liberty  consists  in,  in  the  first  place ; 
and,  in  the  second,  there  is  still  greater  diversity  as  to  the 
best  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured. 

6ne  class  of  writers  toll  us  that  civil  liberty  consists  m 
being  governed  by   Zow>— law  regularly  promulgated,  well- 
known,  and  properly  adjudicated.     Another  class  tell  us  it 
means  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  who  pay  taxes  to 
tax  themselves  by  their  chosen  representatives.     Again,  it 
is  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  elective  franchise.     Again, 
it  is  the  being  governed  by  no  laws  except  those  to  which 
we  have  actually  assented.     Again,  it  is  the  being  governed 
■  ,  by  such  laws  as  we  tacitly  assent  to  by  voluntarily  remain- 
'  ing  in  the  country;  and,  again,  it  is  the  pyoper  independ- 
ence  of  the  judicial   over  the    legislative   and   executive 
powers ;  and,  still  again,  it  is  the  having  a  legislature  chosen 
.     by  ourselves— that  is,  by  the  male  citizens  over  twenty.j)no  • 
years,  With  certain  other  prudential  qualifieatiOTS. 

Civil  government  is  a  science;  but  so  little  understood 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  its  axioms  are  established. 

The  following  conclusions,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
unavoidable :  . 

First.  That  civil  government  is  one  of  the  great  aspects 
of  human  life,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  necessary 
in  the  last  degree  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  even 
the  existence  of  human  societyf 

Secondly.  So  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  theory 
of  government,  as  you  gather  it  from  the  first  living  states- 
men, or  those  who  haie  lived  back  as  for  as  any  one  may 
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choose  to  go,  is  a  mo(Hy».of  contradictions  and  absurditios. 
No  outline  even  hns  ever  beep  i'rumetl  .which  was  not  da- 
rived  in  its  very  philosoiiJiy  by'.eoMtempt)rary  Ktatesnion  of 
the  higliest  repute.  In  the  best  portions  of  I'^urope  and 
AmoFica,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  statesmen, ,tt" .they 
chanced  to  live  a  few  hundred  miles  apart,  to  agree  abtnit^ 
almost  any  thing  in  extrinsic  dcfail  ou  the  subject,  munh 
less  to  agree  upon  a  civic  theory. 

Thirdly.  The  actual  governments  of  the  world,  though  an 
improvcmout  on  preceding  ones,  are  a  juifcble  o'f  ejitrcnles 
nd  confusion.  There  are'  no  two  alike,  nor  never  were. 
No  people,  statesmen,  nor  rulers  were  over  satisfied  with 
the  goverrtment  of  any  other  people.  Every  government  is 
'  highly  objcctionabli  in  tho  eyes  of  all  other  people,  and 
generally  many  of  its  own.  No  civil  theory  ever  put  m 
•practice  was  generally  assfcnted  to;  nor  was  it  ever  gen- 
erally allowed  that  any  gtven  civil  theory^  was  ever  put  in  ' 
practice  at  all  and  kept  so  for  any  considerable  letigth  of 
time.  Hence,  political  contention  and  strife  have  always 
filled  the  world  to  overflowing. 

And  hence,  fourthlf,  tho  present  crude,  new  beginning 
Btate  of  the  worl'd.  It  tan  not  be  that  tldar^  the  civil  con- 
dition intended  by  the  Almighty  for  such  a  wm'ld  as  this. 
This  race  is  naturally  capable  of  doiitg  tenfold — a  hundred- 
fold better  thaii  this.  And  still,  in  this  respect,  too,  wc  are 
improving.  We  ought  to  have  improved  more^and  faster, 
but  our  sinfulness  is  very  great.  And  quite  likely,  also,  the 
true  theory  of  civil  g(»\'ernment  is  yet  undiscovered. 
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■   ■-  CHAPTER    LXV. 

•  * 

CONCERNING  DOMESTIC  SEKVICE— ITS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  COM- 
X     PENSATION. 
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There  are  some  social  laws  of  life  which  have  not,  so  far; 
ceased  to  exist  in  civilized  society.^  Whether  they  are  ah- 
solutely  constitutional  with  the  human  race  our  experience  ^  •'. 

in  the  world  will  not  enahle  us  to  determine.  I  allude  to 
the  laws  respecting  scrut'tc-T-whcre  one  person  jcrwcs  another 
by  some  tenure  regulated  by  human  laws.  The  general 
law— a  law  which  human  legislation  can  not  repeal— is,  that 
those  who  serve  others  in  tte  kind  of  service  here  meant 
receive  as -compensation  a  hare  support.  This  support  is 
generally  «f  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind.  Sometimesjit 
rises  up  to.  what  would  be  called  comfortable.  Beyond  this  ^ 
all  is  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  tenures  by  which  this  service  is  owned  and  secured 
are  various,  ind  we  will  advert  to  most  of  them.  But,'  first, 
in  order  to  form  a  convenient  base-line  for  our  thoughts, 
we  will'mark  down  the  extrcnjfcst  and  most  rigorous  of  these 
tenures.     Mr.  Webster  define*  slave  as  follows : 

"A  person  who  is  .wholly  subjcct.to  the  will  of  another; 
one  who  has  no  freedom  of  action,  but  whose  person  and 
services  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  another.  In  the 
early  state  of  the  world,  and  to  this  day,  among  some  bar-^ 
barous  nations,  prisoiiers  of  war  are  considered  and  treated 
as  slaves.  The  slaves  of  modern  times  are  more  generally 
purchased,  like  horses  and  oxen."— />ic<("o)iar^,  1851. 

This  language  is  intended  of  course  to  be  very  exact,  and 
to  expres3°the  precise  meaning."    That, such  a  relation  as  \ 

\  this  Btill  exists  among  men,  in  some  parts  oj  the  world,  i§> 
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not  only  deplorable,  but  gives  most  indubitable  evidence  of     '»• 
noi  only 'a  low  and  very  degraded  condition  of  things,  but    '• 
of  a  very  early,  beginning  state  of  the  world.  ';;»'.. 

The  principal  tenures  by  which  one  man  ownes  the  $erv-    , ' 
ice  or  labor  of  another  are  the  following:  First.  If  I  bargain 
with  a  man  to  WQrk  'for  mo  a  day,  ho  is,  in  that  much  of 
his  lifCj  my  servant.     His  labor  has,  become  my  property. 
In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  one   man  to  own  propertij  in  another;  but  in  this   .     . 
case  the  man  is  not  "wholly"  bift  only  partially  uulc^my  "^ 
control.     Neither  ia  the  labor  "  purchased,  like  ho iles  n^ 
oxen."    In  such  cases  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  as  so  mil 
substance,  is  purchased.     It  is  a  chattel.  .j^' 

And  Ijere  it  ought  to  be   noted,  as  we^ass  along,  thjt 
laws  against  unnecessary  cruelty  to>  animals  are  by  no  means., 
based  upon  any  supposed  right  in  the  animal ;  for  he  has 
absolutely  no  right  whatever,  no  more  than  a  hammer Dr  a  ."iti 
,  piece  of  wood.      The  cruelty  is  prohibited   because  k  out- ^jr^' 
rages  public  and  private  decency,  decorum,  and  good  V^lf^^  '^~ 
Blasphemy  is  unlawful,  but  not  because  it  inju/esJORp/T-^ 
injures  society  and  creates  a  nuisance.  \ 

Secondly:  A  father  possesses  a  right  of  property'tn  the 
labor  of  his  children.     If  you  deprive  him  of  it  yrtu  are   '    '' 
liablejn  damages.    And  here,  also,  the  child,  is  not  "  wh»lly  " 
under  the  control  of  the  owner  of  the  labor.     And  he  may  .     | ' 
*ell  it,  but  not  a»  he  would  sell  a  lyjrse  or  an  or.         "  ]^  .  ■  f 

Thirdly.  Another  tenure  by  which  one  mSn  owns  property 
in  another  is  called  apprentiSsahip.  Here  the  parent  or 
guardian  sells'  the  "services  of  his  son  or  ward  for  a  term  of  ;  ' 
and,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  property  thus  owned 
Vservioes  only,  and  which  gives  the  master  only  par- 
Jut  not  entire  control  over  the  person  and  services  of 
the>  apprentice,  for  the  latter  has  legal  rights  not  possessed  ■  - 
by  nor  under  the  control  of  the  former.  »  ■  g 

Fourth.    Another  tenure    by   whicK- similar    property   is 
owned  is  by  contract  between  the  ^flmrnmdiit  and  the  pur- 
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"  chaser,  without  th'o  codscnt  of  the  person  whose  lahor,  is 
thus  altcnatcd.     Thiijrts  in  ciiscs  til"  general  idleness;  thrift-      .    . 
Icssncss,  and  indisposition  to  worlf  for  the  support  of,  one's         • 
self  and  family."   This  is  commonly  called  iii)[anry.     But, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  the  control  is  not  absolute — the  sale  f 

is  not  the  substance  of  the  man7  and  so  it  is  not  slavery. 

Fifth.  And  oftain:  the  punishment  of  some  crimes,  or  a       ,. 

.  part  of  it,  is  the  confiscation  of\he  labor  of  the  criminal 

•  for  a  term  of  years,  uy  which  it  becomes  the.  property  or       ■ 
the  state,  an4  is  frequently  sold  by  the  state  to' third 'par-      y    • 
tics.     Neithef  is  this  slavery,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.    ■ 
The  laltor  and  not  the  flesh  is  the  chattel  property. 

And,  sixthly,  another  tenure  by  which  the  labor  of  one 

'min  teis  bnu  ow.neil  by  another,  and  which,  strictly  speak-  ' 

ing,  falls  shirt  gf  slavery,  is  the  case  of  African  ncgroas 
in  thd  United^tates.v  So  much  dispute  apA  contention — I 
will  nfct  say  argument— ^has  been  had  in  ^fts  couniry  and 

.  in  Europe  over  this  subject,  that  I  must  beg  the  reader's        .  ' 
indulg^ce  in  ^Ac^  observations.  '        '      ' 

Notice  again  thPdescription  ofc  a  slave.     It  is  remarkablt,  ^ 

indeed,  that  no  part  of  that^  description  applies  to  the  p«('\ 
ticular  ppeperty  now  before  us.    'It  is  not  only  different,  but  ^ 
different-ire  everi/  respect  and  at,  evert)  point.     It  is  true  that 
this  tenure  is  called  by  the  qame  of  slavery,  but  that  appeN  ' 

lation,  when  applied   to  this  -Bpecies   of  property,  is  used  '. 

strictly  as  a  provincialism,  and   by  no  means  according  to 
its  correct  philologji  In  the  South  the  wo'rd' denotes  the* 
actual   tenure  'by  wwch  the   labor  of  the   black  man  was 
owned,  while  in  the  North  it  denotes  the  absolute  owner--  v 

ship  of  the  "person  and  services'^  of  the  negro.  .Such  an 
ownership  of  property  was  never  recognized  by  hiw.in  .iny  i 

State  of  the  United  States,  nor  probably  by  the  TJrili.sh 
Colonies.  Many  years  ago,  when  New  York,  Boston,  ifud 
Havana  were  the  great  slave  niark«ts  of  America,  the  negro 
was  well-nigh  a  slave.  But  long  since  ^o  <aws  of  the 
Colonies,  and  more  particularly  those  ofS,he  States,  have 
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BO  modified  his  conditjon  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave, 
though  no  great  change  at-any  one  time  in  these  laws  was 
Bufficiently  radical  to  cause  a  change  in  the  popular  name. 
The  civil  *nd  political  personality  of  the  negrft  has  always 
been  recognized  if  not  protected  by  law  in  all  the  atates  of 
the  United  States  where  such  property  has  been  recognized. 
He  was  not  .('wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another."  But 
this  proves  nothing  whatever  with  regard  to  the  social  con- 
Tiition  pf  individual,  negroes.  How  much  rigor  or  cruelty 
^hey  suffered  or,  comforts  they  may  have  enjoyed,  here  or 
.  there,  are  quite  different  questions.  ~l 

The  relation  was  a  kind  of  civil  government.  But  it  is 
no  more  slavery  than  apprwnticeship  is  slavery,  though  it 
might  have  far  more  rigor  or  cruelty  attached  to  it.  Some 
think  tjiat  because  a  provision  in  the  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  instance,  denominates  slave  property  41  chattel,  that, 
therefore,  the  substance  or  person  of  the  negro  is  a  chattel. 
The  same  argument  would  prove  that  in  Louisiana,  where 
the  same  property  is  declared  to  be  rem,  (hat  in  that  State 
he  is  stuck  fast  in  the  ground  like  a  tree  or  a  post.  Neither 
is  true,  because  neither  refers  to  the  flesh  of  the  negfo. 
They  hoK  refer  to  -the  properly  owned  by  the- master,  which 
is  the  labor,  and  declares  that  in  the  one  ease  it  shall  be 
owned  and  transferred  as  cha^l,  and  in  the  other  ap  real 
property. 

Whether  the  difference,  moral,  physical,  and  social,  be- 
-tween  the   Saxon   and  African  races  ever  furnished  a  suf- 
ficient reason   for  this    kind  of   rare  arbitrary  government,    , 
where  it   hil%  existed,  is  another  question  which  I  do  flot 
propose  to  discuss. 

I  am  endeavoring  only  to  set  a  few  idea?  on  their  right 
legs,  and  leave  slutesmen  and  philanthropists  to  do  the  rest. 
Human  suffering,  privation,  or  oppression  does  not  consist 
in  the  names  of  the  cWil  regulations  which  give  occasion  for 
either.  Whether  the  condition  of  this  class  of  persons  was 
properly  n-djucd  tlaveri/'h  a  question  of  no  practical  im- 
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portance.  S»me  people  go  to  the  Scriptures  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  But  they  go  where  no  information  ia 
to  be  had  beyond  the  general  precepts  that  wc  are  to  deal 
justly,  love  mercy;  and  not  oppress  the  poor.  Beyond 
these  general  rules  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Scrip- 
tures respecting  the  legal  and  social  laws  or  relations  of 
any  body  in  this  country. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  Webster,  for  1864,  the  defini- 
tion is  very  much  changed,  so  far  as  verbiage  is  concerned. 
Thus  flavc  is  defined:   "A  person  who  is  held  in  bondage 
to  another."     This  definition  depends  entirely  on  the  mean- 
ing given  to  the  Word  bondage.     It  dilutes  the  meaning  very 
much,  and  might   make   it  apply   to  an  apprentice,  or  va- 
grant,  or  «onvict,  though   all   three   of  these   tenures   are 
certainly  very  difi'erent.     But  it  is  not  etymology  that  the 
oppressed  feel ;  it  is  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  the  chill  of 
nakedness,  the  pain  of  overworking,  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 
In  the  ievenlh  place,  most  of_the  menial  drudgery  of  life 
is  iired,  as  the  term  is  generally  used.     The  low  and  dis- 
agreeable offices  of  life  belong  to  the  low  and  the  ignorant 
ty  law— a  law  far   more  potent  than   any  ever  written   on 
paper  and  signed  by  civil  officers.     This  labor  belongs  to  a 
particular  class,  and  the  members  of  that  class  belong  to  it. 
Labor  is  honorable,  but  servile  drudgery  in  sewers  and  low 
disagree.ible  offices,  in  mines,  factories,  etc.,  where  millions 
of  our  fellow-men  and  women  serve  a  wretched  ser-yuee  at 
the  bock  and  will  of  anottier,  is  nc^Uier  honorable  nor  agree- 
able to  intelligence  and*  good  breeding.     Some  winters  tell 
us  that  this  service  is  voluntary,  in  contradistinction  to  some 
other  kinds  which  they  term  involuntary.     But  in  so  doing 
they  tell  us  that  which  every  body  knows  to  be  untrue.     It 
is  the  lowest,  most  burdensome,  aijd  offensive  service,  gen- 
erally under  a  hard  master,  and  the  alternative  is  danger 
of  immediate  sufi'ering,  even  to^arvation  and  ruin.     The 
actual  law,  in  many  millions  of  cases,  is,  that  the  subject 
ehall  labor  tliere  under  that  master,  and  for  a  bare  subsist- 
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ence,  or  suffer  death  by  starvation  or  freezing,  or  both,  or 
other  physical  punishment  little  short  of  it. 

To  call  that  voluntary  might  not  be  offensive,  perhaps,  to 
a  very^fcypercritical  logic,  but  it  is  to  common  sense.  So 
it  migPt  be  said  a  man  is  hung  voluntarily  because  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  shoot  himself  and  did  not  do  so.  In 
many  millions  of  instances,  in  civilized  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  the  wealthiest  portions,  too,  there  is  nothing  vol- 
untary abaut  it.  Whatever  technical  termS  may  be  used 
by  writers,  it  is  the  direA.  compulsion.  But  still,  though 
frequently  more  slavish  and  attended  by  more  suffering, 
especially  with  the  young,  the  decrepit,  and  inferior,  than 
most  of  the  cases  herein  before  exauiiiiod,  it  does  not  amount 
to  slavery. 

Eighth.  Another  tenure  of  service  where  personal  labor 
is  alienated,  and  man  owns  property  in  man,  is  in  naval  and 
military  life.  A  large  portion  of  such  naval  and  military 
life  as  the  world  has  actually  furnished  us  with  in  these, 
passing  ages,  is  the  most  servile,  abject,  and  really  slavish 
of  any  of  the  tenures  we  have  heretofore  looked  at.  And 
it  is  oftentimes  attended  with  more  suffering  from  hard- 
ships, cold,  hunger,  and  terrible  distresses  from  inattention 
in  wounds^  and  sickness  than  the  world  witnesses  elsewhere. 
In  this  country  and  in  some  portions  of  Europe  we  see  only 
the  sunny  side  of  this  question.  And  yet  here  it  presents 
a  sad  picture  of  human  life  for  the  most  part.  If  I  had 
room  here  to  expose  to  view  a  little  of  the  inside  of  this 
question,  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  look  at  it  segment  by 
•  segment  for  a  little  time,  it  would  present  a  scene  of  grand 
and  petty  tyranny,  overbearing  oppression,  want,  suffering, 
and  degradation  approaching  near  enoH^h  to  slavery  to 
satisfy  the  most  grinding  and  oppressive. 

Kiiith.  Next  in  the  general  order  in  which  wo  are  endeav- 
oring to  pursue  these  several  tenures  of  service  by  wliith 
*  one  man  owns  property  in  anollicr,  wo  conic  to  notice  what 
in  Europe  is  called  a  wrf  or  vuikal,  and  in  the  East  Indies 
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and  othej  places  a  cooly;  and  in  Frtnce  and  French  coun- 
tries they  are,  of  late  years,  called  ])eont.  These  terms  mean 
nearly  the  same  thing.  Of  these  persons  there  are  great  r 
numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  English,  Spanish,  » 
and  French  countries  they  are  generally  very  nearly  slaves. 
Sometimes  they  are  bought  and  sold  with  the  land  they 
cultivate;  sometimes  they  are  nominally  or  really  owned  by 
governments,  but  more  practically  by  goverumeut  officers. 
Generally  they  are  very  nearly  slaves.  Their  hire  is'  nom- 
inally by  the  year,  but  really  for  life  or  while  they  are  able 
to  work;  and  the  pay  is,  uniformly  such  a  subsistence  as 
the  master  chooses  to  give. 

And,  in  the  tenth  atfd  last  place,  we  have  slaves.  The  prop- 
erty in  them  does  not  attach  to  the  labor,  but  to  the  body. 
They  are  "wholly  under  the  control  of  another;"  they  are 
"wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another;"  and  hence  he  is 
"bought  and  sold,  W-e. horses  and  oicu."  ^'ot  the  services, 
but  the  flesh  of  the  man  is  the  chattel  property. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  legal  tenures  which  divide  pre- 
cisely between  these  and  those  degrees  of  rigof  and  sluvish- 
ness  in  servitude.  It  is  not  in  etymology  that  the  griuding 
heel  of  oppression  is  felt;  nor  is  it  in  the  words  service,  ^ 
hire,  serf,  or  slave  exclusively.  It  is  in  the  penurious  ex- 
,  action,  the  overbearing  injustice,  the  deafness  of  the  ear  to 
mercy's  cry,  in  the  disposition  to  grind  the  last  kernel  of 
gain  out  of  the  \aboring  limbs  of  the  servant. 

Still,  these  are  the  relations  of  life,  and  these  are  the. 
service's  demanded  and  yi^dcd  among  men.  And  can  it  bo 
believed  that  these  inequalities,  this  wide-spread  injustice  and 
social  advantage  of  man  over  his  fellow-man,  was  planned 
and  arranged  for  by  our  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  God? 
Can  this  be  the  mature  state  of  human  society?  Is  this 
the -adult  condition  of  things?  This  would  be  an  impeach- 
men't  of  the  divine  perfections. 

There  can  never  be  a  state  of  equality  among  men.     This 
U  forbidden  absolutely  by  the  constitution  of  mau.    Nor  is 
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this  necessary  in  order  to  such  a  stN%,of  social  enjoyment 
as  must  have  entered  into  the  Divine  contemplations  re- 
specting our  race.  •  The  man  of  a  lower  order  of  miud^who 
performs  the  menial  service  for' another,  ought  to  be  as  free 
from  the  slavishness  which  now  almost  every-where  attaches 
to  it,  as  the  master  of  a  higher  order,  who  compen^tes  and 
protects  Wm  iu  it.  « 


^    CHAPTER    LXVI. 

CONCERNING  WAR  AND    TO  WHAT    COMPARATIVE   PERIOD   IN 
•HITMAN  PROGRESS  IT'NATURALLY  BELONGS. 

Those  who  live  in  an  e.wlier  age  pf  the  world  can  have 
but  very  poor  means  of  judging  as  to  what  would  be  looked 
for  or  be  tolerable  in  a  later  and  more  improved  a^e. 

To  stand  off  and,  look  at  war— men  slaying  each  other 
by  thousands — a  sane  man  would  say  that  that  Vi?s  icrong. 
And  yet  %  fix  the  wrong  specifically  might  not  be  so  per- 
fectly easy. 

Some  parts  ofjthe  world  arc  said  to  be  civilized.  Poorly 
and  partially  civilized,  would  be  the  reply  6f  the  philan- 
thropist and  rthe  philosopher.  War  is  the  higest  evidence 
of  barbarism  that  can  be  conceived  of  It  is  the  oflRce  of 
civilization  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  all.  AVar, 
in  its  very  nature  and  business,  seeks  to  do  the  most  possi- 
ble harm  to  all.  "Civilized  warfare"  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Suppose  we  had, not  previously  heard  of  war,  and  for 
the  first  time  were  to  se,c  the  preparations  for  wholesale  do- 
Btruction  of  life  and  property.  We  would  pronounce  .such 
nations  savages  and  outlaws.  Their  attainments  in  science, 
and    the   wearing   of  broadcloth   would   not   relieve   them. 
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And  were  we  actually  to  sec  the  strife,  we  would  conclude 
that  the  flood-gates  of  wild  iniquity  had  been  opened,  and* 
that  an  army  of  devils  liad  been  let  loose  upon  the  world. 

The  idea  that  a  war' may  possibly  do  some  good  is  a  clear 
philosopliical  error.  It  may  do  harm  to  others,  but  it  can 
possibly  do  no  good  to  any  one.  War  has  Ktiiued  every 
nation  that  was  ever  ruined;  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  caused  nine-tenths  of  tJft"cvil  the  world  ever  yitncssod. 
By  it  the  grave  has  been  bountifully  supjjlied,  and  the 
sluices  of  iniquity- have  been  flooded  to  overflowing.  Am- 
bitious men  have  rushed  into  its  arena,  chafing  for  as'ccnd- 
cncy  and  place,  intoxicated  with  hope  and  drcaming^Klly 
of  fame.  Some  met  death  and  the  revcalments  of  eternity 
and  the  loss  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  some  were  held  to 
be  fortunate  in  meeting  a  feeble,  sickly,  wilted  thing,  a  sort 
of  nondescript,  less  substantial  than  Jonah's  gourd,  called 
glory,  or  at  least  they  think  they  have  almost  attained  it; 
•but  not  one  man  of  them  ill  has  met  the  desires  of  his 
ambition  or  had  his  thirst  in  any  desrree  satisfied. 
^  Such  is  war  always  in  its  direct  results.  And  yet  the 
world  has  not  been  free  from  war  sin?b  man  went,  to  war 
with  his  God,  save  a  very  brief  period  after  the  creation 
and  another  after  the  flood,  when  national  war  was  imprac- 
ticable. 

And  is  this  the  normal  state  of  the  world?  Is  this  tho 
moral  elevation  it  is  destined  to  attain?  Is  this  the  stretch 
of  its  natural  capacity?  The  Scriptures  state  its  character 
to  bo  far,  very  far  diflcrent.  This  high  authority  tefls  us 
that,  though  its  present  appearancQ  is  gloomy  indeed,  war 
shall  infest  this  world  only  for  a  season.  Its  implowiciits  of 
blood  and  death  shall  be  changed  into  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  usefulness. 

And  indeed  there  arc  indications  that  the  career  of  war  is 
short,  that  it  is  destined  to  iyfest  tlii-s  world  not  much 
longer;  but  its  eiTd  will  come  about  from  natural  causes 
already  in  being.     There  are  indications  already  visible  oi'  a 
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difposition  among  the  most  epliglitcned  nations  to  resort  to 
other  modes  of  settling  national  disputes.  And  the  arts  and 
St'ienccs  arc  so  rapidly  advancing,  that  it  is  probable  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  war  will  promise  utter  destruction. 

And  religion  is  havin*  its  influence,  top.  War  can  not 
continue.  It  must  cease  soon.  It  has  not  one  moral,  social, 
legal,  or  prudential  consideration  to  support  it.  It  rests 
upon  notliing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  bad  morals,  bad  feel- 
ings, and  bad  policy,  and  can  therefore  by  possibility  be  sus- 
tained only  in  a  rough,  crude,  immature,  and  merely  begin- 
ning state  of  the  world.\  ^ 


CONCEUNINO  NATURAL  TnEOLOaT. 

Natural  theology  is  that  branch  of  natural  science 
which  discovers  some  of  the  attributes  and  characteristics  , 
of  the  Creator,  by  examining  the  evidences  of  design  in  the 
works  of  creation.  It  may  be  very  properly  said  that  God- 
has  made  two  separate  and  distinct  revelations  of.  himself  to 
minkind.  The  first  was  made  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
world  it;;clf,  and  iu  what  I  have  herein  denominated  its  • 
furniture. 

This  reiclation  ought  to  have  been  sufficient,  and  would 
have  becii  if  man  had  been  true  to  his  trust.  ]5ut,  alas!  he 
was  not;  and  then,  to  save  him  from  ruin,  a  further  revela- 
■tion  from  heaven  became  necessary.  This  last  revelatioh 
was  made  in  the  form  of  language,  and  is  merely  additional 
to  the  first.  The  one  is  called  nnliiral  and  the  other  rn- 
viiiUd  religion.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  both  these  revelS'lP^ 
tions,  and  to  read  in  both  the  wisdom  f(nd  wonderful  con- 
trivance of  Jehovah  respecting  ourselves  and  the  great  uod 
glorious  world  arouiKl  U8. 
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.  "  » 

Tu  noticing  a  few  points  on  this  extensive  and  very  in- 
teresting subject,  we  will  fir.ft  mention  the  provision  miido 
for  the  preservation  of  both- the  globe  and  the  furniture  . 
thereof,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  so  many  conflict- 
ing forces,  any  ong,  of  which,  if  the  system  were  differently 
arranged,  would  probably  or  certainly,"  in  the  course  of  ages, 
derange  its  relations,  and  throw  the  whobe  into  confusion. 

To  these  immensely  extensive  contrivances  I  have-  not 
room  even  to  allude  in  outline;  but  will  merely  suggest  at- 
tention to  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  planetary  system, 
of  wliich  it  forms  a  part.  Here,  if  the»student  will  pause, 
■he  will  see  a  most  grand  and  extensive  contrivance  in  :,ll 
•  .  the  astronomical  laws,  every  part  and  operation  of  which 
looks  to  preservation,  far,  far  beyOnd  the  reach  of  human 
imagination.  'In  this  particular  field  of  contrivamo  the 
Vfisdom  of  God  evidently  reaches  forward  into  the  immensity 
of  duration. 

But  for  thii%»onderful  contrivance  we  should  soon  have, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  WhewcU,  "years  of  une(iual  leuglli 
and  seasons  of  capricious  temperature ;  planets  and  moon» 
of  portentous  size  and'aspect,  glaring  and  disappearing  at 
uncertain  intervals;  tides,  like  deluges,  sweeping  over  whole 
continents,  and,  perhapi,  the  collision  of  two  planets,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  all    organization    iu  both  of 

them."  « 

But,  instead  of  such  casualties  of  a  thousand  kinds,  we 
Bee  every  thing  provided  for  by  ihic  most  perfect  and  ex- 
tensive forecast.  Every  thing  is  in  harmony.  Nothing  cofi- 
\  flicts,  not\iing  acts  injuriously  upon  any  thing  else,  nothing 
grows  old,  so  far  as  wo  can  see,  nothing  wears  out.  Bodies 
may  be  changed  as  to  place  and  form,  but  nothing  is  do-^ 
Btroycd,  nothing  wasted.  The  abrasions  and  wearing  of 
apparent  waste  are  provided  against  by  gjowth  and  repro- 
duction. 

And  not  only  is  the  earth,  with  its  furniture  of  iiumoiiso 
coal-fields,  ores,  oils,  otc,  preserved  fioih  loss,  but  other  laws 
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and  other  cooperating  and  counter-working  agencies  prevent 
them  from  being  suiili  far  beneath  the  depths  6f  the  ocean, 
60  that  they  are  icept  on  or  near  the  surface,  within  our 
reach  and   iisady  for  use. 

Another  lesson  in  tliis  grfeat' science  is  learned  in  the 
ininionse  Variety  seen  in  aniuial  life.  If  all  animals  were 
alike,  or  nearly  so,  it  would  argue  lesser  limits  to  the  scope 
of  the  Divine  contrivance;  but;  as  it  is,  every  part  of»^fcire, 
large  and  small,  is  made  to  support  animal  life,  so  thaWpn- 
snniptiou  consumes  nothing  roal]j,  but,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, every  thing  is  replaced  where  it  was  before. 

The  entire  system  of  nature  looks  to  improvement. 
Every  thing  is  co-working  with  every  thing,  not  only  to 
keep  every  thing  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  is,  but  every 
thing  looks  forward,  through  all  its  laws,  relations,  and  ap- 
pliances to  indefinite  improvement. 

And  if  we  descend  into  the  regions  of  geology,  and  read 
the  unmistakable  records  of  the  past,  we  will  find,  that  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  been  changes  of  im- 
2>roi-imi:iU.  However  gradual  these  changes  may  have  been, 
they  were  preparations  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  4sok- 
iug  steadily  to  a  further  and  further  development  of  the 
great  original  plan  of  Almighty  goodness  and  mercy.  And 
it  is  still  improving.  * 

,  AVe  frei(ueully  hear  of  the  world  being  so  changed,  by 
some  sudden  transformation,  a.9xo  adapt  it  to  the  residence 
of  sinless  beings.  This  is  a  favorite  idea  with  millennarian 
writers.  Even  Professor  Hitchcock  has  fallen  into  this 
common  blunder — a  blunder  which  look^  to  me  to  be  both 
unphilosophical  and  unintelligible. 

ITow  could  this  world  be  hcllfr  adapted  to  sinless  beings 
than  it  now  is?  Who  can  imagine  a  constitutional  t'liango 
for  the  better?  In  what  would  such  change  or  changes  con- 
ei->t?  If  we  are  inquiring  about  beings  of  a  diflcrcnt  con- 
BtitutiiHi  IVom  onrsclvci!,  then  the  inijuiry  is  bolh  fruitless 
and    meaningless,  so   far   as    our    perceptions  or  reusouing 
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powers  are  concerned.  We  can  neither  inquire  nor  answer 
intelligibly,  nor  reason  on  the  subject  at  all ;  for  we  ciiu 
have  no  idea  of  any  other  of  different  lAnd  of  ^existence 
than  the  sentient  and  intelligent  existence  we  now  sustain. 

We  have  the  constitution  we  were  originally  created  with, 
and  we  can  reason  only  about  that  constitution  and  a  resi- 
dence adapted  to  its  functions  and  uses.  It  can  not  be  ^ 
questioned  that  a  race  might  be  sinless  with  the  .constitu- 
tion we  now  have;  and  if  this  constitution  is  to  continue, 
then  a  world  difTerent  from  this  would  be  a  disadvantage  if 
not  a  ruin.  •  ' 

Arc  any  of  our  senses  incompatible  with  sinlessness?  Are 
any  of  our  senses  or  faculties,  functions  or»orgnns,  adupti-d 
to  sinning?  Are  any  of  the  laws,  or  any  part^  of  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  around  us,  unadapted  to  a  stale  of  sin- 
lessness?    If  so,  then  nature  is  particepi  crimiiiis  in  ike  sins 

of  men.  ♦ 

No,  it  is  not  so.  The  jforld  around  us  is  a  system  of 
true  natural  theology,  and  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
system  of  revealed  theology  we  call  Christianity.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  a  state  of  sinlessness,  is  tliat  no  one  commit 
any  sin.  And  still  we  may  live  here  in  this  world  with  its 
present  constitution  and  present  adaptiveness. 

If  the  race  were  sinless,  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  nor 
no  other  world  for  his  use  than  this  world  as  it  is.  Man 
would  still  want  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  live  in  houses,  and 
walk  and  talk,  and  learn  and  assotiate  with  his  fellows  as 
he  now  docs.  And  if  you  were  to  deprive  the  earth  of  one 
of  its-  properties,  or  the  water,  the  air,  the  gases,  or  light, 
heat,  or  the  changing  seasons,  the  earth  would  then  be 
lessened  greatly,  if  not  ruined  for  his  use. 

So  that  when  men  talk  about  this  world  undergoing  some 
mighty  changes  by  fire  or  water,  or  something  else,  in  order 
th;it  it  might  be  "  adapted  to  the  residence  of  sinless  beings," 
they  talk'about  that  of  which  no  man  can  reason  nor  form 
an  idea.  . 
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CHAPTER    LXVIII.' 


CONCEENINO  THE   MORALS  OP  CITIES   AS  TTPES  OR  MODELS 
OP   THE   WORLD. 

Civilization,  refinement,  and  social  excellence  is  uni- 
formly looked  for  in  the  cities.  Cities  govern  and  give 
tone  to  the  surrounding  towns  and  country;  indeed,  they 
govern  the  world.  They  lead  in  almost  every  thing.  They 
are  the  seats  of  power — all  kinds  of  power.  If  you  wish 
to  find  kings,  princes,  emperors,  governors,  presidents,  or 
senators  you  look  to  the  cities.  They  are  the  seats  of  let- 
ters and  universities,  of  law  and  legislation,  of  commerce 
and  money,  of  science  and  literature.  They  are  the  front 
rank  portions  of  life  in  respect  to  almost  every  thing. 

London  is  England;  Paris  is  France;  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  are  America;  and  so  of  other  countries.  They 
are  the  representatives.  And  so,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  ' 
the  world!  for  these  repre-sentatives  of  science,  industry, 
and  progress  are  the  very  sinks  and  hot-beds  of  crime  and 
immorality  of  all  kinds.  We  do  not  see  that  Sodom  and 
its  devoted  confederates  of  the  ancient  plain  were  any  more  . 
wicked  in  their  day  than  arc  now  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  cities  of  the  best  parts  of  the  world.  But  for  o«r 
familiarity  with  these  things,  we  should  be  startled  with 
amazement  at  the  enormity  of  criminality  around  us. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  past  I  have  been  pretty 
familiar  with  the  commerce  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans; 
and  in  its  leading  branches  of  trade  I  know  the  latter'  to 
be  a  system  of  fraud  and  overreaching,  not  only  in  its  pri- 
vate and  social,  but  in  its  public  and  semi-legal  aspects. 
Fraud  by  custom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law.     Publio 
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Beatiment  sanctions  it,  and  it  is  all  right ;  but,  according  to 
the  common  rules  of  morality,  it  is  all  wrong.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  these  things  and  am  careful  what  I  write. 

Some  respectable  and  truly  worthy  people  reside  in  New 
Orleans,  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  city  is  a  sink  of 
corruption  and  abomination  of  almost  every  kind.  • 

in  New  York  the  business  known  by  the  general  name 
of  "stock-jobbing"  is  one  of  the  very  largest  branches  of 
commerce  of  the  world;  and  if  its  corruptions  could  be 
fairly  brought  out  and  exposed  t*  view,  it  would  give  a 
very  dark  picture  of  deception,  overreaching,  and  iraud. 
Dishonesty  is  so  very  common  that  it  is  scarcely  thought 
of.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  are  a  large  class  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  people  of  the  city. 

But  the  ^luices  of  immorality  run  in  the  large  channels 
of  licentiousness  and  prostitution.  It  would  retiuire  all  the 
synonyms  to  express  the  true  idea,  and  then  it  would  be 
but  faintly  done.  In  this  branch  of  infamy  New  York  is 
excessively  infamous.  ' 

But  the  most  deplorable  state  of  morals  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  in  AVashington  City. 
Here  the  channels  of  crijne  run  chiefly  in  official  delinquency 
and  licentiousness.  Its  'J highly  respectable"  thieves  and 
prostitutes  are  Snormous.  '  Licentiousness  of  the  most  aban- 
doned and  shameless  character,  in  official  circles,  is  u.^cd 
as  a  sort  of  political  currency,  almost  openly,  with  wliith 
votes  in  the  Houses  of  Congress,  and  patronage  of  the 
Government  have  been  bought  and  sold  so  regularly  and 
largely  that  it  forms  a  leading  branch  in  the  barter  and 
trade  of  the  city.  And  these  things  are  well  known  to 
those  who  visit  Washington  with  their  eyes  open. 

A  Congressional  wag,  with  equal  wit,  aptness,  and  truth, 
in  speaking  of  the  morals  of  Washington,  remarked  that 
the  stbnch  arising  from  the  putrid  mass  was  so  great  that 
the  man  in  the  moon  had  to  hold  his  nose  as  hfi  sailed  in 
his  nightly  voyage  over  that  political  Hinuom. 
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Paris  is  the  boasted  leader  of  Europe  and  America  in 
licentiousness,  and  London  is  the  acknowledged  champion 
in  many  branches  of  lower  and  lesser  criminality.  And' 
these  *are  the  outposts  of  fhe  world,  the  front  rank  in  im- 
provement and  perfectibility !  The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us!  The  world  is  not  mature.'  It  Ij^s  not  yet  learned  the 
rudiments  of  common  behavior.  It  is  scarcely  weaned  from 
the  cradle,  much  less  has  it  walked  forth  in  the  high  con- 
sciousness of  manhood. 


■  CHAPTER    LXIX.  : 

f  ,,        CONCERNINa  THE  DARK  AGES,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  OTHER 
PERIODS,    PARTICULARLY   THE   FUTURE. 

»  So  FAR  the"  world  has  progressed  in  all  the  habitudes  of 

«'  morals  and  civilization  with  much  singularity.     Of  the  ante- 

diluvian yorld   we   know  but  little.     It  must  have  had  a 
history,  such  as  it  was^  but  it  had  no  literature  to  convey 
it  to  our  times.     And  this  comprised  one-third  part  of  the 
chronology  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  muck  more.     It  would 
seem  strange,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  world  should  wind 
;       '    up  its  affairs  and  pass  away  with  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
history  hid  in  obscurity;  but  the  wonder  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  greatly  increased  when  we  take  into  view  that  other 
,         dark^nd  hidden  period,  commonly  called  the  dark  ages. 
And   then   there   are  other  periods  of  lesser  note,  of  a 
similar  character,  which  sum  up  an  aggregate  of  much  more 
I  than   half  the  world,  in  which   its   doings   and  relation   to 

other  periods  is  Almost  wholly  shut  out  from  the  obssrva- 
tion  of  science,  religion,  and  human  progress. 

The  dark  ages  continued  more  than  a  thousand  years— 
g     more  than  half  the  entire  post-messianic  period. 
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The  Western  Empire  fell  to  rise  no  more  in  the  year  of 
Christ  47G,  before  the  power  of  the  northern  barbarians,  as 
they  were  called.  And  from  this  event,  more  than  any 
other,  is  comuiouly  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  human  intellect  and  state  of  .society  generally 
had,  however,  been  for  some  considerable  time  remarkably 
retrograde ;  and  this  northern  conquest  was  only  one  of  the 
agencies  which  increased  the  general  gloom. 

And  civil  and  social  darkness  thickened,  and  moral,  re-  . 
ligious,  literary  and  scientific  clouds  rested  upon  the  horizon, 
and  rose  until  the  whole  sky  became  overcast,  and  night, 
almost  solidly,  rested  upon  the  world  for  more  than  one- 
sixth  part  of  its  entire  existence,  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  present  hour. 

The  history  of  this  long  period,  so  far  as  jre  know  any 
thing  abput  it,  is  almost  a  continued  series  of  catalogues  of 
battles,  intrigues,  victories,  strife,  and  assassinations  among 
contending  sovereigns ;  and  which  is  ever  and  anon  inter- 
mingled with  the  basest  and  most  perfidious  transactions — • 
with  murders,  treacheries,  homicides  of  all  kind.s,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes.  These  scenes  were  common  among  all 
the  nutions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  the  first  dig-  . 
nitaries  of  the  land,  in  and  out  of  what  was  called  Church, 
.  jnale  and  female,  young  and  old,  participated  in  them.  ' 

"In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,"  says  Gibbon,  "not, 
a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been 
added  to  the  speculative  systems  of  antiquity.  Not  a  single 
composition  of  history,  or  philosophy,  or  literature  has  been 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or 
sentiment,  of  'original  fancy  or  even  successful  imitation." 

The  depression  of  the   human   mind    during   this   long, 
long  period  was  as  wonderful  as  deplorable.     From  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  six-' 
teenth  century,  the  whole  world  presented  a  most  sad  scene 
of  ignorance,  barbarism,  cruelty,  and  misrule.     Many  writ- " 
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ings  of  antiquity  whidh  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are 
forever  lost  to  the  world.  The  literature  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  almost  all  'gathered  together  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  several  great  conflagrations  nearly  the  whole  of 
every  library  was  reduced  to  a.shcs.    • 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  most  deep  land  be- 
nighted darkness  and  superstitution  of  the  middle  portions 
of  the  dark  ages,  if  indeed  that  could  be  called  an  excep- 
tign,  was  found  Jn  the"  Arabians.  They  then  held  a  small 
portion  of  Kurope,  and  this  was  by  far  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  it.  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  monarchs  of  those  tynes,  made  great 
efforts  in  behalf  of  learning  and  the  arts,  but  they  were 
almost  unavailing,  and  operated  as  mere  tapers,  making  the 
darkness  more  visible. 

Christianity  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  upbuilding 
of  knowledge  and  literature  than  any  other  human  interest; 
but  the  spurious  Christianity  pf  those  years  of  gloom  was 
openly  and  most  powerfully  hostile  to  both,  and  labored  for 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind  which  then  existed.  Temples  of  the  heathens — 
as  they  were  probably  very  properly  called — with  the  public 
'  libraries  they  contained,  were  every-whcre  .the  objects  of 
ecclesiastical  vengeance  and  destruction.  The  best  classics 
were  "sinful  books,"  and  must  be  destroyed.  And  so  while 
the  libraries  of  Rome  and  Milan  were  put  to  the  flames  by 
"Christians,"  those  of  Constantinople  shared  a  similar  fate 
at  the  equally  pious  hands  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Indeed,  the  Church,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  history, 
in  those  ages,  was  for  the  most  part  any  thing  but  a  church. 
It  was  a  sort  of  mongrel  branch  of  the  despotic  power  of 
the  land,  where  superstition,  corruption,  and  crime  were  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  mystical  and  fanatical  •  influencCf  by 
which  custom,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  enabled  shrewd 
and  corrupt  men  to  carry  on  their  ucfatious  schemes  of  am- 
bition and  aggrandizement. 
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If  you  view  the  world  in  an  extensively  diuturnal  sense; 
this  little^Jjeriod  of  only  about  one  thousand  years  is  easily 
reconciled  with  reasoa  and  nature.  It  was  but  a  speck. 
Chronologically,  it  was  almost  nothing,  and  is  but  jn  in- 
stance of  slight  unevenness  in  the  progress  of  things.  But 
upon  the  narrow  supposition  that  the  world's  entire  history 
is  to  be  cramped  to  the  limit  of  six  or  seven  thousand^  years, 
it  is  unreasonable,  unnatural,  and  derogatory  to  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  forecast.  .,         ;     .     ., 


CHAPTEB    LXX. 

CONCERNINQ    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY — OP  WHAT    IS    IT    A 
HISTORY?  .  •  '       '    ■  . 

Names  do  not  change'  the  character  of  things ;  for  by 
far  the  most  part  since  the  time  of  Christ,  and  especially 
from  about  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  "Church," 
as  it  is  generally  spoken  of  in  history,  was,  in  truth,  no 
more  of  a  Church  than  any  political  oligarchy  that  might 
assume  the  name;  and  the  propriety  may  be  very  seriously 
doubted  of  using  the  honored  name  of  "Church"  in  con- 
'Tiection  with  the  history  of  the  organized  successions  of  war, 
crime,  and  political  irregularity  which  have  existed  contin- 
uously, in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  since  the  Christian  era. 
'  It  looks  strange  and  inconsistent  for  a  history,  bearing 
the  name  of  ecclesiastical,  to  stretch  along  over  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years,  giving  accounts  of  varied  and  almost 
unbroken  social  and  political  criminality,  and  with  almost 
nothing  in  it  corresponding  to  the  character  of  a  Church. 
For  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  two  hundred  years, 
you  may  open  one  of  these  histories  almost  at  random,  and 
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you  will  read  almost  notning  about  a  Church,  nothing  about 
Christianity,  nothing  about  religious  operations,  but  about 
political  treachery,  fraud,  wars,  and  disorders. 

Here  is  a  pretty  fair  sample:  "The  absurd  and  ground- 
less superstitions  which  deformed  the  practice  of  the  Church 
were  rather  increased  than  reformed  during  this  century. 
The  progress  of  reason  and  truth  was  retarded  among  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  by  their  absurd  admiration  of  what- 
ever bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  by  the  indolence  of  their 
bishops,  the  stupidity  of  their  clergy,  and  the  calamities  of 
the  times." 

It  might,  it  would  seem,  be  not  inaptly  suggested  whether 
Church  is  the  proper  -fford  to  use  in  connection  with  such 
history.  We  read  of  the  basest  treachery  among  "bishops," 
the  grossest  infidelity  among  "clergy;"  of  wars  and  con- 
quests and  civil  tyranny,  routs,  defeats,  and  victories ;  of 
thefts  and  robberies,  of  murders  and  assassinations  by 
wholesale  and  retail.  We  read  chapter  after  chapter  and 
century  after  century  of  such  history  as  this,  with  indeed 
almost  nothing  rclatiri'g  properly  to  the  affairs  of  a  Church. 

We  read  of  "  the  arch-pirate  Rolla,"  whose  robberies  and 
devastations  would  disgrace  ordinary  pirates,  that  "  he  with 
^is  whole  army  embraced  the  Christian  faith;"  but  whether 
he  or  his  amMjmbraced  the  religious  faith  may,  I  should 
think,  be  very  reasonably  doubted.  We  read  the  wildest 
and  most  romantic  stories  of  "luxury  and  ignorance"  among 
the  popes  and  bishops;  of  one  pope  whose  rdign  "was  re- 
markable only  for  ambition  and  licentiousness;"  of  another 
who  "was  a  scandalous  example  of  iniquity  and  licentious- 
ness;" of  another  whose  "adulterous  commerce  with  that 
infamous  woman"  was  not  at  all  remarkable;  and  of  another 
whose  life  "  was  as  unhappy  as  his  promotion  had  been 
scandalous."  And  again,  "  licentiousness  and  disorder,  sedi- 
tions and  assassinations,  renewed  their  former  sway,  and 
diffused  their  horrors  through  that  miserable  city." 

These  quotations  are  made  without  scarcely  turning  a  leaf 
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over  for  a  selection.  A  volume  of  such  quotations  could 
be  easily  made.  And  this,  we  are  told,y3  Church  history.  I 
think  it  is  not.  It  is  a  history  of  petty  wars,  confusion,  mur- 
ders, incest,  bloodshed,  theft,  treachery,  debauchery,  cruelty, 
and  other  crimes.  It  relates  to  lying,  to  cheating,  to  in- 
justice, and  to  all  sorts  of  abominations.  It  is  not  Church 
history,  but  a  history  of  "  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanncss, 
laciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions, wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revelings,  and  such  like,"  which,  we  are  told, 
is  a  very  diflferent  thing  from  church  operations.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  properly  a  history  of  hell  than  of  the  Church. 

And,  indeed,  it  iji,  by  some  considered  an  oversight  in 
such  men  as  Mosheira,  Milman,  Gregory,  Ruter,  and  others, 
to  put  such  painfully  and  scandalously  true  histories  into 
the  hands  of  the  young,  with  the  strange  and  startling  title 
of  "Church  History."  If  there  is  no  written  history  of  the 
Church  in  any  given  period,  why  not  say  so?  And  when 
men  write  a  history  of  hypocrisies  and  abominations,  per- 
petrated under  the  falsely  assumed  name  of  (Christianity 
and  Church,  why  not  distinguish  it  by  an  appropriate  title? 

The  Church  existed,  however,  all  through  the  dark  ages, 
but  its  history  will  never  be  written.  'Tiut  for  many  cen- 
turies the  Church  was  not  seen  in  those  civil  cabals,  juntos, 
and  factions  of  which  we  read,  bHt  in  the  more  obscure  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  military 
bandit  and  bravo  a  bishop,  or  to  denominate  his  crimes 
Church  action.  Offices  which  are  "  sold  without  shame  to 
the  highest  bidder,"  are  not  offices  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
•  The.se  histories  show  that  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  as- 
sociations which  assumed  the  name  of  Church  had  as  little 
of  the  character  of  a  Churtih  about  them  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. They  were  mere  political  governments  and  fre- 
quently of  the  most  debased  and  infamous  character.  Con- 
cubinage and  simony  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  den  of 
thieves  is  oot  a  Church.  Christianity  va\  the  perverted 
21  • 

^  ■■'■.■■        ■-     ■■   '     .  I/.. 
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name  of  a  great  political  party  whion  stood  for  hundreds 
of  years  opposed  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  But  the 
latter  was  far  more  church-like  than  the  former.  The 
Church,  all  this  while,  was  in  a  differcat  place  and  among 
other  people. 

And  this  view  might  well  be  extended  into  our  ordinary 
histories.  Look  at  the  past  transactions  of  mankind,  aa 
written  down  in  history.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions  here 
and  there,  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  catalogue  of  crimi- 
nality. There  have  been"  m'ore  wars  in  the  world  than  any 
thing  else;  more  acts  of  injustice  and  wrong  than  of  kind- 
ness and  fair  dealing.  And  is  this  all  this  system  is  designed 
for?  Is  this  present  a  system  of  crime  and  cruelty,  and 
only  another  to  come  out  of  this,  in  some  mysterious  woy, 
to  present  some  reasonable  traits  .of  character  worthy  of  its 
being  created?  Is  this  system  of  nature  an  acknowledged 
ftiiluFC?  Is  Jesus  Christ  inadequate  to  the  task  of  com- 
pletely rectifying  the  moral  diiliculti^  the  world  has  en- 
countered? 

Now,  if  you  attach  the  sublime  and  God-like  idea  of 
diuturnity  to  the  cqpmological  system,  all  these  things  are 
easily  reconciled.  They  are,  on  the  comparative  scale  in 
which  we  view  them,  mere  trivial  irregularities — not  in  them- 
selves any  less  in  their  wrongs  and  abominations,  but  'rela- 
tively of  little  or  no  mofe^mportance  because  they  continued 
a  thousand  years  than  sinliljir  things,  in  our  estimation 
lessee,  because  they  'spread  o\-cSv^c  space  of  a  year  or  a 
month.  Tlie  progress  of  the  world  is>Kitabsolutely  smooth, 
but  is  marked  with  little  instances  of  rougjlteagand  irregu- 
larity, and  the  things  here  a4verlcd  to  are  but*  some  of 
these  iustautes. 
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CONCEBNINO  MENTAL  PROGllESS— AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  AB- 
SOLUTE POWERS  OF  TUE  MENTAL  CONSTITUTION. 

-The  natural  capacity  of  the  human   mind   is  quite  un-     • 
koown!     A  brief  experience  h!is  taught  us  a  little;  but  that  ^k 

any  one  man,  much   less  men  generally  or  uniformly,  haa    -  ™' 

gone   out   the  full  natural  length  of  his  intellectual  chain,  * 

is  a  mere  hasty  conjeetuft,  utterly  unsupportM  by  philo- 
Eophic' truth. 

The  memory  has  much  more  to  do  with  mental  phenomena 
generally  than  many  suppose.     It  not  only  records  and  pre-  .'      , 

serves  the  impressions  originally  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  ■ 

perception,  but  it  combines  and  prepares  for  use  that  power  .         i> 
which  mental  philosophers  call  the  association  of  ideas. 

Perception  is  performed  instantaneously,  and  but  for  the 
meuiory  these  impressions  would  be  gone  as  fast  as  they  « 

come;  and  so  there  could  be  no  retention  and  use  of  the 
thoughts  by  combining  several  of  them.  From  this  store- 
house the  moralist  draws  his  arguments  and  his  illustra- 
tions, the  orator  his  examj^s,  the  logician  his  reasoning, 
the  4)oet  his  imagination,  and  the  philosopher  his  materials 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  inferences,  as  well  as  his  substantive 
truths  and  facta.  * 

Mental  pliilosophers  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes 
gaiiiis.  'i;he  niost  common  views  are  probably  erroneous. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  or  preternatural  • 

gift  bestowed  primarily  and  directly  upon  a  few.     And  the 
other  extreme  is,  that  nature  is  etiually  and  alike  bountiful  to 
all ;  that  all  are  born  on  an  equality.     The  truth  lies  probably   , 
between  these  extremes.     Every  man  has  a  degree  of  the 
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elements  of  genina,  btit  greatly  varied  according  to  his  an- 
cestral endowments.  And  it  depends  upon  the  acutenesa 
of  the  perception  and  the  power  of  the  memory  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  become  eminent  in  genius. 

Any  point  of  mental  attainment,  in  any  department  of 
thought,  which  hat  ever  been  reached  by  any  one  the  most 
rarely  gifted,  is  evidence  not  only  of  particular  genint  in  that 
ndividual,  hut  that  the  race,  as  such,  is  hy  nature  endowed 
'  to  at  hast  that  extent.  Natural  endowments  are  not  special 
and  individual,  but  belong  to  the  human  constitution.  They 
are  conferred  primarily  upon  the  race.  The  (development 
-of  these  endowments,  their  being  brought  to  the  surfaci 
from  their  latent  condition,  in  particular  instances,  de- 
pends upon  a  favorable  confluence  of  many  thousand  cir- 
cumstances. These  circumstances  are  found,  some  of  them, 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  person;  but  by  far  the  most 
of  them  in  the  ancestral  line  of  his  procreation,  reaching 
■  back  indefinitely.  We  have  a  common  origin  and  a  com- 
mon constitution ;  and  if  one  man  has  more  of  what  we  call 
taleijts  for  painting,  for  music,  letters,  mathematics,  logic, 
etc.,  than  another,  it  is  the  confluent  result  of  many  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  such  a  development  in  his  ancestry, 
and  somewhat  in  his  personal,  history. 

Creation  is  predicable  rather  of  the  race  than  of  each  in- 
dividual person  separately  considered. 

The  only  reason  why  all  men  of  the  same  age  are  not  at 
the  same  point  in  mental  advancement  is,  because,  first,  ed- 
ucation in  the  person  and  in  the  ancestral  line  upward  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  favorable  in  one  case  than  an- 
other; and,  secondly,  the  physiological  laws  of  descent 
and  inheritance,  of  which  we  know  but  very  little,  have 
given  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  child  along  the  line  more 
than  an  equal  share  of  the  mental  property  of  particular 
kinds.  One  had  more  of  this  while  another  had  more  of 
that.  But,  certainly,  any  mental  point  which  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  one  person,  is  naturally  attainable  by  all 
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otlicrs;  and  if  it  be  not  actually  reached,  n^  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  of  us,  it  is  because  of  the  lack,  incidentally, 
of  circumstances  sufficiently  favorable  for  the  development. 
•  I  have  a  valued  friend,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Byrd,  an  old  travel- 
ing preacher,  who  has  been  riding  circuits  about  forty  years. 
He  is  noted  for  very  unusual  aptness  in  finding  the  foad*,^ 
almost  everywhere,  in  newly-settled  regions.  He  knows  all* 
the  little  roads  and  foot-paths,  where  thiy  cross,  intersect, 
and  lead,  and  is  seldom  mistaken.  And>$Ir.  Byrd  is  aln^t 
entirely  blind!  —^  w    . 

We  often  hear  \  Said  that  the  loss  of  on?  sense  gives 
greater  force  and  /igor  to  the  others.  This  is,a  mistake. 
The  loss  of  a  sense  or  faculty  can  ^rtV-e  nothing.  The  ab- 
sence of  one  spurs  the  looser  on  to  a  better  cultivation  of 
the  others;  hut  the  power  was  there  all  the  while,  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated.  Blind  persons  often  attain  to  a^^iost 
wonderful  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  delicate  and 
curiously-wrought  handiwork.  'But  this  is  nothing  but  the 
development  of  a  fticulty  common  to  all.  It  might  natur- 
ally, though  it  could  not  actually,  be  brought  into  use  in 

every  case. 

I  was  once  riding  a  few  miles  with  a  blind  man,  driving 
his.  two-horse  Jersey  wagon.  We  had  stopped  at  a  bouse 
and  the  horses  had  been  unharnessed.  As  we  entered  the 
wagon,  and  before  the  horses  had  made  more  than  one  or 
two  steps,  he  said  to  tne,  "Stop,  stop';  just  step  out,  if  you 
please,  and  buckle  Bob's  breast-strap  a  little  shorter;  the 
boys  have  buckled  it  too  long."  I  did  so,  and  he  expfained 
that  Bob  would  not  hold  back. well  with  his  breast-strap 
quite  so  long.  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  particularly  how  he  discovered  itfo  soon.  He 
could  hear  the  ring  working  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  angle  or  line  from  his  ear  showed  him  that  it  was  an 
.    inch  or  two  lower  than  it  should  be! 

Now,  I  hold  that  his  ear  was  not  naturally  endowed  be- 
yond my  own  or  that  of  other  men;  but  its  cultivation  wai 
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far  superior.  The  surprising  dexterity  of  some  blind  per- 
sons in  curiously-wrought  nieehanisra  is  nothing  more  than 
the  favorabje  use  or  training  of  the  muscles.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  skillful  musician  and  one  who  can  not  play 
;  at  all  is  perhaps  owing  to  three  things :  first,  the  tendency « 
to  niusicial   harmony  along  the  ancestral   line  upward   be- 

<  .-come  full  and  cropped  out  at  thi  ■  point;  second,  the  har- 
mony of  sounds  was  better  cultivated;  and,  thirdly,  the 
nerves  of  the  hand,  and,  in  wind  instruments,  of  the  moutl^, 
were  bettor  cultivated.  '     ^ 

The  intelligent  reader  is  well  aware  that  I  could  easily 
mention  many  instances  of  most  wonderful  development  of 
.  gome  particular  mental  or  mechanical  power,  such  as  music, 
mathematics,  language,  recollection,  etc.,  which  very  far 
surpass  ordinary  human  power; '  "Sfrtuc  persons  by  reading 
a  book  can  repeat  it  all  from  Tucmory,  and  even  repeat  the 
words  backward.  I  knew  a  mau  in  Missouri  whose  general  - 
mental  imbecility  was  very  prominent,  and  Jet  his  knowl- 

.  edge  of  the  Scripture  text  was  very  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  man  I  over  knew;  and  also  his  ability  to  class, 
cluster,  and  combine  these  texts,  as  to  Scripture  doctrines, 
was  woq/lerfully  superior.  Some  of  the  best  practical  math- 
ematicians were  persons  utterly  illiterate  and  decidedly  ig- 
norant. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  music.  And  so  wo 
have  had  prodegies  in  sculpture,  painting,  mechanism,  etc. 
But  there  was  no  special,  personal,  natural  endowment 
in  these  cases.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  constitution  of 
man  was,  once  for  all,  bestowed  upon  the  race.  But  the 
particular  individual  inheritance  of  this^ommon  property 
depends  upon  thousands  of  incidental  circumstances.  Those 
rivulets  which  make  up  the  natural  estate  run  and  drift  in 
•currents,  here  and  there,  seminally,  in  thousands  of  chan- 
nels of  procreation.  Oftentimes  they  are  latent  for  long 
^seasons,  and  then  crop  out  here  and  there.  Sometimes 
these  instances  of  cropping  out  have  a  wonderful  confluence 
of  valuable  currents.    And  this  we  call  genius. 
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But  fhis  inhcritnnco  from  nature  is  not  like  so  much 
property  to  be  divided  out  among  so  many  lieirs,  wliero 
the  more  is  received  by  those  ,tho  less  there  is  left  for  tliose. 
It  is  upt  the  property  itself  that  is  bestowed,  but  the  vicuns 
of  yetting  rUk.  80  that  all,  all,  under  Buffieiently  favorable 
cireuinstanees,  mivj  get  rieh.  And  if  rash,  hasty,  antl  in- 
considerate men  will  but  let  the  world  rehiain,  give  it  a  hiir 
chance,  and  not  hum  it  vj),  those  early  disadvantages  will 
be  overcome,  one  after  ^mother,  and  all  will  he  rieh;  that 
is,  rich  in  such  property  as  tihis  world  possesses.  This  was 
and  is  the  Divine  plan.  Moral  and  mental  wealth  will  in- 
crease most  wonderfully. 

No  prodigy  has  ever  rtached  a  point  in  human  progress 
or  perfectability  hei/ond  ♦li».common  powers  bestowed  upon 
the  race;  and  whether  any  one  has  ever  reached  this  ulti- 
mate line,  or  how  far  he  has  fallen  short  of  it,  are  questions 
which  experience  alone  can  answer.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  and  points  forward  to  indefinite  progress.  Even 
now  some  bave  reached  points  considerably  beyond  those 
reached  by  our  ancestors  a  few  thousand  years  ago.  Menial 
progress  is  the  order  of  nature. 

And  this  mental'  power,  though  not  mined,  is  greatly  V/i- 
juKed  by  sin.  And  hence  how  slow  and  difficult  its  de- 
velopment!, How  the  various  departments— every  one  of 
them— lie  latent,  like  gold  and  marble  in  the  quarry,  until 
brought  .out  by  accident  or  by  labor  and  cfTort !  lUit  these 
difficulties  will  disappear  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  with 
the  cause  which  produced  theui,        ,    • 
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CHAPTER    LXXII, 

,|,  OONCERNINQ    ANIMAL    JlAONETISM^-^IIAT   IS   IT?' 

■v  In  1772  a  professor  of  astronomy  in  Vienna,  by  the  name 
of  Maximilian  Hell,  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  diseases 
Ly  means  of  ma^'netism,  and  he  communicated  his  views  to  a 
physician  whose  name  was  Frederic  Anthony  Mesmer.  Dr. 
Mesnier  caught  the  idea  greedily,- and- cured,  or  thought  he 
cured,  several  persons  by  this  means,  and  he  soon  secured 
considerable  attention.  Hell  claimed  to  be  the  inventor, 
and  they  disputed  about  it,  Mesmer  profiting  by  his  perfidy. 
In  1778  Mesnier  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  beedftie  .some- 
what famous.  In  1780  he  published  .some  books  on  the 
subject.  He  alsc  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  ef 
the  Government,  but  being  disappointed  in  securing  patron- 
age in  this  way,  ho  procured  a  select  class  of  pupils,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  nation,  and 
his  tuition  fees  soon  yielded  him  a  large  fortune. 

In  1784  the  French  Government  ordered  an  examination 
to  be  made  into  Mesmer's  theory ;  but  Mesmer  refused  to 
appear  before  the  commission.  But  one  of  his  pupils  ex- 
perimeiHed  before  them.  The  report  was  unfavorable,  and 
Mesmer  and  his  theory  became  unpopular.  Another  French 
physician,  by  the  name  of  Puyseger,  having  discovered  what 
.  is  called  clairvoyance,  which  is  deemed  more  properly  ani- 
mal magnetism,  the  subject  was  brought  more  favorably  to 
public  notice  by  the  popular  and  elegant  work  of  Deluze,  in 
1813,  called  |'A  Critical  History  of  Animal  Magnetism." 
And  several  other  works  favoring  the  subject  soon  followed, 
by  some  of  the  first  men  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1825 
its  friends  procured  another  official  medical  commission  from 
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the'  French  Govornnicnt  on  the  subieet.  Their  report  was 
not  imide  uutil  1831.  The  commission  consisted  of  nine 
of,  iKe  first  meu  of  science  in  Prance.  Tliig  report'  was 
unaiiiinously  favorable,  going  lengthily  into  detail,  and  it 
produced  a  decided  sensation  among  the  learned  throughout 
nil  Europe;  and  soon  'aftir  tliii  the  subject  began  to  bo 
noticed  in  this  count^.  , 

In  1833  the  French  report  was  published  in  the  United 
States,  by  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  and  soon  after  several  othei> 
publications,  by  other  authors,  made  their  appearance;  and 
by  lectures,  magazines,  and  otherwise,  the  subject  became 
popular  in  this  country.  In  1840  the  celebrated  works  of 
the  learned  Reichenbac  made  their  appearance;  and  they 
were  soon  followed  by  many  others  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  These  publications  were  numerous,  and  embodied 
some  of  the  first  authorship  of  any  age  or  country.  And 
while  many,  of  these  authors  disagree  in  many  details,  they 
all  substantially  agree  in  affirming  a  deep  and  newly  dis- 
covered property  or  principle  in  animal  life,  by  which  a 
powerful  and  most  wonderful  influence  is  or  may  bo  exerted 
by  means  hitherto  unknown  to  science,  and  about  which  but* 
Blight  discoteries  are  as  yet  made. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  medical  profession  generally  re- 
pudiate the  entire  discoveries  as  no  real  discoveries,  and 
treat  the  whole  thing"  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  The 
pulpit,  too,  has  generally  denounced  it,  especially "  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  portions  thereof,  as  an  in- 
fidel attempt  to  throw  prophecy  and  miracle  into  ridicule, 
and  to  introduce  demoniacal  influence  among  the  aft'airs 
of  men;  and  those  who  befriend  or  practice  it  are  re- 
garded as  fraudulent  jmpostors  or  their  dupes.  But  I 
have  not  known  that  any  philosophic  or  scientific  reasons 
for  these  denunciations  have  been  attempted.  They  are 
based  solely  on  the  well-known  variance  between  these  phe- 
nomena and  our  experience;  and  I  do  not  know  but  that 
all  these  objections  might  be  properly  answered  in  tbe  mere 
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fiugpfcstion  that  human  experience  is  not  the  measure  of  pot- 
sibiUly. 

It  is  objected  that  its  facts  are  not  accounted  for,  nor  is 
a  plausible  theory  in  regard  to  it  set  up.  But  this  objec- 
tion lies  with  exactly  the  same  force  against  mineral  mag- 
nelisni,  telegraphing,  vegetable  growth,  animal  procreation, 
and  all  other  natural  phenomena  which  we  see. 

Still,  it  is  hard  to  believe  all  that  is  written  of  it,  or  even 
a  nioity,  by  such  men  as  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  Laplace, 
Agassiis,  Ilufland,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
Prof  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  many  others  distinguished  for 
learning  and  science.  Dr.  Carpenter  stands  foremost  in  tho 
list  of  authors  on  physiology,  both  in  England  and  America; 
and  he  is  noted  for  carefulness  and  safety  in  the  utterance 
of  his  views.  And  yet  the  marvelous  facts  stated  by  thq(ifl 
men,  and  by  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  other  writers  of 
known  respectability,  are  calculated  to  baffle  the  soberest 
judgnieut  and  cause  the  most  credulous  to  hesitate.  Nor 
arc  we  by  any  means  dependent  on  authors  for  Uiese  wonder- 
ful facts  and  performances.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  large  numbers  of  people  have 
tho  evidence  of  their  senses  in  attestation.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  have  become  commonplace. 

lAl  student  of  natural  science  will  meet  with  no  subject 
more  puzzling  n<1r  difEcult  to  dispose  of  than  this.  He  will 
find  it  difficult  to  embrace  it  as  a  science  and,fii  its  axioms, 
and  equally  difficult  to  discard  it  as  unworthy  of  his  labo- 
riglhs  pur.suit  and  investigation.  Its  palpable  and  unques- 
tionable facts  will  meet  him  at  the  threshold  and  demand 
attention.  These  facts  will  meet  him  not  in  a  few  isolated 
forms,  like  nccrom.tiay  or  conjuration,  but  in  scores  of  forms, 
and  in  tho  entire  absence  of  any  high  claims  or  preternatu- 
ral pretensions.  •  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  present  age,  of  the  world,  mes- 
merism is  not  kifown  as  a  science.  It  is  a  mere  practice 
with  su6h  and  such  ascertained  results;  but  its  axioms  arb 
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not  estal)lishod/,its  numerous  truths  arc  not  classified,  nor 
docs  its  phenomena  accord  anil  harmoni^p  wholly,  nor  even 
fjcncially,  with  any  natural  laws  well  known  to  mankind. 
Por  those  reasons,  and  also  because  of  its  notorious  and  even 
\«ld  afltasonism  with  human  experience,  it  has  been  acofred 
and  ridiculed  by  divines  and  others  as  a 'morbid  spirituitlism,  .' 
and,  as  before  remnrkod,  as  setting  up  a  sort  of  Satanic  op- 
position to  the  truths  of  religion. 

As  to  the  first  charge,  I  a'rii  not  aw.ire  that  mesmerism,  • 
in  any  of  its  stages  or  degrees,  aflirms  or  allies  itself  with 
■what  is  either  properly  or  popularly  called  spiritualism,  nor 
is   this   claimed  for   it  by  its   most   respectable   advocates. 
While  many  theories   have  been    attempted  in  explanation 
of  its  results,  its  soberest  advocates  coutent  themselves  with 
independent  expositions  of  its  demonstrable  I'actsjtnj  varied 
phenomena.     And  as  to  the  argument  put  forfOjtChris- 
tiaus  in  defense  of  religion,  it  may  be  suflicicnt  to^mind 
them  that  thirfis  precisely  the  argument  by  which  Hume/ 
and  his  followers  prove  the  imposiitflity  of  miracles ;  namely, 
that  it  contradicts  human  experience..     But  it  is  not  true,' 
as  mere  .matter  of  logical  fact,  that  either  mosmerism  or 
miracles  contradict  human  experience;  they  both  vary  .from 
Buch   experience  as  we  have    had.      Aud  this  is    no   more 
than  m!JSL  be  said  of  thousands  of  new  facts  which  arise 
from  daySs  day.     Wlicn   t^o  properties   of  the  magn<ftio 
needle  wcre\^t  discovered,  they  varied   widely  froni  all  . 
human  cxperionc^>^ougU  they  did  not  contradict  it.     Facts 
are  provable  by  telWny,  not  by  the  past  records  of  cx- 
^perience.     Tlic  argument  is  a  fallacy  by  whomsoever  *r  for 
whatsoever  purpose  it  may  be  used. 

"  Whether  a  mesmerized  person  can  read  a  folded  letter  yet' 
in  the  post-office,  "or  as  the  writer  writes  it,  many  miles  dis- 
tant, or  not  is  a  fiuestion  to  be  proved  by  testimony,  aiid  in  • 
no  other  '.vay.  .  And  this  is  the  way  to  prove  whether  a  needle 
can  point  a  v^-'ol  safely  across  the  ocean;  and  it  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  to  prove  the  truth  of  facts  said  to  ho 
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miraculous.  Human  experience  is  not  the  measure  of  possi- 
bility, Telegraphing  may  be  true,  though  but  a  very  few 
yoarsisinee  it  varied  widely  from  all  experience.  I  know 
nut  that  we  have  a  philosophic  digest  of  the  code  of  nature, 
or  that  we  arc  familiar  with  endless  causation;  and  hence  I 
know  not  but  that  the  mariner's  needle,  telegraphing,  mes- 
merism, and  miracles'  may  all  be  true.  Thqir  truth  depends 
upon  tei/i««oiiJf,  and  not  upon  experience. 

Nor  do  I  see,  as  some  divines  seem  to,  that  in  believing 
either  of  these  things  it  is  necessary  to  violate  any  of  na-< 
ture's  laws.  I  believe  that  miracles  rather  belong  to  a  class 
or  classes  of  laws  almve  and  beyond  those  which  pertain 
regularly  and  ordinarily  to  this  present  mode  of  our  ex- 
istfetice;  and  that  mesmerism,  supposing  its  facts  to  be  true, 
and  telegraphing,  animal  procreation,  vegetable  growth,  the 
vitality  of  the  blood,  instinct,  and  many  thousands  of  other- 
phenomena  of  which  we   have  some  knowledge,  belong  to 

•laws  which  we,  as  yet,  are    not   perfectly  familiar  With  in 
our  infantile  course  of  intellectual  progress. 

We  are  a  young  race,  and  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  primer  of  knowledge.  Industry  and  perseverance  will 
place  us  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  due  time; 
and  the  world  will  graduate  in  due  season,  or  at  least  in 
some  season. 

Wait  and  let  true  philosophy  determine  what  are  the 
true  and  genuine  principles  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism, 
and  then  w.e  can  judge  of  their  bearings  upon  religion.  I 
have  no  fear  of  science,  nor  of  truth  in  any  shape.  The 
^istory  of  other  sciences  show  'tis  that  we  need  have  no 
tears  of  any  eoHision.     Let  the  whole  subject  be  brought 

[to  light. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIII. 


CONCERNING   ASTRONOMY — THE    NEWNESS   OF    THE  8CIEN0B 
•  AND    INFERENCES    DEDUCIBLE    THEREFROM. 

'    I       Some  of  the  important  sciences  have  but  just  begun  to 

attract  attention.     Astronomy  is  but  very  little  oldeJBnow,' 

either  in  years  or  in  profjrcss,  than»it  was  when  the  earth 

was   a  stationary  plain    and  the   sun   the   size  of  a  clever 

mountain  and  revolved  round  it  every  day.     Tl^e  telescope, 

,        ■         wc  must  remember,  is  but  two  hundred  years  old.     Coper- 

.  nicus,  the  astronomical  father  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  lived 

■" ,     ;,         but  about  three  hundred   years   gone  by.     For  about  six 

\.  ■ ,     ,  '  1     thousand   years  the  earth   rc!|||^igif on  a  great  turtle,  and 

',_.^         "j  tfie  little  stars  came  out  at  night  to  play  around  it.     At 

_  ,y   ft    .-^'itjjat  very  recent  petriod    the  restless   Prussian,  concluding 

*■       '  perhaps  that  the  turtle  was  tired,  undertook  to  set  the  earth 

to  revolving  round  the  sun ;   but  he  succeeded  no  further 

,       ,  than  to  write  a  treatise  'on  the  subject,  which  for  many 

■   '  years  he  dared  fiot  to  publish.     In  his  old  and  declining 

^  ,         years  he  did  publish  it,  bi^  died  before  it  was  circulated, 

,      ■  and  so  he  escaped  the  punimment  of  so  great  a  crime. 

And  so  the_  earth  remaitied  where  it  was  another  huudred 
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years,  until  Gallileo  detjroined  that  he  would  make  it  move;- 


but  this  high  and  unautW|;ized  interference  with  the  works 
of  God  subjected  him  to  such  severe  punishments  that  he. 
was  compelled  to  stop  it  several  times  before  he  died.  But 
Kelpcr  and  Newton,  not  many  years  afterward,  determined 
that  the  earth  should  move  and  revolve  round  the  sun. 
The  former  made  the  'ilaws"  by  which  it  should  do  so,  and 
the  latter  persistently  put  them  into  execution,  and  it  has 

■*■  .  • 
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been  so  revolving  for  a  very  littlo  ov^r  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  • 

Astronomy  is,  therefore,  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Most 
that  is  known  of  it  has  been  ascertained  within  a  very  few 
years  past;  much  of  it  within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  A 
treatise  on  astronomy  goes  out  of  date  almost  as  fast  as  an 
almanac.  The  asteroids,  as  a  class  of  recently  discovero(\, 
planets  are  called,  have  all  been  discovered  within  the  cur- 
rent century,  and  most  of  them  Within  the  15st  ten  or  tl|^o 
years.  A  correct  and  easy  mode  of  measuring  the  distance 
from 'the  sun  to  the  fixed  stars  is  also  a  discovery  of  the  ♦  ■ 
la»t  twenty  years,  datum's  ring  was  discovered  by  GaUilco, 
about  ^0  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  considered 
a  solid  wdy,  until  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  past  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  can  not  be  possible,  and  it 
,.~'i.'Was  then  clearly  ascertainecl  to  be  a  fluid. 

On  the  American  continent  the  science  of  astronomy  is  '  ■    - 

in  its  very  infancy.     From  this  point  of  observation,  astro- 
nomical researches  may  be  said  to  bo  but  just  begun,  about  / 
the  year  1943.     At  this^inie  a  largo  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance in   this  hemisplfert^  which   directed   attention   to   the    ' 
subject:     New  methods  of  observatiou  are  being  invented    r 
•    alniost  every  year;  and  it  is  quite  cbttjinop'for  astronomers /'ijr 
tjj  inform  each  other,  from  month  to  nftnth,  of  some  new     j*^ 
invention  or  discovery  of  great  value  and  simplicity.     The 
;      t(j]egraph  has  added  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  making  these 
researches  and  observations. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  presume  that  this  great  science 
lias  thus  sprung  into  an  infantile  existence  in  the  "latter 
days,"  just  at  the  clow  of. manX  earthly  career?     Of  h-hat     ,* 
use  are  its  sublime  and  astounding  truths?     Ttis  looks  ttif^ 
reasonable.     It  is  not  in  gl^  iw''ci]lng  with  the  work;s  and 
Wi<ys  of  God. 

Jfni  to  suppose  that  the  puT.niit  and  appropriation  of 
astronomical  and  all  other  cos.nologicrfl  knowledge  to  the 
farthest  point  of  scientific  practicability  ia  not  both  designed 
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and  intended  for  the  religious  as  well  as  '  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  mankind,  is  to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
Great  Gud  and  liis  wonderful  providence.  All  cosmoloMcal 
truth  within  q^ir  reach  is  certainly  intended  for  our  use.  It 
is  calculated  to  make  plain»in|Uch  biblical  truth  and  rclig'joua 
doctrino.     Asfronomy  is  well  calculated  to  dilate  the  hunuin 

,  mind  and  give  it  greatly  extended  views  of  the  immcusity 
of  God,  his  power,  and  his  work. 

Astronomy  is  already  begiuuing  to  throw  some  light  upoil 
tl/e  diuturual  charactcr.of  the  globe._  Until  within  the  last 
few  years,  it  was  generally  considered  that  this  world  abso- 
lutely began  to' exist  a  few  years  a^o,  at  the  Adaniic  crea- 
tion; but  geology  has  demonstrated  that  the  earth  is  of 
almost*  infinitely  greater  age,  and  l/is  been  molding  and 
forming  itself  through"  ih^n^'forms  and  stages  in  miny  very 
^,lo;ig  pertods.  'Aud';4f>'*rou<d<ily  is  bcginuiug  to  indicate  at 
least  a  high  probarbS'ty'  that  other  heavculy  bodies  are  pass- 
ing through  'fiome  of  those  unfinished  formation  stages. 
The  moon  is  iWarest  to  us  of  these  orbu;  and  some  recent 
views  of  i,t  setiim  to  indicate  that  its.  surface  is  in  a  kind  of 
volcanic  or  crupwve  -state.     Aud  also  what  is  called  ncbuke, 

'   or  clusters  of  inuumerable  bodies,  when  placed  under  the 
power  of  the  strongest  tglescopes,  give  decided  support  to ' 
the  opinion  that  they  are  material   for  future   globes   and 
systems  in  a  formation  stat6,  uiore  or  less  chaotic,  and  which 
in  process  of  ages  will  become  formed  in  more  oompletencsa 

•  and  ready  for  use. 

And  wlio  will  gay  that  science  may  not  yet  familiarize  us 
witli  all  this  and  much  ^lore?     Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 

•  suppose  that  tlic  planetary  world  may  yet  become  much 
ifcttcr  known  to  us,  so  that  the  human  mind  may  extend 
and,  dilate  in  its  grasp  of  the  greatness  "and  glory  of  the 
works  of  God;  so  that  what  is  now  known  of  thes(y  things 
will  appear  quite  liliputian.  ,  -   ! 

,  Ijop.king  at^^the  subject  of  cosmology,  then,  in  the  light 
of^itiBnomy,  with  ite  transcendently  sublime  and  magnifi- 
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cent  array  of  facts,  its  bewildering  magnitudes,  on  the  one 
hand,  even  so  far  as  science  has  conducted  ua,  and  on  the, 
other,  the  world  we  inhabit  as  an  integral  portion  of  this 
sidereal  iraincfteity,  and  then  supposing  the  conditions  and 
history  of  the  latter  to  be  wrapped  up  within  the  compass 
of  sixty  or  seventy  centuries,  there  appears  an  obvious  a*nd 
most)  damaging  disproportion  and  unfitness  which  makes 
the  great  providence  of  the  Great  God  to  dwindle  into 
defo4l»Sr.     *■    <  •«• 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV.  •         ^t 

OONCEBNINO  TIME  AND  SPACE  AND  THE  DEFICIENCY  OF  HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE  RESPECTING  THEM. 

^  /    ■ 

Mr.  Locke  says  that  time  is  "that  mode  of^uratij 
which  is  formed  in  the  ^mind  by  its  own  power  of 
ing  and  measuring  passing  objects."*  This,  is  perha 
good  a  definition  as  we  need  expect.  But  suppose  there  be 
no  " passing  objects"  to  mark  events  in  duration,  how  then 
are  periods  to  be  formed?  We  have  some  idea  of  time  when 
connected  with  successive  events,  such  as  we  mark  in  this 
present  mode  of  existence;  but  if  we  were  removed  to  some 
other  mode  of  existence,  where  there  ifre  probably  no  such 
things  as  we  now  call  events,  what  idea  can  we  then  form  of 
time? 

There  is,  I  think  it,  is  clear,  no  evidence  that  this  mode 
of  separating  events  which  we  call  time  is  any  thing  more 
than  a  mode  of  existence. 

The  young  sciences  of  astronomy  and   geology  are  re- 
cently throwing  much  light  on  what  we  call  time  and  space. 
,  Whether  they  can  establish  a  relation  between  the  unknown 
ind  the  infinite,  as  is  argued  by  Isaac  Taylor,  dight  be 
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questioned,  T^ithout  questioninR  the  fact  that  "the  modern        , 
mind  has  incalculably  extended  its  view  over  the  illimitable 
fields  of  duration." 

When  we  look  out  upon  space,  with  some  correct  intima- 
tion as  to  the  distance  of  the  stars,  we  conclude  thai  w%  see 
many  millions  of  miles,  and  we  presume  that  the  outskirts 
of  creation  are  not  a  great  way  beyond  this.  And  when  we 
apply  the  telescope  of  fifty  jjears  ago,  its  lens  carnfes  the 
'  eye  forward  away  "beyond  those  regions,  and  we  extend  the 
outskirts  of  the  universe  accordingly.     And  when  we  apply       , 

»ent  and  more  powerful  glasses,  we  discover  that 
uter  roo;ion3  are  comparatively  very  near  to  us.  We 
Ids  away  in  the  remoter  distance  so  immeasurably  far 
that  the  near  telescopic  stars  appear  to  lie  in  our  vicinity. 
And  so,  again,  we  extend  the  outskirts  of  creation.      _ 

And  if  you  could  extend  the  process  of  measurement  by 
multiplying  their  cubes,  you  are  making  no  progress  what- 
ever so  far  as  we  can  know,  toward  infinity.  W^e  ai'e  only 
measuring  distances  between  objects.  If  asked  how  I  kuow 
this  I  can  only  reply  that  vifiaHl/  is  not  div^Me.  The  ef- 
forts of  SSme  to  extend  time  into  eterni^  by  climactory 
processes  ate  very  far  from  being  scu^tific:  Some  c-vll 
upon  us  to  suppose  the  sol5r  system  r^uced  to  a  fine^nd, 
one  .rrain  of  which  is  to  be  rcmoveyin  a  thousand  ^ears, 
and  then  to  imagine  the  great  lengA  of  time  it  would  re- 
quire to  remove  the  whole. 

Such  speculations  are  not  reasoning.  They  only  measure 
periods  between  events,  and  neither  long  periods  nor  short 
ones  serve  any  purpose  whatever  in  illustrating  the  infinite. 
No  man  can  conceive  that  long  periods  have  any  nearer  re- 
lation to  infinity  of  duration  than  short  ones. 

Mr  11  Watson-Die.  art.  Eternity-says:  "Duration,  as 
applied  to  God,  is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the  idea  as 
applied  to  ourselves."  This  seems  to  me  illogical.  Bura- 
tion  like  any  other  thing  or  principle,  is  what  it  is,  in  and  . 
■of  itself,  irrespective  of  any  apj,licalion  of  it.  Applying  it 
22 
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to  either  this  or  that  can  neither  fix  nor  change  its  char- 
octe.r.  Time  is^lfccasured  or  lucaBurahlc  periods.  Eternity- 
is  not  measurable,  or  else  it  is  not  eternity.  Moreover,  we 
can  not  nppli/  duration  to  God  at  all.  The  attempt  would 
run  us  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God  grows  old. 
And  just  so  of  space.  In  the  absence  of  objects  we  have 
DO  conception  of  space,  for  the  only  idea  we  have  of  space 
is  the  intervening  distance  between  objects.  Of  space  itself  ' 
independently  and  absolutely  we  have  no  idea.  And  so  we 
are  told  that  "our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow  and 
there  is  none  abiding."  But  in  what* respect  the  days  of 
man  are  like  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  dial  by  the  gnomon 
we  can  not  understand.  We  only  know  that  "we  are  but 
of  yesterday,  ajid  know  nothing,  because  our  days  upon  the 
earth  are  a  shadow." 

AVithout  attempting  to  press  our  inquiries  further,  as  we 
roam  along  the  border  of  this  subject— for  we  can  not  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  the  border — we  may  sum  up  our  ii- 
quiries,  perhaps,  as  follows: 

We  see  that  our  sensible  impressions  of  either  time  or 
duration  arc  most  probably  very  erroneous  and  quite  unre-  ■ 
liable.  Periodicity  seems  to  be  regular  when  compared 
with  events;  but  in  and  of  itself  we  know  nothing  of  it. 
Respecting  the  final  course  of  time  and  the  history  of  this 
world's  close,  we  can  not  fornj  eveq  a  conjecture  from  con- 
siderations respecting  its  chronology.  It  is  like  the  rea- 
soning of  a  blind  man  about  colors. 

The  close  of  the  world's  history  can  be  predicated  only  of 
tV.s  progress  toward  the  completion  of  its  natural  undertakings. 
What  has  the  world  done  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion than  how  long  has  it  lived.  What  was  and  islls 
evident  pkn,  design,  course,  programme,  as  we  may  Sam 
from  its  nature  and  such  revelation  as  we  have  respecting 
it?  What  were  the  Divine  purposes  respecting  it?  And 
how  much  of  these  things  have  been  accomplished?     ' 
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CHAPTER    LXXV. 

CONCERNING  LIGHT  AND  VISION—TH^ITTLE  Ve  KNOW 

■'coMPAiiisoN  WITH  YinA-T  j^j^^fS^OTs.  vm^h^r 

WITHIN   OUE  REaVjH.  .    » 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  was  such  a  verbal 
utterance  as  we  read  oi'  in  that  wouacrful  cxprcss^iou.J'  J^t 
there  be  liuht."  '  That  was  the  law— the  mind  of  God— and 
light  and  vLiun  met  each  other.  But  what  light  is,  is  as  jet 
unknown  to  science.  It  is  an  unknown  agent  or  cause  of 
visibility  or  illumination  of  natural  bodies.  It  is  a  prop- 
erty or  quality  of  matter,  but  is  not  j)robably  an  indepen- 
dent or  separate  substance  or  thing;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  bodies  while  being  acted  on  by  its  cause. 

Light  is  not  heat,  but  they  are  nearly  related.  Solid  sub- 
stances emit  light  when  heated  to  a  little  less  than  one 
thousand  degrees.  Very  little  is  known  of  phos2>horesccnce,  ■ 
'  and  still  less  of  Jl„rcsce,ice,  though  much  advancement  has 
been  made  latcly(in  our  knowledge  of  both.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  agency  the  atmosphere  performs,  and  far  less 
of  what  it  is  capable  of  performing  in  the  production  or 
even  the  li-aiismission  of  light.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  it  may  be  made  a  constituent  in  the  formation  of  light 
Jjy  chemical  combination  or  otherwise. 

How  light  is  transmitted  the  best  students  of  nature  are 
not  aaroed  ;  n6r  is  it  by  an^  means  certain  that  any  thiny 
is  frain'iiiiltnl  at  all  in  the  operation. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  human  progress  if  we  could  adopt 
means  by  which  we  could  extend  our  visual  observations 
into  bodies  partially  opaque.  Nothing  is  entirely  opaque 
that  is  uot  black  and  with  a  rough  surface.     This,  therefore, 
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Bceras  to  bo  the  natural  line  between  those  bodies  which 
Way  be  seen  into  and  those  which  may  not.  Very  much 
would  thus  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  which  knowledge  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  hHiman 
progress.  For  the  lack  of  more  knowledge  in  this  direction 
we  know  very  little  of  the  properties  of  the  commonest  sub- 
stances. We  know  but  little  of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
the  food  we  eat,  the  odors  we  smell ;  of  gases,  of  wood,  and 
other  vegetables ;  of  water,  of  earth,  oils,  and,  indeed,  al-  ■ 
most  evejy  thing  around  us.  Greater  microscopic  power  is 
much  needed  for  many  purposes. 

Of  the  animalcule  world  we  know  not  much.  A  deeper  t 
knowledge  in  this  direction  would*  add  greatly  to  human 
advancement."  The  more  means  of  deteotiVig  unwholesome 
food  would  add  greatly  to  health  and  longevity.  And  by 
this  means,  too,  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  would 
be  proBnbly  most  immeasurably  advanced ;  and  so,  too,  the 
physiologist  and  the  physician  crfirfd^  see  the  animalcule 
workings  iu  both  the  juices  and  solids  of  the  human  system. 
Many  diseases  could  be  arrested  at  once.  Yellow  fever  and 
most  if  not  all  skin  diseases  are'  by  many  believed  to  be 
the  direct  workings  of  living  animals,  but  nothing  is  de&wn- 
Btrated  on  the  subject. 

If  digestion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  musctes, 
the  brain,  the  juices  and  tissues,  the  fetus,  the  bones,  etc., 
iould  be  seen,  it  would  most  wonderfully  facilitate  our  ad- 
vances in  health,  iu  morals,  in  science,  and  progress  gen- 
erally. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  extend  our  observa- 
tions in  a  telescopic  direction",  so  as  to  examine  more  care- 
fully objects  at  a  distance  from  us,  no  one  can  tell  what 
great  good  might  result.  A_better  acquaintance  with  the 
moon  will  some  day,  "in  all.  Hkolihood,  facilhate  scipntifio 
researches  greatly. 

We  have  hKjun  many  lessons  in  nature,  but  we  have  pur- 
sued nothing  to  any  considerable  extent.      We  lutve  but  jutt 
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got  here.  And  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  a  vast 
machine,  combining  many  thousand  different  combinations 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  things  and  principles  of  which 
we  know,  as  yet,  almost  nothing.  AVe  have  examined  the 
surface  of  a  few  things,  but  of  the  vast  susceptibility  of 
the  ujany  things'  in  the  vast  store-house,  we  have  learned 
scarcely  the  alphabet.  But  here  we  have  one  great  and  im- 
portant truth,  which  is  wonderfully  consoling,  though  it  is 
not  satisfactory;  We  are  Ml  leaj^ig.  We  have  pursued 
nothing  to  the  end.  ^» 

But  it  is  certain  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  uses  of  light.  In  the  day-time,  where  the  light 
,  of  the  sun  i^  not  obstructed,  we  can  generally  see  well 
enouuh'for  most  of 'the  ordinary  purposes  of  life;  but  in 
the  night,  and  in  dark  places,  suppose  we  had  no  such  in- 
vention as  a  lamp  or  candle.  Industry  and  enjoymenfwould 
be  cut, short  greatly.  The  amount  of  facilities  we  have  in  , 
this  way  satisfies  us  tolerably  well,  simply  because  we  know 
of  nothing  better.  As  we  advance  in  the  arts  a  id  sciences, 
we  need  more  light  for  many  purposes.  How  often  are  wo 
in  the  dark;  how  many  accidents,  hindrances,  and  disad- 
vantages are  met  with  every  day  aiid  every  night  because 
we  can  not  see  around  uS.  If  we  cotld  see'as  well  in  night  ^ 
as  in  day,  how  greatly  would  all  the  departments  of  industry 
and  knowledge  progress! 

Within  a  few  years  past  we  have  got  to  lighting  our 
streets  an*  factories,  and  the  like,  a  little;  but  suppose  the 
entire  city,  suburbs,  neighborhood,  and  settled  parts  of  the 
country  around,  with  ail  roads,  rivers,  and  the  like,  were 
well  lighted  all  the  while.  Really,  if  we  look  at  it  rightly, 
this  is  an  age-oC  darhie^s  literally.  At  great  expense  and 
labor,  we  light  a  taper  here  and  there,  but  our  children  will, 
not  long  hence,  calf  this  the  dark  age.  In  hot  summer, 
much  travel  and  outdoor  labor  could  -bo  better  done  at 
night,  if  light  were  plenty  and  cheap. 
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The  laws  of  nature,  not  our  experience,  are  the  measure 
of  possibility ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  lie  dormant  and  unused.  Every  section  t)f'every 
law  was  intended  to  be  practically  used  for  our  advancoineut 
aind  happiness.  . 


..'  .       CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

CONCEKNINQ   ELECTniCITY — fOSSiniLITT   OP    ITS    DISCOVERT 
AND   I'KAdi'ICAL    USE.  , 

Electricity  may  bo  said  to  be  an  undiscovered  a;rent  or 
property,  of  the  oxistcuco  of  which  something;  is  known, 
but  of  its  character,  properties,  (;stcnt,  or  practical  uses  wo 
know  but  very  little  at  present. 

It  was  known  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 

.t#»»  that  amber,  on  being  i4tl)bod,  would  emit  something  which 

had  the  power  of  atthicting,  and  sometimes  of  repelling,  light 
substances;  and  it  was  suVseffuently  ascertained  that  soaie 
other  substances  posses^dd  the  same  or  similar  powers.  Two 
thousand  yeara  afterward — in  the  year  ICOO — an  English 
physician  first  directed  some  scientific  labors  to  the  subject, 
but  a  century  and  a  half  passed  before  it  was  thought  se- 
riously that  mankind  had  any  particular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. About  on(?  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others,  partly  by  accident,  conceived  the  idea  that  lightning 
had  something  to  do  with  this  curious  but  apparently  use- 
less thing;  and  experiment  demonstrated  their  close  rela- 
tionship and  possible  identity;  and  Franklin  died  without 
knowing  scarcely  any  thing  about  clcctrieify.     In  his  day 

i  little  or  no   attention  was  directed  4j  electricity,  properly 

speaking,  but  only  to  lightning,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
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numerous  forms  in  whiish  electricity  becomes  apparent.  Its 
connection  witli  many  of  tlio  physical  sciences  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  forty  years. 

The  various  departments  in  which  this  subject  is  pursued 
are,  some  of  them,  called  animal  magnetism,  or  electricity, 
electric  fishes,  clectro-dynmica^eleetro-magnetism,  electr*»:-^ 
metallurgy,  lightning,  m«(gneto-electricity,  etc.  But  still 
all  these  discoveries  anfe  not  known  to  relate  directly  to 
electricity,  but  to  its  Hevelopment  or  action;  for  of  elec- 
tricity itself,  it  can  nc)t  as  yet  be  said  that  we  have  any 
certain  information. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  that  it  acts  or  is  acted  on,  we  do  not  know  which, 
in  two  different  ways,  called  negative  and  positive.  This  neg- 
ative and  posifive  action  of  electricity,  it  is  quite'  probable,  , 
though  science  has  not  demonstrated  it,  may,  be  the  great 
principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  of  late 
years  is  supposed  to  be  the  eause-of  all  motion,  both  in  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  in  evcty  atom  of  the  earth.  On 
this  subject  Newton's  the«ry  of  the  universe  is  seriously 
questioned;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  his 
great  Principia  may  yet  have  to  give  place  to  a  hypothesis 
more  plausible  and  more  scientific. 

The  various  phenomena,  curious,  practical,  useful,  and 
scientific,  which  may  be  produced  in  this  field  of  knowledge 
arc  amazing  beyond  the  marvelous  as  compared  with  our 
knowkdge  of  the  subject  only  for^^y  or  fifty  years  agor  Still, 
we  ^Pe  no  more  knowledge  of  its  capacity,  or  powers,  or 
adaptation  than  we  have  of  any  other' thing  almost  wholly 
unknown.  It  seems  to  be  present  cvery-where  and  to  have 
much  to  do  with  every  thing. 

Galvanism  is  a  branch  of  electrical  science.  It  relates  to 
the  phenomena  produced  upon  dead  bodies  by  introducing 
electricity  into  them.  It  was  discovered  about  fifty  years  ago 
in  Italy,  by  mere  accident,  by  Signer  Galvani,  or  rather  more 
truly  by  his  cook,  and  heuce  the  name. 


\ 
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It  would  be  both  useless  and  hazaidous  to  undcTtakc  even 
a  partial  description  of  the  wonderful  results  attendant  on 
what  -SVC  suppose  to  bo  electricity.  And  these  wonders  are 
bein"  so' rapidly  developed  that  descriptions  and  recitations 
become  stale  and  devoid  of  much  interest  in  even  a  year  or 
two,  sometimes.  That  all  our  present  discoveries  in  it  are 
crude  in  the  extreme  is  veil  known.  Still,  there  has  been 
enough  discovered  and  demonstrated  about  electricity  to 
render  it  certain  that  we  have  but  just  touched  the  edge 
oF  the  border  of  a  vast  field,  rich  with  human  interests  and 
most  extensively  varied  in  relationship  and  combination. 
There  is  li»tle  or  no  doubt  but  it  pervades  all  physical  na- 
ture; and  more,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  _that  it 
forms  the  grand  substratum  and  frame-work  of  all  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  being ;  that  it.  is  the  great  key  to  all 
science.  Most  likely  this,  and  this  alone,  can  lead  us  into 
the  vestibule  of  psychology,  and  enable  us  to  open  the  ave- 
nues to  sentient  life;  and  there  is  even  hope  that  it  may 
discover  to  us  the  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
pQssibly  show  to  us  the  very  principle  of  life  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  I  myself  oi  existence  and  the  phe- 
nomena wlfich  it  produces. 

Although -it  may  be  said  that  electricity  is  not,  yet  dis- 
covered, yet  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  gives  us  an  inti- 
mation of  a  further  insight  into  nature  than  «U  the  other 
physical  .soicuces  combined.  The  hopes  it  holds  out  to 
progressive  science  arid  human  advancement  are  marvelous, 
almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  fancy  and  imagination.  That 
those  hopes  will  be  realized,  and  these  advantages  become 
practic)d  and  commonplace,  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  be- 
cause nothing  is  made  in  vain.  / 

If  this  world  should  wind  up  its  affairs,  or  be  put  into 
li(luidation  before  electricity  shall  have  acted  out  on  thd 
open  platform  of  human  science  and  improvement  the  last 
round  of  its«capability,  and  ministered  its  last  natural  func- 
tion and  office  to  the  wants  of  man,  then  this  world  would 
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exhibit  a  dark  aud  gloomy  spectacle  to  the  gaze  of  the 
universe.  It  would  show  wliat  wou^  be  i^ost  clearly  im- 
possible, that  God  had  created  useless  thiugs. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  says  {Rdigioii  of  Geology,  p.  423)  :  "  It 
would  seem,  I'rom  recent  discoveries,  that  electricity  has  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  mental  operations  than  any 
otl)f  r  physical  ibrce.  If  not  identical  with  the  nervous  in- 
fluem^it  seems  to  be  employed  by  the  mind  to  accompany 
thatJPfeonce  to  every  part  of  the  system;  and  the  greater 
the  miiutal  excitement  the  more  energetic  the  electric  move- 
meat.  It  seems  to  us  a  marvelous  discovery  which  enablea 
man  to  convey  and  register  his  thoughts,  at  the  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles,  by  the  electric  wires.  Should  it  excite 
any  higher  wonder  to  be  told  that^  by  means  of  this  same 
power,  all  our  thoughts  are  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the 
uuivor.se,  and  can  be  read  there  by  tlie  acuter  perceptions 
of  other  beings  as  easily  as  wo  can  read  the  types  or  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  electric  telegraph?  Yet  what  a  startling 
thought  is  it,  that  the  most_  secret  workings  of  our  minds 
and  hearts  arc  momentarily  spread  out  in  legible  characters 
over  the  wlTble  material  universe!  Nay,  that  they  are  so 
woven  into  the  texture  of  the  universe  that  they  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  its  web  and  woof  forever!  To  believe  and 
realize  this, is  difficult;  to  deny  it  is  to  go  in  the  face  of 
physical  science.  How  many  things  do  we  believe  that  are 
sustained  by  evidence  far  less  substantial!" 

How  ready  we  are  to  assume,  and  how  thoughtless  we  are 
in  assuming,  that,  with  our  present  powers,  we  are  capable  of 
pcneiving  all  such  thiugs  as  are  in  themselves  capable  of 
beini;  perceived,  and  stand  immediately  connected  with  our 
interests!  We  ought  to  learn  lessons  as  to  the  frailty  of 
our  powers  of  perccptiou  fr#m  the  facts  almost  every  day 
before  our  eyes,  tiiat  the  steady  but  apparently  slow  prog- 
ress of  science  is  constantly  leading  us  onward  into  new 
and  still  newer  fields  of  discovery,  where  before  lay  naught 
but  a  broad,  dark  field  of  impenetrable  impossibility.  Things 
23 
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which  yesterday  were  undoubted  impossibilities,  are  to-day 
mere  commonplaces. 

A  full  discovery  and  practical  use  of  electricity  must 
light  up  the  halls  of  physical  and  natural  science  most  won- 
derfnlly,  and  present  to  our  observation  much,  very  much 
fuller  and  clearer  views  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  works 
and  plans  of  the  Almighty. 


1 


SECTION  FIFTH. 


We  have  now  looked,  somewhat  in  detail,  at  the  relation 
of-man  to*the  world,  first  in  some  general  points  of  light, 
and  then  in  its  physical,  its  intellectual,  and  its  religious 
aspects;  and  in  all  these  inquiries  we  find  the  world  to  be 
in  a  new,  crude,  beginning  sta*  We  fijid  every  thing 
begun  but  nothing  finished.  AncT  I  think  we  have  vindi- 
cated the  character  of  God  from  an  impekchment  of  hia 
goodness  and  wisdom,  which  would  certainly  b«  implied  in 
the  supposition  that  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  years 
was  to  measure  the  chronological  existence  of  the  world ; 
because  th.-it  would  prove  that,  with  comparatively  a  little 
exception,  the  vast  untold  and  inconceivable  amount  of  what 
I  have  denominated  the  furniture  of  the  world  was  created 
to  no.  valuable  end. 

We  come  now  to  look  more  directly — following  the  same 
general  course  of  argumentation — at  the  great  sweep  of  diu- 
turnal  ages  the  world  must  yet  measure  ;to  be  consistent 
and  rational,  and  to  look  into  the  grand  end  and  purpose 
of  human  religion;  and  in  doing  so,  to  se 
upon  principles  of  reason  and  common  sen 
period  of  the  world  as  is  sometimes  called 
also,  to  look  into  what  is  frequently  callecl  the  second  coin- 
ing of  Christ,  and  see  if  we  can  find  ihcio  in  a  consistent 
and  rational  form.  / 

Let  the  reader  have  patience. 


if  we  can  find, 
se,  such  a  happy 
millennium ;  and, 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

\ 

CONCERNING  THE   NATURAL   WORK   AND  OFFICE   OF   HUMAN 
BELIQION — na  THEATEE  AND  1X8  END. 

•        - 

This  is  a  reasonable,  natural,  philosophical  world,  with 
a  reasonable,  natural,  philosophical  Creator  and  Governor. 
There  is  no  hap-hazard  mistake  or  uncertainty  about  it. 
It  was  mapped  out,  contingencies  and  all,  in  the  Divine  un-  , 
derstanding;  and  whether  we  understand  its  j)rogramme 
or  not,  it  will  pursue  its  course,  accomplish  its  design,  and 
render  up  its  account  ttf  God.  And  so  far  in  its  beginning 
stages,  though  .men  haije  oftentimes  acted  very  unwisely,  its 
j^ourse  has  been  rational  and  reasonable. 

Remedial  religion  never  ought  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  world,  because  it  ought  not  to  have  become  neces- 
sary; but  it  did  become  necessary,  and  was  therefore  set 
up.  This  remedial  system  required,  according  to  huma'n 
comparisons,  a  vast  amount  of  prepaiation ;  that  is,  a  vast 
.amount  of  working  before  much,  comparatively,  would  be 
accomplished.  Its  beginnings,  taking  the  world  as  it  is  and 
was,  must,  for  a  time — to  our  comprehension  a  l^g  time — 
bo  very  slow.  And  then  we  are  very  poorly  prepared  to 
judge  hoiD  niHcA, religion  rfas  done  for  the  world.  We  have 
no  predication  for  such  a  calculation.  But  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  religion  to  progress  according  to  what  might  be  called 
almost  geometrical  progression.  For  a  long  time  it  shows 
but  little  result,  and  by  little  and  little,  after  what  our  fac- 
ulties would  regard  a  long  time,  it  begins  to  attain  a.  more 
firm  foothold. 

Printing  has  just  now  come  to  the  aid  of  Christianity; 
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and  steam,  railroads,  telegraphing,  and  all  the  branches  of 
science  are  lending  their  assistance.     And  what  other  and , 
greater  facilities  science  and  art  may  afford  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  truth  and  the  spread  and  establishment  of  true 
religion,  who  can  tell? 

The  leaven  of  Christianity  i^  fermenting  among  the  na- 
tions. It  is  working;  it  is  leavening  .the  lump  more  and 
more,  and  spreading  deeper  and  wider.  And  as  the  leaven 
extends  and  diffuses,  Christianity  will  proceed  iind  deepen 
with  increased  and  still  increasing  momentum.  Most  likely 
even  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  important  events.  Science 
is  working  wonders.  Art  is  delving  into  nature  and  rush- 
ing on  almost  in  advance  of  science.  The  indications,  not  , 
entirely  unintelligible,  are  that  a  brief  space  may  mark 
wonders  in  religious  progress;  and  more  and  more  rapidly, 
by  and  by,  a  nation  will  be  born  in  a  day.  Let  the  di- 
vinely-instituted means  be  '^rked  without  trying  to  patch 
up  new  ones;  let  the  pl^  of  salvation  be  worked,  not 
mended,  and  the  natural  outgoings  of  Gospel  truth  will- 
eitend,  take  root,  and  still  extend  until  its  branches,  like  a 
moral  banyan,  will  cover  this  fair  earth. 

The  Christian  religion,  like  the  telescope,  creates  nothing 
anew.  It  only  reveals  that  which  was  not  seen  before.  The 
laws  and  precepts  of  religion,  we  read  in  the  Bible,  are  not 
true  because  they  are  written;  they  are  written  because  they 
are  true.  They  are  no  more  true  since  they  were  written 
than  before.  They. are  eternally  true,  independently  of  rev- 
elation. 

Then  it  follows  naturally  that  the  simple  religion  of  grace 
and  faith,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  more 
fully  elaborated  in  the  New,  i^'  well  and  skillfully  geared 
into  all  the  elements  of  man's  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
constitution,  and  sooner  or  later  must  work  out  and  accom- 
plish all  the  ends  and  purposes  of  religion.  Then  let  it  be 
worked— worked  as  it  is  and  where  it  is.  This  green  earth, 
spread  out  as  it  is,  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
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18  its  proper  and  natural  theater.  It  needs  no  other-is 
suited  to  no  other. .  The  sling  and  stone  are  its  proper  in- 
Btruments;  without  it,  it  could  not  succeed,  neither  could  it 
Ko  in  Saul's  armor. 

More  or  less  time  will  be  required  for  Christianity  to 
work  but  certain  results  and  reach  certain  stages,  as  man  ■ 
shall  be  more  or  less  faithful  to  his  trusts.  The  time  may 
be  near  at  hand  when  it  will  seek  a  firmer  foothold  and 
move  with  greater  rapidity.  Times  of  general  wickedness 
are  not  unfroquently  followed  by  times  of  general  revival, 
^d  religion  moves,  too,  in  circles  and  cycles;  but  its  up- 
ward tendency  is  as  sure  as  its  system  is  true. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  there  is  written  in  the  Bibl« 
a  complete  system  of  recovery  from  sin.     This  system  in- 
terweaves between   man   as  he  is  and  his  Maker  as  he  is,    . 
and  as  both  appear  to  be  to  man's  natural  comprehension. 
Sin  in  this  world  severed  the  coanection  once,  but  this  sys- 
tem unites  the  parties  tog«ther  again.     In  form  it  is  unde- 
niably a  complete  system;  and  supposing  it  io  be  Divine,  it 
is  infallibly  arranged,  and  its  end  and  office  is  the  restora- 
tion of  all  this  world  to  the  love,  obedience,  and  favor  of 
God.     And  it  is  obviously  and  undeniably  planned  to  work 
ri<rht  here,  in  this  very  social  system  as  it  exists,  and  pot 
'  in°some  other.     It  I's  palpably  and  certainly   adapted  and 
calculated  to  work  among  human  governments,  just  as  we 
now  see   them,  and  not  in   some   other  social   system.     A 
water-mill  is  hydraulic  m  its  nature  and  construction,  and 
will  not  work  away  from  a  running  stream.     In  connection 
With  it  you  need  not  eulogize  the  power  of  steam  or  some 
other  povjer.     It  may  be  wonderfully  beneficial  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  utterly  useless  in  these.     The  religion 
'.  we  have  writen  is  exactly  adapted  to  this  world,  just  as  it 
is,  and  not  to  some  other,  nor  to  any  radically  changed  con- 
■     di'tion  of  this.     The  relation,  moral,  social,  intellectual,  and 
-  physical,  between  man  and  his  Savior,  h  exactly  adjusted 
as  things  are  shaped  and  agoing  now;  nay,  more,  the  adap- 
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tation  and  adjustment  are  absolutely  perfect,  and  equally  and 
alike  perfect  as  regards  each  and  every  individual  person 
of  the  family  of  Adam.  Let  the  Savior  assume  sonic  other 
attitude,  no  matter  what,  and  this  system  stands  forth  an 
acknowledged  failure^ 

When  Christ  undertook  this  salvation  he  knew  what  was 
in  man.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  nature,  habi- 
tudes, passions,  instincts,  and  susceptibilities,  and  he  adapted 
the  plan  to  suit  all  these.  It  meets  his  hopes,  fears,  de- 
pravity, natural  goodness,  love  of  life,  taste,  circumstances — 
all,  all,  just  as  they  are  in  fact,, no  matter  how  they  came 
so.  Was  there  a  mistake — a  failure?  Was  ^the  work  greater 
or  different  from  what  was  calculated  upon?  Or  why  are 
the  tactics  to  be  changed? 

This  system  of  recovering  religion  has  been  in  operation, 
in  its  incipient  stages,  developing  itself  more  and  more,  for 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  years.  And  in  that  compara- 
tively brief  space,  brief  for  such  a  work,  it  has  already  made 
some  advances.  Being  divinely  set  up,  it  will  continue.  It 
has  never  worked  with  but  one  set  of  mcaqs;  it  needs  no 
others — can  use  no  others.  No  others  would  be  adapted  to 
its  machinery.  A  Savior  in  some  ottHf  position  or  relation 
■would  be  no  Savior  to  us.  Human  relationships  require 
corresponding  and  cooperating  positions.  Change  these  and 
you  destroy  the  system.  Judge  and  criminal,  parent  and 
child,  friend  and  friend  occupy  a  natural  position  toward 
each  other. 

The  machinery  of  religion  is  right  now.  It  has  proper 
adaptedness  and  proper  and  feasible  ends;  and  it  has  its 
proper  theater.  Christ  is  in  the  right  place — just  as  visible, 
just  as  invisible,  as  the  wants  of  the  case  require.  His  kingly 
power  and  all  hii  other  power  is  exercised  in  exactly  the 
right  way.  He  now  views  the  earth,  the  world,  man,  society, 
^vernments,  families,  the  Ohurch,  and  each  and  every  in- 
dividual per.son  from  the  point  of  observation  which  is 
exactly  the  best.     Every -thing  is  in  place.     A  change  of 
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ARE 


programme  \foul(^  be  ruinous.     Nothing  is  needed  but  that 
the  system  be  worked — worked  as  it  is. 

*Ve  see  the  work  of  this  system  now,  in  individual  in- 
stances, to  be  most  successfully  triumphant.  All  that  is 
needed  is,  thift  it  proceed  far  enough.  Christianity  predi- 
cates salvation  not  onty  of  individual  persons,  but  of  the 
race.  If  it  shall  proceed  until  the  whole  race  shall  be 
thoroughly  Christianized,  and  cause  it  to  remain  so  finally, 
^nd  thus  conduct  the  world  on  into  the  diuturnal  ages  of 
-  sinless  life,  then  it  may  be  said  i1  was  a  success;  otherwise 
it  stands  an"  acknowledged  failure. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

ARE  THERE  FEW  THAT  BE  SAVED? — LUKE  XIII :   23. 

And  after  all,  in  the  great  sequel,  what  will  be  the  final 
result  of  this  remedial  system  of  salvation?  Will  it  prove 
a  success?  Or  what  will  be  the  grand  issue?  The  strug- 
gle is  between  the  Savior  and  the  devil,  each  striving  for 
universal  supremacy.  The  issu^  is  fairly  made  up  and  the 
champions  are  in  the  field.  Which  will  be  t^e  victor?  Or 
will  it  be  a  drawn  bjttle?  Will  the  saved  be  comparatively 
few  or  manyf  The  young  ruler  wanted  to  know  about  this. 
The  inquiry  was  a  little  irrelevant,  out  of  place  just  then  and 
there,  but  in  itself  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

The  contest  commenced  vfith  most  fearful  odds  on  the  part 
of  the  greaVleader-of  evil,  and  the  means  put  forth  by  Christ 
appeared  to  humAi  eyes  most  feeble  and  inadequate.  And 
as  the  warfare  opened  and  progressed,  the  armies  of  sin  con- 
tinued overwhelmingly  large,  and  seemed  to  bear  down  all 
opposition.  And  so,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  contimied  to 
the  present  time.     And,  as  yet,  no  very  considerable  advan- 
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tage  has  been  gained  by  Cin-ist.  The  ranks  of  sin  are  still 
large  and  powerful;  its  front  is  bold  and  defiant;  its  mien 
is  lofty,  self-reliant,  and  self-confident.  And  to  a  superficial 
observer  it  may  seem  as  if  Christianity  would  be  a  failure; 
and  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  but  "few"  saved. 

But  a  more  enlarged'view  will  teach  that  the  contest  has 
but  fairly  'commenced.  In  so  short  a  time  but  little  could 
be  expected.  So  far,  certainly,  but  few  are  saved ;  but  let 
us  _have  patience.  Things  on  a  scalt  as  wide  as  a  world, 
and  moving  in  a  cycle  which  may  include  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  may  move  at  «  pace  which,  to  our  feeble 
faculties,  may  seem  very  slow;  but  the  long  continuijd  tri- 
umphs of  sin,  as  they  seem  to  us,  are  but  brief  transi^ry 
appearances.  The  successes  are  so  brief  that  they  Jjre 
merely  apparent,  not  real.  What  are  a  few  thousand  years 
of  apparent  triumph?  In  a  great  scale  of  a  world's  opera- 
tions it  amounts  to  nearly  nothing.  A  criminiU  may  elude 
the  arm  of  justice,  and  swagger  and  boast  for  a  few  days 
or  years,  but  his  triumph  is  ihort.  The  slow  but  sure 
tread  of  justice  overtakes  him  in  duo  time,  and  his  short- 
lived independence  is  over. 

Sin  must  fail,  because  it  is  wroflg;  and  its  failuremust  be 
signalTiJtHUplete,  thorough,  overwhelming.  And  it  must  not 
only  fail  in  s?>h^  way,  but  it  m;i4t  fail  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward pursuance  of  the  regular  means  first,  and  once  for 
all,  set  on  foot  by  the  Almighty  for  its  destruction.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say«that  Christ  will  finally  succeed,  but  is 
quite  as  necessary  that-he^  succeed  in  tne  way  he  began. 
He  advertised  to  the  world  and  to  the  universe  a  particular 
system  of  grace,  which  we  now  see;  and  in  and  by  this  sys-  . 
tem  he  approached  his  adversary,  pledging  his  name  that 
here  and  by  this  he  would  conquer.  With  this  system  we 
are  familiar.  We  see  it  every  day,  and  know  it  by  the  ac- 
customed name  of  Christianity. 

While  the  struggle  is  going  on,  a  fey  thousands,  a  few 
millions,  a  few  thousand  millions  will  be  lost;  but,  compara- 
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tively,  thoy  are  few.  But  the  scale  will  turn,  must  turn,,  and 
Christianity  will  spread  .and  deepen  at  a  rate  far  exceeding 
any  thing  hitherto  known  in  the  history  of  this  strife. 

The  age  of  the  world— the  course  of  time  mainly— all  ex- 
cept these  few  thousand  years  that  are  past,  is  yet  before 
it.  With  this  little  exception,  it  has  its  couMe  yet  to  run. 
Multiplied  millions— numbers  far  away  beyond  the  feeble 
imaginings  of  men— numbers  in  comparison  with  which  the 
one^undred  and  twenty  thousand  millions  who  have  here- 
tofore been  born  into  the  world  are  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
buoket^are  yet  to  live  and  die  in  this  world.  The  per-  • 
fected  day  of  the  world  will  yet  come;  and  in  that  age,  the 
diuturnal  round  of  its  appointed  cycles,  the  Lord  will  reign 
wholly  in  the  hearts  of  men  without  a  rival ;  and  thai  all 
who  live  will  live  and  die  in  Christ. 

His  reign  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  reigns  over 
men  in  no  other  way.  The  great  characteristic  diffeAsnce 
between  the  rule  of  Christ  and  that  of  earthly  rulers  is  seen 
just  here.  The  one  reigns  in  the  heart;  the  other  seeks  to 
control  the  mere  external  actions.  This  difference  is  not 
because  the  one  is  divine  and  the  othor  human,  but  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  earthly  and  spiritual  rule. 

In  that  day,  that  period,  all  will  belong  to  Christ,  and  he 
will  reign  without  a  rival.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  Satan 
was  but  a  miserable  pretender;  that  he  strutted  in  imagin- 
ary triumph,  a  little  brief  authority  for  a  short  period;  but 
that  Christ  was  the  great  ruler.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
Christ,  in  his  presently  working  system  of  grace  and  faith, 
was  not  a  mere  competitor  of  Satan.  His  triumph  shall  be 
great  and  glorious.''  There  shall  be  no  drawn  battle.  The 
ruins  of  the  fall  shall  be  rebuilt,  completely  rebuilt.  An* 
man,  as  a  race,  shall  be  brought  bapk  to  his  rightful  alle- 
giance; and  the  way  to  heaven,  by  the  simple  means  of 
grace  and  faith,  shall  be  thronged,  thronged  with  the  dense, 
countless,  teeming  miUions  of  the  Lord's  redeemed ;' and 
the  way  to  hell  shall  be  grown  over  with  the  brier  and  the 
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bramble  and  tlio  moss  of  time,  with  here  and  there  a  lonely 
traveler,  despised  aud  forsaken  of  himself,  his  follows,  and 
his  God. 

And  the  comparison  of  the  saved  and  the  lost  shall  be  as 
the  free  people  of  a  great  commonwealth  contrasted  with  the 
little  handful  of  convicts  in  the  cells  of  its  peuitentiary. 
Christ  shall  be  the  great  master,  without  a  rival,  for  his  tri- 
umph shall  be  without  a  struggle. 


.  CHAPTER    LXXIX.  ,        * 

.'.4- 

CONCERNINO    THE   SINLESS    PERIOD,    IMPROPERLY  CALLED    A 
MILLENNIUM — ITS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  NATURALNESS. 

A  TREATISE  of  this  .sort  should  contain  a  chapter  spe- 
cificallyupon  what  is  commonly  called  the  millennium;  first, 
because  a  good  deal  of  public  thought  lies,  or  is  supposed 
to  lie,  in  that  specific  direction;  and,  secondly,  becau.«;e  of 
the  unseriptural,  unnatural,  and  unphilo.sophio  arguments 
which  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject,  of  late,  by  sev- 
eral writers. 

There  has  been  a  tradition  lingering  along  in  the  Church 
since  some  time  before  the  Christian  era,  and  cropping  out 
occasionally,  that  the  world  was  to  close  its  history  with 
one  thousand  years  of  universal  peace,  plenty,  and  holiness. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers — a  very  few  of  them — 
who,  for  some  reasons,  I  know  not  what,  of^  called  fathers, 
seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine,  and  the  belief  has  obtained 
more  or  less  to  the  present  day. 

Jn  the  time  of  Cromwell,  in  England,  there  arose  a  re- 
ligious sect  called  Millennarians,  or  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
They  held  that  just  at  that  time  Christ  was  to  appear  in 
human  form  and  establish  an  earthly  empire,  which  wouljl 
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be  the  fifth  great  monarchy,  the  ancient  monarchies  of  As- 
syria, Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  being  the  preceding /our. 
They  claimed  to  be  saints,  and  cited  abundance  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  claimed  supported  their  views.  The  im- 
mediate coming  of  Christ,  they  said,  was  iucontestably  proven. 
Many  of  this  sect  were  first-class  men  for  piety  and  intel- 
ligence. Since  then  we  have  had  writings  and  doctrines  on 
the  subject  all  the  way.  They  claim  support  from  a  doubt- 
ful expression  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  some  few  other 
passages. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  were  mistaken,  it  is  certain,  with 
regard  to  the*  time  when  the  millennium,  as  they  called  it, 
would  begin;  but,  correcting  this  error,  the  doctrine  ani 
belief  have  continued,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  .to  the 
present  time.  Of  late  years,  we  are  told  the  second  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ  must  occur  at  precisely  the  six  thou- 
sandth year  of  the  world.  On  this  point  we  will  have  a  few 
observations  to  make  in  a  future  chapter. 

This  prophecy  in  Revelation — for  there  is  but  one  ex- 
pression relied  on — is  written  in  the  most  highly  figurative 
language  of  any  in  Scripture,  and  yet  we  are  told  it  must 
bo  understood  lityally ;  and  yet  it  could  hardly  mean  that 
Satan  was  to  be  chained  with  an  iron  chain,  and  that  it 
must  be  fastened  with  a \ry,  made  by  a  locksmith,  and  a 
seal.  The  meaning  is,  ratftcr,  that  the  Savior,  in  the  reg- 
ular, onward  working  of  rckgion.  will  eflTectually  lay  his 
adversary  under  restraints;  will  subdue  his  power  and  ar- 
rest his  influence,  by  which  he  has  deceived  and  destroyed 
BO  many.  The  Ihoiisand  years  he  is  to  be  so  bound,  is,  it 
might  be  safely  said,  I  think,  according  to  the  uniform  and 
almost  undisputed  criticism,  a  vert/  long  time — an  immeasur- 
ably long  period.  When  this  language  was  writteuj  it  must 
be  remembered,  there  was,  ao  word  in  human  language  de- 
noting a.  greater  number  Ihan  a  thousand  or  myriad,  which 
sometimes,  but  not  always,\neant  ton  thousand.  Our  word 
million  is  of  recent  origin.     In  Scripture  language,  the  term 
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mosfr  generally  used  to  denote  a  very  great  number  answers 
to  ouv  word  thousand.  This  is  the  meaning  in  Acts  xxi: 
20,  and  many  other  places. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  4i^e 
scfond  time,  etc. ;  but  this  certainly  does  not  always  mean 
a  visible  appearance..  In  Heb.  ix:  28,  it  is  said  he  will 
"appear  the  second  time,"  at  the  Judgment.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  such  literal  interpretations  as  we  are  instructed  to 
make,  this  could  not  be  his  second  coming,  for  we  are  told 
by  the  same  persons  that  the  second  coming  will  be  ,one 
thousand  years  before  the  Judgment.  Moreover,  second,  in 
Scripture  Janguage,  is  not  always  confined  to  jnean  the  next 
after  the  first,  but  sometimes  means  another. 

By  another  coming  of  Christ  is  generally  meant  a  signal 
display  of  his  spiritual  power  and  glory.  He  will  he  with 
the  Church,  or  worshiping  assembly,  every-where ;  but  this 
can  not  mean  a  human  appearance.  This  point  will  be  en- 
larged upon  in  another  chapter. 
V  "A  thousand  years,"  spoken  of  in  the  20th   chapter  of 

Revelation,  can  not  mean  literally  that  number  of  years. 
Dr.  Clark  is  "satisfied  this  period  should  not  be  taken  lit- 
erally." He  very  properly  remarks:  "It  is  not  likely  that 
the  number,  a  thousand  years,  should  be  taken  literally 
here,  and  year  symbolically  and  figuratively  in  all  the  Book 
beside."  He  says,  and  indeed,  with  a  few  incidental  excep- 
tions, every  body  says,  "  the  term  a  thousand  years  is  a 
#■  mystic  number  among  the  Jews.     It  signifies  an  immeasur- 

ably long  .time,  and  is  a  feeble  synonym  of  our  word  eter- 
'.  '    .  nity."  I 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Scripture  time-measure  a  rfay.ia 
frequently  put   for  a   i/ear.    So   the   time   calculations   are 
generally  made;    and  so  it  is  considered   that  if  any  defi- 
nite period  be  intended  at  all,  in  this  place,  it  means  three 
,  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years.     This  is  the  opinion  of 

the  learued  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Doddridgb,  and  many 
others. 
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The  idea  that  there  is  to  be  solid  peace  to  this  world 
during  the  more  space  of  one  thousand  years,  is  so  cramped 
and  so  circumscribes  the  work  and  programme  of  the  Al- 
mighty Being,  that  it  is  absolutely  derogatory  to  his  char- 
actor,  and  even  contemptible. 

Dr.  Clark  thinks  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  in  the 
fourth  verse  of  this  chapter  may  "  signify  that  there  shall 
be  a  long  and  undisturbed  state  of  Christianity;  and  so 
universally  shall  the  Gospel  spirit  prevail,  that  it  will  ap- 
pear af  if  Christ  reigned  upon  the  earth,  which  will,  in 
effect,  be  the  ease,  because  his  spirit  shall  rule  in  the  hearts 

of  men."  V 

This  harmonizes  with  both  Scripture  and  common  sense. 
It  looks  reasonable  that  aft*  the  contest  between  sin  and 
holiness  should  close,  that  *e  world  should  be  at  peace. 
Sin  naturally  introduces  an  jrregular,  twilight  period  of 
trial  and  contention.  Christ  reigns  and  Satan  reigns,  and 
the  rule  of  neither  is  complete.  Some  follow  one  and  some 
the  other.  Nothing  is  complete.  Every  thir,g  is  begun,  but 
nothing  is  finished.  It  is  a  period  of  pupilage,  a  school- 
boy age,  the  morning  twilight  of  the  world;, it  is  an  un- 
fortunate excrescence  upon  our  history,  a  period  of  feeble- 
ness and  disease. 

"When  sin  had  the  effect  of  turning  Satan  loose  in  the 
world,  Christ  stopped  for^d  as  the  champion  and  defender 
of  our  cause.  His  work'^1  be  done,  efTcetually  done— not 
partially  but  wholly— and  the  world  shall  be  sinless;  and 
afterward  there  shall  be  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years,  or  more  likely  an  indefinite  nwiod, 
immeasurably  long,  of  sinless  peace,  when  holines^^ll 
be  uniform  and  then  universal,  love  to  God  and  to  tilan 
shall  predominate  in  every  heart.  The  idea  that  this  period 
of  regular  life  shall  last  one  thousand  years  is,  I  repeat, 
disgraceful  and  ridiculous,  considering  that  it  marks  the 
great  pl.in  of  God  and  a  world.  What  is  one  thousand 
years  in  the  scope  and  operations  of  a  world?    The  circle 
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of  the  Divine  operations  are  not  thus  to  be  cramped  down 
into  the  narrow  plans  and  precincts  of  domestic  life.  A 
WORLD  is  not  made  to  administer  and  close  up  its  affairs  in 
sueJi  periods  as  you  would  prescribe  to  a  commercial  cor- 
poration or  a  nationality  toywind  up  its  plans  and  give 
place  to  a  auccessoV.  It  is  such  restricted,  liliputian, 
school -boy  views  as  these  that  give  ri8e4ito  the  thousand- 
year  millennium  doctrine.  A  thousand  years  may  seem  long 
to  children  oi-  even  to  men,  but  what  is  it  in  the  plans  of 
the  world? 

The  binding  of  Satan  with  a  chain,  so  as  to  render  him 
powerless,  denotes  very  plainly  a  sinless  condition' of  the 
world.  This  sinless  period  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture in  many  places,  as  is  hereinbefore  fully  explained. 
But  that  this  sinless  ptriod  will  be  a  mere  winding-up 
scene,  to  last  a  few  years  just  at  the  close  of  the  world's 
course,  is  a  notion  not  only  gratuitous,  so  far  as  Scripture 
is  concerned,  but  is  openly  lit  war  with  reason  and  analogy, 
and  entirely  unlike  such  large  and  liberal  views  as  we  must 
attribute  to  the  Divite  Being  in  planning  the  course  of  a 
world.  *  » 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chaptera,  that  al- 
though this  world  is  six  or  seven  thousand  years  old,  still 
it  is  in  an  infantile  condition ;  that  its  adult  period,  so  to 
speak,  is  fat  in  the  fitture  as  respects  progress,  at  least;  and, 
very  likely,  a^espects  time,  it  may  not  have  measured  half 
the  cftiys  of  its  morning  twilight. 

AVe  are  not  at  liberty  to  presume,  either  from  reason  or 
revelation,  that  the  entering  of  sin  into  the  world,  creating 
thereby  the  necessity  of  a  remedial  system  of  salvation,  is 
going  finally  to  thwart  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  bring- 
in"  this  world  into  being.  ^  These  purposes,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  thenj,  must  have  been  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  happiness  of  his  creatur«s?*.*his 
was  intended  to  be  a  world  of  holy  and  happy  people,  who 
should  live  and  love  and  adore  God ;  where  peace,  harmony, 
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good-will,  truth,  strict  obedicnco  to  God,  and  kindness,  jus- 
tice, love,  and  friendship  to  all  men,  should  find  scope  and 
a  theater  for  action;  a  world^on  which  God  could  look 
down  with  complacency,  where  the  great  ends  of  creation 
should  bo  worked  out.  These  great  purposes  are  not  to 
be  finally  thwarted. 

They  uiay  be  baffled  for  a  season ;  indeed  they  are,  but 
it  shall  be  only  for  a  little  season.  Christ  will  conquer  his 
enemy  fully,  completely,  finally;  and  then  the  world  will  go 
on.  Its  history  will  see  the  day  when  it  will  almost  be 
forgotlen  that  such  a  thing  as  sin  ever  happened  to  it. 
Peace  will  be  restored  to  this  world.  Sin,  with  its  train  of 
evils,  will  be  thwarted,  and  Christ  will  reign  Supreme.  It 
will  be  as  good  a  world  yet  as  its  M,aker  intended  from  the 
beginnyig.  There  is  nothing  in  either  reason  or  revelation 
to  justify  the  belief  that  sin  is  to  continue  throughout  all 
or  even  a  large  portion  of  this  world's  course;  that  the 
world  is  to  be  a  sickly,  wilted  thing  during  almost  all  its 
life. 

We  are  clearly  and  indubitably  taught,  in  many  places, 
that  sin  is  a  curable  malady ;  that,  however  fatal  it  may  be 
to  any  number  of  individuals,  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  curable  and  will  be  cured;  that  Christ  will, 
after  a  time,  bind  Satan  for  an  immeasurably  long  period ; 
that  this  change  will  come  about  gradually,  and  from  natural 
causes  already  in  being  and  visible  to  all  men.  Neverthe- 
less men  will  still  be  born  with  a  tendency  to  sin.  TJiis  must 
needs  be,  because  we  are  born  of  a  sinful  parentage.  But 
a  tendency  to  sin  does  not  necessarily  produce  sin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  so  in  the  present  condition  of  things; 
but  this  state  of  things  will  improve,  until  the  circumsUnces 
surrounding  men,  as  they  are  born  into  the  world,  will  en- 
tirely overcome  this ,  tendency,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
actual  sin.  .  ^ 

This  idea   is  previously  elaborated,  and,  of  course,   this 
greatly  changed  and  improved  condition  of  things  can  not 
24 
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take  place  in  any  short  time.     It  may  not  bo  brought  about , 
in  less  thuu  thousunds  of  years.     It  will   bo.  the  result  of 
great   advances  and   improvements   in   science,  morals,  and     .  • 
religion.     Uut  Christianity  is  fully  adequate   to   the   ta^k^c_ 
It  was  planned  and  intended  for  this  very 'purpose. 

The  doctrine  that  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  world  will 
be  sinless  is  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  taught  in  Scripture, 
that  it  has  not  been  directly  controverted,  so  far  as  I  know. 
But  it  is  strangely  assumed  by  many,  without  either  testi- 
mony or  argument  that  I  know  of,  that  this  will  be  only  a 
brief  closing  scene,  just  at  the  end;  but  this  is  a  naked 
assumption,  resting  upon  neither  analogy.  Scripture,  nor 
reason. 

The  millennarians  claim  that  the  phrase  a  thousand  years 
'is  to  be  understood  literally,  or  according  to  the  modern 
meaning  of  that  word,  and  that  the  holiness  of  that  period  . 
is  to  be  brought  about  by.  some  new  and  miraculous  pro- 
cesses connected  with  what  they  call  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  This  is  inferrCfl  from  9,  previous  assumption,  which 
is  demonstrably  untrue,  that  a  state  of  sin  and  great  moral 
irregularity  and  derangement  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
world.  This  is  sufficiently  marvelous  and  exciting  for  poetry  • 
and  the  embellishments  of  "romance,  but  can  not  bo  received 
as  soben  reasoning.  ^    . 

Sin  is-  not  the  normal  dfondition  of  the  world.  The  sup- 
position is  a  clear,  naked  assumption,  without  a  word  or 
a  reason  to  support  it.  Sin  is  a  thing  which  happened  in 
the  world — a  thing  which  ought  not  to  hjive  happened; 
and  deep  aa  was  the  misfortune,  it  is  a  curable  misfortune. 
The  Son  of  God  undertook  this  cure,  and  pledged  himself, 
before  heaven  and  earth,  to  accomplish  it — to  accomplish  it 
fully.  And  because  it  requires  six  or  ten  or  fifteen  tnou- 
sand  years  to  do  it,  it  is  childishly  inferred  that  this  period 
is  so  very  great  that  surely  no  more  time  can  Ire  afforded  "• 
for  the  world's  life.  And  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
einless  period  of  the  world,  it  is  in  the  face  of  Scripture, 
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well  understood;  am,  in  opposition  to  all  analopy,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  it  must,  ia  the  lir.st  place,  be  brought  about  by 
some  radical,  marvelous,  and  unnatural  means ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  must  be  a  mere  hasty  \\rinding-up  period.  They 
mist..ke    the   normal    world — its   proper   life — for   its  mere 

•  unnatural,  closing  scones. 

But  I  see  no  necessity  for  an  abandonment  of  the  means 

■  and  processes  we  now  have  for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  » 
Give  it  time,  and  it  will  carry  the  world  right  onward  into 
holiiMJSs,  where  it  belongs.  The  naturaf  condition  of  the 
world  is  such  that  in  it  it  shall  not  be  needful  for  one  m»n 
to  toaeh  another,  saying,  "  Know  the  Lord  ; "  for  all  shall 
know  bim,  from  the    least  to    tho  greatest. 

The  course  of  time  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  differ- 
ing widely  from  each  other  in  some  respects,  the  one  running 
gradually  and  by  slow  degrees  into  the  other.  Tho  first 
period,  that  which  we  arc  now  in,  is  one  of  strife  ,lToU-cen 
sin  and  holiness.  It  is  marked  with  great  irregularity,  its 
beginning  years,  several  thousand  in  duration,  being  tlread- 
fully    sinful,   but   with    slow,    imperceptible   improvements,  « 

ujitil,  in  process  of  time,  sin  shall  be  eradicated,  and  tho 
world  will  assume  its  natural,  normal,  sinless  condition. 

In  this  condition  aggressive  or  persuasive  religion  will 
have  worked  its  work  thoroughly,  and  will  cease  with  the 
necessity  for  it.     Nothing  will  be  authoritatively  withdrawn  * 

'or  discontinued,  but  persuasive  religion  will  cease  when  it 
has  no  more  to  do. 

Now,  this  sinless   period  so  coming  about  from  natural  ^ 

causes  now  in  operation,  the  entire  course  of  it  is  what  I  un- 
derstand by  the  so-called  "milhmnnim"-t]io  long,  long  period 
of  sinless  peace,  the  world's  proper  normal  condition,  its 
adult  life  after  those  twilight  morning  clouds  shall  have 
passed  away.  Sin  will  have  troubled  the  world  for.  a  little 
season  and  will  then  pass  av 

How  Ion"  cither  of  these  ^riods  will  bo  no  man  can 
know  further  than  this,  that  tho  latlerjjiU-Wmillennial,    or 
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a  very  long  time,  or,  in  imore  proptfr  language,  oountfcss 
.mj-riads  of  years.  The  former  period,  from  the  general  a 
pcar4tce  of  the  world  and  its  history,  we  might  hope  woul 
not  coiitinuo  more  than  a  few,  perhaps  three  or  four  or  ten 
thousand,  years  longer.  I'confess  that,  from  all  the  general 
appearances,  I  can  but  conjecture  that  sin  will  not  last  in 
the  world  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  years. 
These  periods,  however,  will  be  commensurate  with  the  large 
ideas  of  a  (rod  and  a  world.  To  cramp  them  into  the  di- 
mensions of  mere  human  operations,  or  to  fit  them  to  the 
capacity  or  convenience  of  mere  human  modes  of  measure- 
ment, is  both  illiberal  and  unphilosophical.  , 

You  may  call  these  two  periods  of  the  world  by  any  drti- 
fioial  names  you  may  choose,  the  former  is  the  beginning 
state,  and  the  latter  the  adult  life  proper.  .The  one  is  the 
irregular,  twilight  beginnings  of  the  morning,  and  the  other 
is  the  day;  the  one  is  the  childhood,  the  other  the  man- 
hood ;  so  that  "maitfly.  after  all,  the  years  of  the  world  will 
be  according  to  the  original  design.  With  the  exception  of 
this  morning  twilight  period  of  strife  with  Satan,  the  world 
will  be  worthy  its  original  design — holy,  Gtvdlike. 

The  millennium,  as  it  is  miscalled,  is  not  to  be  the  mere 
closing  scene,  or  mere  winding-up  period  of  one  thousand 
years — but  Ihti  ugc,  the  lifetime  proper  of  the  world,  after  tlic 
-boyhood  period  of  strife  shall  have  passed  away.  -  This  looks 
philosophical,  natural,  and,  withal,  it  is  eminently  Scriptural, 
Some  verbal  errors,  the  one  relating  t^  the  true  meaning  of 
"  a  thousand  years,"  and  a  few  oth/rs,  have  led  to  these 
cramped»iind  unnatural  views  of  tharlife  of  the  world, 

But  it  is  said  that,  after  the/period  of  peace,  however 
long  or  short  that  period  may  be,  Satan  will  be  let  loose 
again  to  deceivje  the  nations.  Well',  if  so,  be  it  so.  There 
are  various  'epijectutts  with  regard  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  s6mc  few  words  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation. I  know  of  no  author  of.  standing  who  claims  to  have 
a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  their  true  meaning.    Dr.  Clark 
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Bays  of  these  doubtful   expressions:   "Those   can  be  only         r^     ^ 
symbolical  rcpicsciiliitions,   utterly   incapable  of**!    lanse  % 

generally  put  upon  tftem."     They  probably  refer   to  \Bomo 
•  state  or  states  of  the  world  away  in  the  remote  ages  of  its 
existence,   and   avo    certainly  not   very    intelligible    in   tha  % 

present  condition  of  thiyga. 

When  we  come  to  file  our  demurrer  to  these  speculations, 
we  will  look  at  the'm  fromother  points  of  observation;  but    -  * 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  practical  remarks:        ,   .'      \ 

First.  This  doctrine  of  millennium,   if  contained  .in  tha    y 
Bible,  is  by  very  far  the  moat  important  doctrine  revealed     \  ;^ 
to  u?,  save  the  bare  isolated  fact  of  redemption;  and  then       ..;  » 

it  is  ;-emarkable,  indeed,  that  it  rests  upon  one  single;  ex-       i ;  . 
pression,  in   the   most  highly  figurative   and  'unintelligibla      .  ;i 
portion  of  all  the  words  of  revelation.     All  the  other  doo-  > 

trines  are  mentioned  in  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  places.  ^ 

Secondly.  It  is  remarkable  that,^up  to.  the  present  time,       ; 
the  Church  shpuld   not  have  discovered  it.     It  was  never 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  nor  of  any  part  of  the  Church,       (,         '   ^ 
save  perhaps  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men ;  and  it  is  very  certain 
their  d#trine  on  the  "feubjfiot  was  untrue,  for  Christ-  did  not 
c8me,  and  the  millennium  set  in  as  they  believed.     The  doc- 
trine rests  solely  upon  the  spasmodic  and  sensational  pro-        ; 
ductions  of  a  few  men.     And  then  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of        i 
note,  that  among  those  writers  there  does  not  chance  to  be        i     •      ., 
one  who  can  be  said,  with  any  reasonableness,  to  occupy  a         ^      ' 
position  among  theologians  of  solid  distinction.     I   do  not       .    , . 
produce  this  as  an  argument,  for  it  is  not  conclusive;  but  '     . 

it  is  a  visible  cironmstance.  \       • 

Tldrdly.  The  issue,  closing  scene,  denouement,  or  winding-  •» 

■  up  period  of  happiness,  called  »)»i7/trt)ii:M»i,  as  derived  from  the 
20th  chapter  of  Revelation,  is,  at  most  and"  at  best,  a  pie^e 
of  literary  product,  manufactured  with  as  (liuch  or  as  little 
skill  as  the  occasion  required.  It  is  a  sepajate,  independ- 
ent, and  distinct-thing,  with  no  ostensible  or  ascertained  ^ 
corine^ipn  with  human  religibn  of  any  kind,  true  or  false. 
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It  can  by  possibility  rest  upon  no  natuftil,  philosophic,  or 
reasonable  foundations — can  nirttiift  ngvnlntinn  to  human 
^ffairs,  because  it  lies  wholly  outside  thifjm'yBical,  moral,  and 
mental  territories  wo  call  natube.  The  entire  oonjectures; 
or,  if  any  one  chooses,  reasonings,  rest  solely  and  exclusively 
upon  the  etynioloiiy  of  the  Urcek  phrases  which  we  translate 
into  these  two  words,  "thousand  years."  And  yet  a  class  of 
writers  speak  of  millennium  as  though  it  were  something 
which  stands  fitted  into  the  frame-work  of  revealed  religion. 

KnA,fuHi-thli/,  the  millennial  doctrine  places  the  present  era  ^ 
of  the  world  in  a  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future,  which 
narrows  down  the  operations  of  the  Creator  into  conditions 
and  limitations  the  most  liliputian  and  disgraceful,  and 
makes  him  a  mere  time-serving  manufacturer  of  little  things. 
And  so  it  chains  and  fetters  the  mind  of  man  down  to  a  nar- 
rt)w  alphabet  of  thought  and  contemplation  respecting  his 
Maker,  and  cramps  and  depresses  our  ideas  of  very  existence 
into  the  surveyed  and  limited  precincts  of  verbalists  and 
copyist*.  If  their  doctrine  be  true,  the  world  is  a  failure  I 
Danioji  Webster  could  ha^e  planned  a  better  I 


•-  *  "  ■'...■" 

•      .  CHAPTER    LXXX.         • 

CONCERNINO  THE  SECOND  COMINO  OP  CHRIST — A  DEMURRER 
^  TO   SOME  RECENT   THEORIES.  ._ 

Sensation  treatises  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ  are 
not  very  uncommon.  They  are  frequently  the  production 
of  talent,  and  are  sometimes  put  forth  in  the  most  engaging 
forms  of  imagery,  and  clothed  in  beautiful  rhetoric  and 
verbiage,  and  fref|ucntly  in  such  a  profuse  Scripture  phra- 
seology that  its  very  indcfiuitencss  of  meaning  and  lack  of 
naturalness  of  idea  give  them  popularity.     Mystery  itself 
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has  a  sort  of  chwra  about  it,  when  put  forth  .itf  engaging, 
forms  and  clothed  in  clnssifial  oriental  phraseology. 

The  second-coming  writers  of  the  pre^t)  dajr.-tlj^Uj^h  , 
they  difife^  juuch  oftentimes  in  the.  ma^nei^ofjJJMffelUing 
the  subject,  yet  they  build  generally  upSffTK  same  Hnd 
of  foundation  and  find  the  same  general  conclusions.  The. 
arguments  are  generally  supported  by  a  profusd  peace-meal 
quotation  from  all  iver  the  Scriptures,  particularly,  and 
indeed  entirely,  .its  most  allegorical  expressions.  , 

'    If  we  reduce  their  embell'shed  hypotheses  to  sober  prac-' 
ti*!  meaning,  they  hold  fhat  the  man  Je#us  Christ,  who 
lived  and  ^was  crucified  in  Jerusalem,  will  return  again  to 
the  earth,  will  come  down  as  a  man  out, of  heaven,  and,  in 
his  proper  manhood  and  human  capacity,  will  live  on  the 
earth  as  %ther  men  live  on   it.     Ht  will   take  up  his  resi- 
dence, they   mostly   agree,  in   the    city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there   he  will   assume   the   reins  of  civil  "government,  and 
reign  as   an  earthly  moiWch,  not  only  over  the   Ottoman 
Empire,  but  over  all  Asia  and  all  the  world.     He  will  over- 
turn and  u^set  all  the  existing-civil  governments,  and  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  will  be,  in  fact,  a  uni- 
versal civil  emperor,  with  full  powers  over  the  nations  and 
people,  civil,  legislative,  judicial,  executive,  and  ecclesiastical. 
He  is  to  s'*et  up  a  literal,  visible,  political  kingdom,  and  rule 
and^ign  as  any  other  earthly  monarch  would  rule,  only 
ijHyn  will  bp  "  glorious,". whateVier.  that  may  mean,  uni- 
^Riland^ljkiineutly  good. 

He  will  llif  Vule  upin  the  earth  for  the  space  of  one 
thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  prelTminent  advan- 
tages of  his  administration- will  be  such  that  all  living  men 
win  soon  become  entirely  holy.  All  sin  will  now  become 
eradicated  from  the  earth,  and  the  world  will  be  absolutely 
pure.  And  then;  at  the'close  i.f  the.onc.|,housand  years,  some 
tell  us,  the  earth.will  be  hxirwd  np  with  fire,  a*d  nothing 
will  be  left  but  its  ashes.  Others  tell  us  it  will  h^  "glori- 
fied," and  become  heaven." '  •  •    I 
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They  all  agree,  I  Ijelieve,  that,  during  this  period  of  one 

thousand  years,  the  world  will  be  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  .Christ,  and  the  'affairs  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
human  society  and  association,  jwill  be  radically  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present;  but  in  what  these  changes 
will  consist  I  i  have  not  seen  it  particularly  intimated. 
Whether  there  will  be,  practically,  such  things  as  arts, 
science,  husbandry,  industry,  commerce,  courts*  of  judica- 
ture^ literature,  what  we  now  call  religion,  etc.,  I  have  not 
seen  it  intimated.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  religious 
teaching,  churches,  and  our  usual  external  forms  of  worship, 
could  be  no  more  known,  I  presume,  though  I  have  not 
seen  this  particularly  stated,  as  I  remember.  "The  Chris- 
tian dispensation,"  as,  for  some  reason  unknown  toime,  this 
present  state  of  things  is  called,  will  then  be  at  an  end.  , 
1  have  thus  given  an  •utline  of  this  doctrine  of  millen- 
nium  ^ui  second  coming  in  my  own  language  for  the  sake 
of  breWy  and  >perspicuity.  To  quote  fully  from  those 
ritings  would  oe  too  voluminous.  But  I  think  the  case 
is  fairly 'stated ;  and  to  support  this  doctrine  it  is  of  course 
neccs^ry  to  support  tke  several  hypotheses  out  df  which 
the-  g()neral  doctrine  grows,  and  which,  I  believe,  are,  on  all 
hands,  acknowledged  and  claimed  to  be  the  following: 
I.  The  worW  has  nearly  answered  the  purposes  of  its 
'  crfeation.  It  is  about  as  old  as  it  wasjujended  ever  to  be, 
and^s  now  rca'dy  to  wind  up  its  affairs  and  cease  to  exist 

»ji^j^  under  its  present  constitution. 

^^^  II.'  The  world  is  to  continue  to  increase  in  wickedness 
until  Christ  shall  come  and-  turn  thp^  tide  in  the  other  di- 
rection, 

III.  The  chronology  of  the  world  must  measure  out  pre- 
,           scisely  six  thousand  years  art  the  time  of  the  coming. 

IV.  The  Jews  are  to  be  restored;  by  which  is  meant  that 
the  entire  living  progeny  of  Jacob  will  be  gathered  together 
and  form  a  political  couimonwealth  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Palestine. ' 
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These  several  things  must  all  go  together;  for,  as  we  are 
told  on  all  hands,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  essential  parts 
of  the  system.  But  there  arc  some  objections  against  these 
hypotheses  which  might  be  stated,- it  seems  to  me,  without 
joinini5^he  issue  specifically.  . 

■    And,  Jirst,  with  regard  to  the  full,  ri^e  maturity  of  the 
Tjorld,  or  its  old  age,  that  question  *s  argued  at  length  in 
other  parts  of  this  treatise.     And  here  it  need  perhaps  be 
only  remarked  that,  in  support  of  the   hypothesis,  I^bftte 
not  known  an  argument,  good  or  bad,  to  be  attempffed.    It 
is  nakedly  pssumed,  without  a  reason,  that  the  wprld  is  old;  ^ 
that  it  has  about  run  its  course,  and  is  at  the  termination 
of  its  career.     The  possibility  of  an  error  on  this  point  docs 
not  seem  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  those  writers.     The 
world  is  old  and  icorn  out,  and  these  are  its  "  latter  days," 
because  it  is  old  and  worn  out  and  these  are  its  latter  days. 
-It  has  not  been  deemed  worth  while  to  look  and  see  whether 
all  the  furniture  of  the  world  has  been  used  at  all,'wh<!ther 
any  of  it  has  been  used  to  the  natural  extent  of  its  obvious 
capability,   whether   any  thing  has   been  finhhcd.     If  men 
will  but  stand  still  one  moment  .fnd  look  out  upon  the  world, 
they  will  see  thousands  of  things  begun  and  nothing  finished. 
They  will  see  that  nationalities  have  not  arranged  for  the 
settlement  of  little  petty  difficulties  without  going  to  war, 
and  slaying  millipaWnd  ruining  millions  more.     We  have 
learned  nothing  cjjpt  very  partially;  we  ha^e  done  noth- 
ing except  ve^  partially.     We  see  around  us  a  vast  amount 
of  plan  and  adaptation,  but  nothing  actually  geared  and  in- 
terworking.     If  the  world  is  not  in  a  new.  crude,  beginning 
state,  then  it  is  a  clumsy  failure.     If  system,  plan,  arrange- 
Bicnt  may   be   predicated   of  the    works   and  ways  of  the 
Almiu'hty,  then  is  this  world  in  its  infantile  state. 

Serontlli/.  The  world  will  continue  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  until  it  is  six  thousand  years  old,  when  Christ  will 
come  in  human  person,  and  the  entire  face  of  things  will  be 
changed.  » 

25 
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This  propo'sition,  with  nwist  cool  indifference  and  com- 
placeiicj,  d'-siin\e->  a  very  iiniiortant  liistoric  f»ek,  which  is 
vtholly  .md  undoubtedly  uutilue.  It  assumes  that  the  world' 
is  qiuiLiiiq  iiuisi  [s  tliis  Vue?  Is  the  world  growing 
T\or-e  111  iiioi  lis  and  ielif;ion,  olsig_it  j^rowing  better?  The 
latter,  most- a^'-uiedlj,  is  true.  A  very  hasty  and  superfi- 
cial ob-^eiv.ition,  \eiy  sectional  and  very  partial,  might  prove, 
OV  '.CLiu  to  prove,  othonvisc.  The  same  kind  of  observation 
would,  on  some  putiuular  days,  and  in  some  particular 
localities,  in  the  uionth  of  April,  prove  tliat  the  weather  was 
growing  coldoi,  and  that  summer  never  could  corae;  but  a 
compiu'-on  ol  pci  lods,  more  distant  from  each  other,  and 
moie  ircnei  il  as  to  lo(  iili.ty,  would  prove  that  summer  was 
regularly  and  unmistakably  approaching.  The  expcriencje 
of  one  man,  oftentimes,  may  be,  that  during  one  entire  day 
in  October,  the  weather  is  growing  loarm;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  seasons  have  forgotten  their  accustomed 
changes.  A  morejgeneral  experience  will  prove  the  very 
rever.se. 

And  so,  in  the  other  case,  lot  account  be  taken  of  the  en- 
tire world  at  any  two  periods  far  enough  distant  to  make 
an  observation,  say  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  years,  and 
who  will  not  say  the  world  is  improving  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion? WhafKas  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  in  the 
•  world  six  hundred  years  ago?  or  one  thousand,  or  two  thou- 
sand,  or  five  thousantl  years  ago?  Improvement  is  often-, 
times  seemingly  and  may  be  really,  somewhat  irregular;  and 
in  times  and  places  the  real  state  of  society,  in  this  regard, 
is  latent  to  our  observation.  It?  app^irs  better  or  worse 
than  it  really  is.  But  that  the  world  gniicrally  is  improv- 
ing regularly  and  very  considerably  in  morals,  in  religion,  ^ 
in  science,  arts,  industry,  in  every  thing  valuable  to  nian- 
4  kind,  is  a  truth  which  is  patent  to  the  observation  of  all 
men  of  observation.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  most  pal- 
pable historicf  facts. 

An  argument,  therefore,  that  holds  that  the  morals  and     , 
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religion  of  the  world  will  continue  to  grow  worse  and  tcorte 
until  six  thousand  years,  and  tfien  "a  new  dispensation'"^ 
kill  usher  in  and  take  matters  in  hand  to  improve  them, 
because  they  can  nob^ improve  them  under  such  a  dispensa- 
tion as  this,  can  not  be  a  good  one.  It  do|3  not  make  out  a 
case.  It  needs  no  opponent,  because  it  is  in  deadly  hostility 
with  itself.      "" 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  chronology.  The  second  coming  must- 
occur,  it  is  j^eld  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  among  late  writers, 
-at  the  close  of  just  six  thousand  years  from  the  creation  of 
■  Adam.  Some  consider  it  necessary  to  calculate  the  time  to 
the  very  month  and  day,  but  mostly  it  is  not  considered 
that  calculations  can  or  need  be  made  so  very  accurately. 
The  calculations  differ  somewhat,  or  are  considered  some- 
what uncertain.  They .  all  come  within  a  few  years — four  ' 
or  five  or  ton  at  most — so  they  can  not  set-down  the  exact 
time  of  the  event.  According  to  the  best  millennarian  au- 
thority the  true  time  is  about  1866,  or  certainly  from  that 
to  1870.  Some  considered  it  1864  or  18G5.  There  is  a 
little  uacertainty  in  our  chronology,  they  say. 

And  so,  such  scientific  chronology  as  this  is  put  forth  in 
printffd  books,  by  men  of  letters,  and  sold  in  book-stores,  and 
men  buy  and  read  them,  and  consider  them  respectable  for 
science  and  learning. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  simple,  well-known  truths  with 
regard  to  ancient  chronology?  There  is  no  ancient  chronol- 
ogy that  is  at  all  reliohle.  The  true  date  of  Bie  world  is  not 
known  with  any  reasonable  probability  within  one  thousand 
years;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  known  with  any  approach  to 
certainty  within  several  thousand  years.  This  may  appear 
strange  to  persons  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  inform, 
themselves  on  the  subject.  They  look  into  their  Bibles  and 
see  the  date  of  the  world  at  the  hlld  of  the  columns,  and 
they  regard  this  is  a  settled  matter.  But  they  are  greatly 
mistaken.  lu  many  Bibles  you  will  see  two  sets>of  chronol- 
ogies, varying  more  than  one  thousand  years  from  each  other. 
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The  variation  relates  to  very  ancient  times,  chiefly,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  to  the  period  before  the  flood. 

Ancient  chronology  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  per-- 
■plexing  subjects  known  to  learning;  and  it  is  one  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  science  will  never  be  able  to  settle  satisfactorily. 
The  dilTiculties  are  many  and  of  many  different  kinds.  To 
say  that  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject,  is  to  say  little  or 
nothing.  The  Bible,»inJeed,  teaches  but  very  little;  and  the 
question  is,  what  does  the  Bible  teach?  According  to  some 
modes  of  computation,  approved  by  some  scholars,  the  He- 
brew versions  jprill  place  the  flood  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1656,  while  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  places  it,  by  the  same 
modes  of  calculation,  in  the  year  1307,  and  the  Septuagint 
in  ,2202 ;  and  Joseplius,  authority -much  relied  upon  by 
scholars,  puts  it  in  2256.  Now,  here  is  a  variation  .of  al- 
most one  thousand  years  before  the  flood.  Other  modes  of 
calculation  differ  still  more  widely.  One  of  the  best  short 
treatises  on  this  subject  extant  is  in  Appleton's  New  Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia.  We  are  there  told  that  "the  estimates  of 
the  real  epoch  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  by  students  of  the 
Old  Testament,  vary  from  3616  to  0081  B.  C."  And^hese 
estimates  or  calculations,  even  the  outside  ones,  it  is  not 
pretended  by  any,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  though  others  difi'er  in  opinion  from 
them,  they  are  treated  with  profound  respect  and  consid- 
eration by  all  the  first  chronologers  known  to  literature. 

This  subject  has  had  the  extensive  labors  of  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  best  scholars.  iMany  have  devoted 
maay  yeaj's  to  its  study  and  research,  and  among  such  men 
we  mrre  differences  of  opinion,  not,  most  assuredly,  of  five  ■ 
or  six,  years,  but  of  more  than  three  Ihousand  three  hunilred  . 
years.  And  for  an  author,  pretending  to  write  with  scien- 
tific accuracy  on  this  subject,  and  give  out  that  the  chron- 
ological calculations  vary  five  or  six  or  ten  years,  is,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  sa)',  disgraceful. 

I  will  admit,  however,  because  it  is  true,  that  generally,  ♦ 
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among  scholars  who  have  devoted  study  to  this  subject,  it 
is  coiTsidcred  probable  that  we  can  approach,  with  reasonable 
belief,  to  within  from  one  thousand  to  sixteen  hundred  years 
of  the'  true  date  ot^  the  Adamic  creation.  Beyond  that  I  can 
not  admit,  because  it  is  not  true. 

Dr.  George  Smith,  of  England,  is  well  known  in  the  em- 
pire of  letters  as  one  of  the  first  authors  of  his  age.^^  He 
has  lately  issued  three  works  on  oriental  history,  viz:  "He- 
brew People,"  "Gentile  Nations,"  and  "Patriarchal  Age." 
In  the  last-named  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  this  sub- 
ject. He  examines,  at  some  length,  the  chronological  num- 
bers in  the  Hcbreio,  Samaritan,  and  Scpluagiut  versions  of 
the  Bible,  and  is  decidedly  of  the  belief  that  the  long  num- 
bers of  the  Septuagint  have  claims  to  correctness  decidedly  •■ 

■  Buperior  to  those  of  the  other  two.     This  opinion  on  this 
one  point  makes  the  world  now  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 

even  thousand  years  old.  Most  scholarB,  I  believe,  incline 
to  this  opinion.  Bishop  Usher  does  not  pretend  that  his 
system  is  correct.  He  claims,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that 
his  calculations  are.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  one  able 
Echolar  extantjBW-*flS  studied  the  subject  deeply,  who  will 
not,  in  one  ^pe  or  other,  admit  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  world,  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  was  six  thousand 
years  old  nearlv,  if  not  quite,  one  thousand  years  ago. 
And   yet,  without  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  uncer- 

■  tainties  investing  this  subject,  it  is  gravely  assumed,  as  an 
unquestioned  thing,  and  as  the  basis  of  an  extensive  scien- 
tific argument,  that  the  six  thousandth  year  of  the  world 
must  (K-cur  within  a  very  few  years  of  186G.     Such  debat- 

'  in"  needs  no  opposition,  because  a  case  is  not  made  out  ex- 
parte.  It  is  not  shown  that  it  is  certjiin  that  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  world  will  measure  out  six  thousand  years  within 
three  or  four,  or  even  within  five  hundred  or  one  thousand 
years,  of  1866.  An  ilfeu«  can  not  be  properly  joined,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  until  a  logical  issue  is  presented  |  that  is, 
until  the  aflarmant  first  makes  out  a  case. 
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It  might  then  be  asked  if,  indeed,  we  have  no  biblical 
chronology  that  is  reliable.  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  I 
am  under  no  more  obligations  to  answer  that  question'  than 
other  men  are.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  literature  of 
mankind.  I  have  stated  the  case  briefly,  but  correctly,  and 
I  hold  that  no  man,  even  partially  read,  will  for  one  mo- 
ment question  any  fact  ^U^ave  stated.  But,  secondly,  wo 
indeed  have  very  much  very  valuable  biblical  chronology. 
Since  about  the  period  of  Abraham  we  have  it  very'  nearly 
correct.  But  the  great  and  wide  uncertainties  lie  before 
the  flood.  In  that  period  we  not  only  have  no  chronology, 
but  we  have  no  history  of  any  sort,  or  next  to  none,  and 
the  lack  of  these  things  is  far  less  important  than  many 
would  suppose.  An  error  of  ten  thousand  years  in  the 
chronology  of  that  period. is  of  little  if  any  practical  dis- 
advantage; at  least  I  do  not  see  that  it' is  more  disadvan- 
tageous than  the  lack  of  other  history.  The  practical  in- 
conveniences of  an  unascertained  chronology  lie  mostly  in 
the  period  between  the  flood  and  Abraham. 
°  Fourthly.  The  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of'  Palestine,  £(nd  be  converted  to  the  true  faith.  Here, 
also,  we  have  an  argument  which,  whhout  opposition,  is 
unable  to  stand  alone.  What  is  the  true  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  this  proposition?  Who  are  to  be  restored?  Who 
are  *the  Jews,"  in  the  meaning  of  the  proposition?  So 
much  has  been  written,  and,  as  I  conceive,-  erroneously 
yrtitten,  on  this  subject,  that  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of 
^he  readef  for  a  few  minutes.  Please  to  lay  some  of  the 
books  aside  a  moment,  and  look  at  a  few  plain,  upqucs- 
tioned  biblical  facts  touching  this  subject. 
\  It  is  said  that  certain  Divine  promises  were  made  to  and 
respecting  the  lineal  posterity  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
which  are  yet  ,to  be  fulfilled;  and  they  are  construed  to 
mean  that  hereafter  this  lineal  posterity  will  reinhabit  Pal- 
estine, and  be  converted  to  Christianity. 

Now,  the  point  I  raise  is  this:  ^Is  it  possible  that  that 
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proposition  can  be  true  when  looked  at  in  connection  with 
unquestioned  historic  facts  which  stand  necessarilj*  con- 
nected with  it?  If  I  can  show  that  this  can  not  be  possible, 
then  I  need  not  argue  the  question. 

The  proposition  assumes  that  the  lineal  posterity  of  Jacob 
Btill  exist  in  the  world,  visibly  disUnct  from  other  races; 
that  they  are  not  Christians,  but  are  called  Jews,  and  so 
may  be  nationalized  and  converted  as  above,  and  settle  in  ^ 
Palestine.  Now,  if  this  is  in  itself  impossible,  then  we  need 
have  very  little  £o  do  with  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  re- 
specting it. 

Lft  us  look  at  some  unquestioned  history.  The  sons  of 
the  twelve  Patriarchs  and  their  families  formed  a  distinct 
people,  and  did  not  mix  generally  wi*  other  people,  during 
the  period  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt  and  during  the  journey 
in  the  wilderness,  the  whole  forming  a  period  of  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  I  say  they  did  not  mix  gener- 
ally, but  they  must  be  understood,  at  the  best  and  at  the 
first',  to  be  but  half-breed  descendants  of  Jacob  and  his  wives; 
for  Jacob's  sons  did  not  marry  their  sisters,  but  outside. 
'  »ut,  after  perhaps  two  or  three  generations,  they  tn^emar- 
ried  among  themselves. 

But  after  they  entered  the  promised  land,  this  was  no 
longer  the  case.  It  was  neither  their  law  nor  their  usage, 
from  that  lime  to  the  earning  of  Christ,  a  period  of  fifteen  hjn- 
dred  years,  to  so  intermarry  as  to  preserve  their  lineal  identity. 
I  am  aware  that  thi?  is  contrary  to  the  common  notion, 
but  it  accords  strictly  with  the  history  and  with  the  natural- 
ness and  reason  of  the  thing.  The  Israelitish  Chureh  was  a8 
exclusive,  as  it  must  needs  be;  but  the  lineal  birth-hne  was 
not  They  were  to  take  in  from  without  all  who  would  couio 
in  and  there  was  to  be  "no  difference"  between  these  and 
those  They  mixed  and  mingled  with  all  who  would  como 
in  among  them.  In  Esther  viii:  17,  it  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  "many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  Jews. 
To  become  a  Jew  was  to  identify  one'a  self  with  the  Church. 
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These  prnsely^es'  to  ,the  Church,  after  the  first  generation, 
beeanie  minslca  with  tlie  mass.  Nevertheless,  strai;;ht  lines 
of  geneolojrv  from  Jacob  were  very  preservible,  and  were 
actually  proservod,  as  is  well  known.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Church  frenerally,  very  generally,  rather  nomi- 
nally, wore  regarded  the  posterity  of  Jacob.  The  people 
prided  tbemi^elves  in  that  noble  and  ancient  ancestry,  and 
calloQ  themselves  Jacob.  There  was  g0  going  out,  or  very 
little,  but  <i  con,stant  coming  in,  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Secondly.  About  four  huudred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred 
j'cars  after  the  occupation  of  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  people 
divided  into  two  great  natiomllitieS;  each  claiming  to  be  the 
true  Church  and  lineage,  and  each  proselyting  what  they 
could.  One  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  large  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  were,  from  l\is  name,  called  JrtDS.  The  other 
was  the  "  Ten  Tribes,"  as  they  are  commonly  called.  They 
were  very  ho.stile  to  each  other  generally,  but  continued 
national  neighbors  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  i 
years,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  as  the  ten  tribes  were 
called,  ceased  to  exist.  The  people  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive into  other  countries,  and  have  not  boon  heard  of  since, 
except  that  age.^  afterward  a  mixed-blood  portion  of  them 
returned  and   formed  the  Samaritan  branch  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly.  Judah  still  retained  the  ancient  name,  but,  as  is 
Been,  wer<!  but  a  mixed-blood  portion  of  ancient  Israel. 
And,  in  something  over  one  hundred  years,  they  were  also 
carried  away  captive  to  a  foreign  country,  and  in  about  sev- 
enty years  a  portion,  and  but  a  small  portion,  of  them  re- 
turned to  Palestine. 

Now,  for  one  moment,  let  us  trace  the  Jewish  nation,  to 
whom,  as  a  whole,  these  ancient  promises  were  made,  through' 
the  history  of  this  captivity,  and  see  where  we  find  them  at 
the  close  of  it.  Nearly  or  somewhere  about  one-half  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  in  seventy  years  Ihei/  rrtunied. 
Who  returned?  Josephus  tells  us  that  forty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  returned.     Not  much  more  than 
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a  mere  handful  of  the  leading , families  Veturned  to  Pales-  . 
.  tine.  And  what  became  of  the  remainder,  the  great  body 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin?  Like  other  people 
of  those  ages,  they  mixed  and  mingled  with  the  people  of 
earth,  and,  in  a  very  few  generations,  lost  their  national 
JewiJh  identity  forever.  These  promises,  then,  so  made,  as 
is  supposed,  to  Jacob,  as  a  whole,  now-follow  not  even  this 
b'rauch  of  a  branch  of  Jacob's  posterity,  but  those  forty-two 
thousand  people. 

And  then,  fourthly,  in  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  after  this,  a  very  important  change  took  place  in  the 
lineal  history  of  this  now  small  remnant  of  mixed-blood 
people;  and,  meanwhile,  the  influx  from  without  was  con- 
stant, intermingling  a  foreign  blood  from  without.  The 
Savior  came,  and  the  Jews,  as  this  remnant  was  now  called, 
divided  again.  In  this  division  it  is  not  known  which  was 
the  largei^and  which  the  smaller  portion.  Tlie  one  portioii,  . 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Apostles,  remaining  firm  in  the 
Scripture?,  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  now  constituted 
the  great  Apo'stolic  Church,  no  other  person  taking  any 
part  "therein.  And  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it 
had  spread  into  great  proportions,  and  over  vast  countries, 
it  was  still  exclusively  composed  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Church  which  was  called  Jewish  before  the  crucifixion. 
The  other  portion  of  the  Church  apostatized  from  the  re- 
litrion  of  their  Scriptures,  and  set  up  a  false  religion  in  op- 
position to  Christ  and  the  Bible.  This  apostate  portion  of 
the  Church  took,  or  rather  retained,  the  name  of  Jews. 
No  body  cared  what  name  they  went  by,  and  the  other  party  ^ 
took  the  name  of  Christians. 

It  is  a  most  egregious  blunder  to  suppose  that  modern 
Jews  maintained  the  ancient  Jewish  religion.  Christians— 
that  is,  that  portion  of  the  Jewish  Church  which  received 
Christ— maintained  their  ancient  feithj  in  that  they  main- 
tained the  Christ  of  it.  Thofie  who  repudiated  Christ  repu- 
diated the  Old  Testament  religion;  for,  exclude  Christ  from 
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the  Old  Testament,  and  what  religion  have  you  got  left? 
None.  You  liave  got  some  names,  and  history,  and  forms, 
and  manipulations,  but  you  have  no  religion  left  but  deism. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews — the  people  so-called — 
since  the  apostolic  days. 

I  can  not  afford  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  here ;  but  the 
reader  may  .find  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  elaborated  in 
my  work  on  the  "  Identity  of  Judaism  and  Christianity." 
But  tl^e  arc  some-of  the  simple,  unquestioned,  historic  facts. 
r,  when  we  are  told  about  "</ie  Jews,"  and  are  desired 
nderstand  thereby  the  entire  living  progeny  of  Jacob  as 
an/exclusive  race,  we  are  required  to  do  that  which  is 
early  impossible.    There  is  no  such  exclusive  race.     There 

no  such  people  existing.  There  is  indeed  a  distinct  peo- 
pie  in  the  world,  which  every  body  sees,  called  Jews,  but 
they  are  only  a  small  vipostate  remnant  of  a  fragment  of  a 
portion  of  a  very  impure  blood,  descending  in  fragmentary 
lines  from  Jacob. 

But  where  is  Jacob  to-day?  Most  assuredly  he  does  not 
eJist  as  a  distinct  people.  These  promises,  we  are  t»*d, 
,,-.jin  to  the  desc^dants  of  Jacob.  This  can  not  be. 
'WHb  are  you  goinglp  restore?  The  proposition  fails  for 
of  support  in  its  own  ex-parte  frame-work.  These 
p/esent  Jews  might,  for  aught  that  I  know,  be  restored  or 
glthered  together  nationally,  preternaturally,  or  supcrnat- 
uiVlly,  in  Tennessee  or  in  Palestine;  but  that  would  do 
nothing  toward  meeting  these  promises,  for  they  pertain,  we 
are  told,  to  the  entire  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob  and  n6ne 
others. 

This  is  no  place  for  prophetic  fexcgcsis,  but  I  can  not 
but  suggest  tjiat  the  Prophets  are  misinterpreted. 

But  to  this  personal  second  comipg  of  Christ,  in  manner 
and  form,  as  is  set  forth  by  millennarian  writers,  I  have  a 
far  weightier  objection  than  is  set  forth  above.  It  repmU- 
ates  the  remedial  system  of  grace  v:g  call  Christianiti).  Is 
Christianity  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  better  systeip?    Has  it 
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'proved  itself  a  flulure?  boes  it  lack  the  vital  elements  of 
perfectability?  W.ho  arc' the  who  have  tested  it  and  dem- 
onstrated its  inefficiency?  Who  has  shorn^  its  locks  and 
infused  the  curdling  bloojl  of  imbecility  into  tls  veins?  Can 
a  few  dashes  of  rhetoric  and  a  volume  of  hypercriticism 
upon  a  few  doubtful  passages  of  Scripture  set  the  Bible 
against  the  Gospel  of  iesus  Christ?  Is  this  Gospel  no 
longer  the  Gospel  of  salva  ion?  I  will  not  believe  it.  It  has, 
in  te'n  thousand  times  tctj  thousand  instances,  proved  iUelf 
fully  capable  of  wielding  the  very  povjer  of  Qod  unto  sal- 
vation. Its  simple  instrumentality,  geared  as  it  is,  and  with 
the  Savior  where  he  is,  is  capable  of  wielding  infinite  power, 
and  of  applying  it  to  all  the  widely  diversified  wants  of 
mankind,  in  all  the  varied,  avenues  of  human  misfortune. 
In  its  own  very  letter  it  claims  ability  to  renovate  this 
world,  and  make  it  a  world  of  sinless,  happy  peopk,  where 
every  man  shall  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and'Tiis  God 
supremely.  It  claims  to  be  a  Gospel  without  any  earthly, 
fleshly  emperorship  in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  now  I  hold  it  to  be  a  question  of  some  importance 
whether  this  remedial  system  of  ^ace  and  recovering  sal- 
vation js  w^at  it  purports  to  be.  If  it  is,  indeed,  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  world,  why  was  it  instituted?  To 
what  valuable  purpose  was  this  atonement  for  sin — this  sys- 
tem of  faith,  this  vicarious  suffering,  this  sacrifice,  this  pres- 
ently-working plan  of  salvation,  which  is  notoriously  out- 
side and  irrespective  of  a  fleshly,  earthly  second-coming? 
One  of  the  best  millennarian  writers  I  have  seen  on  the  second 
coming,  says,  in  so  many  words,  "  My  Bible  tells  me  of  no 
millennium  which  existing  processes  are  to  bring  about." 
And  so  we  have  an  open  and  express  repudiation  of  what 
we  call  the  plan  of  salvation,  or  the  Christian  religion. 
These  "existing  processes"  won't  do! 

Whatever  verbal  criticism  may  be  given  to  the  expression 
of  our  Savior  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  understand  him  to  mean  that  his  kingdom 
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not  cLiy  icas  not,  but  was  not  to  be  of  this  world.  An3 
from  all  we  learn  of  him  and  his  character,  his  office  and 
his  work,  from  his  inseparable  identity  with  the  Divinity,_ 
from  'hi's  relation  to  mankind,  from  his  mediatorial  position 
and  enterprise,  his  manner  of  working  the  work  of  human 
redemption  and  restoration  to  the  favor  of  God,  of  bringing 
back  this  revuitod  world  to  its  orbit  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  loyalty — 'from  all  this,  and  much  more,  we  plainly  see 
that  his  work  does  not  call  for  a  forum  among  men,  for  a 
position  of  human  power,  for  a  civil  throne,  for  a  place  in 
the  hustings. 

According  to  the  whole  tendr  of  Bible  religion,  from  the 
primo^-al  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  .should  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent  to  the  last  amen  of  the  apocaliptic 
lessons,  there  is,  in  the  wide  world  and  work  of  mediatorial 
power  and  benevolence,  no  place  for  a  temporal  scepter,  no 
use  for  a  mere  worldly  theater,  no  sense  nor  reason  in  mere 
mundane  political  jurisdiction.  The  idea  changes  radically 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Divine'  administration.  The  religion 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  becomes  a  nullity.  We  are  no 
longer  to  have  faith  in  his,!«tofiii}g  mefits  and  vicarious 
death,  but  in  the  political  emperorship  of  the  man  Jesus. 
The  Savior  of  the  world,  as  he  is.  becomes  a  nullity.  The 
Prophets  wci'e  not  teachers  of  practical  religious  truth.  The 
Apostles  were  mistaken  as  to  the  essential  work  and  office 
of  Christ;  and  of  him  himself  it  may  no  Inntrer  be  said  that 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  once  offered,  he  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  his  Gospel.  We  now  learn  that  he 
is  to  bring  these  things  to  light  bv  means  of  a  human  sword, 
wielded  upon  an  empci'or's  throne. 

I  can  not  exchange  the  old  religion  for  the  new.  No, 
nor  can  I  entertain  the  proposition  to  dff^so.  Being  com- 
mitted to  the  former  absolutely,  I  can  not  admit  the  latter 
as  a  competitor,  nor  even  weigh  its  boastful  claims  to  rival- 
ship  with  either  the  philosophy  or  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible.     Being  a  Christian,  I  havVjmarded   this  craft,  and 
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have  weighed  my  anchor  and  committed  myself  to  the  sea. 
You  may  eulogize  your  long-boat,  and  tell  me  it  is  newer 
and  better  suited  to  some  shoal  waters  over  which  we  may 
have  to  pass.     It  may  be  painted  like  a  life-boat,  but  I  fear 
it  is  a  death-boat.     Candidly,    I'm  afraid   of  it.     I  don't  _ 
believe   there   iS   or  can   be  any  other  bark   under  heaven, 
among  men,  by  which  we  must  be  borne  above  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  these  waters  but  this  Gospel,  as  it  is  now 
working.     AH  it  requires  is  to  be  worked  more  efficiently. 
The  Savior,  as  he  is  and  lohere  he  is,  proposes  to  you  and 
to  inland  to  all  who  have  lived  before,  as  well  as  to  the 
millwns   who   shall   fol.low   us,   that,  by   and   through    this 
Gospel,  and  without  any  civil  rule  or  second  coming,  "  about 
186C,"  we   shall   be   so    far   elevated  above  mundane  mis- 
fortune—the mire  and  clay,  of  all  possible  earthly  degen- 
eracy—that we   shall   be  brought  right  into  personal  and 
happy  eommuuion  with  Almighty  God;  and   that  by   this 
means,  and  this  alone,  the  long-lost  glories  of  Eden  shall 
return  to  earth,  «nd   the  bowers  of  sinless   paradiso  shall 
adorn  and   embellish  every  plain,  and  every  mountain,  and 
every  hill-side,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  in  all  this  green 
earth.     That   is   enough.     More   than   this  ^Chris>t  himself 
could  not  do  in  any  changed  position,  nor  by  any  means 
conceivable  t»  my  understanding.     So,  I  don't  need    these 
BO-ealled  second-coming  advantages.     Pardon  me  if  I  reckon 
them  dear  at  the  asking.     Rich  as  I  am  I'n  the  inheritance 
of  all  the  affluence  of  Christ's  salvation  under  the  Gospel, 
these  little  earthly  things  would   not  be  greatly  desirable. 
Perhaps  an  audience  and  beneficiaries  among  those  who  arc 
more   needy,   who   are    not   Christiaus,    might   be   secured. 
Beggars,  I  am  told,  are  grateful  for  small  favors,  but  kings 
and'priesta  unto  God  are  already  the  proprietors  of  a  city, 
the  very  foundations  of  which  are  garnished  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones;  and  the  twelve  gates  arc  twelve  pearls, 
every  several  gate  is  of  one   pearl,  aud  the  streets   of  the 
city  are  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass.    And  there 
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is  no  temple  therein  (nor  emperor's  throne),  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it;  and  this 
city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine 
in  it  J  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof.  _  " 


CHAPTER    LXXXI.  - 

CONCERNING   THE' PHILOSOPHY   AND   SUFFICIENCY  OP  THE 
'  '  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION   AS   it  NOW  IS. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  nature  as  well  as  of  God. 
It  is  a  complete  fystem,  adapted  to  all  the  possible  wants 
and  woes  of  mankind.  There  is  not  a  malady,  there  is  not 
a  difiSculty,  there  is  not  a  want  nor  woe  nor  misfortune, 
private,  public,  individual,  social,  personal,  nor  national,  in 
all  the  wide  world  of  man,  that  it  will  not  cure  perfectly. 
It  gears  itself  perfectly  and  easily,  naturally  and  philosoph- 
ically, into  all  the  varieties  of  exigence  and  circumstance  in 
which  man  can  possibly  be  found,  with  adequate  power  to 
restore  him  from  every  disability  which  is  in  any  way  con- 
sequent upon  the  acts  of  Adam.  Let  it  be  worked.  Noth- 
ing more  is  needed.  It  is  not  su'sceptible  of  change  nor  of 
alteration  except  for  the  worse.  Let  man  work  up  to  it,* 
and  all  is  well. 

And  it  is  not  only  adapted  to  individuals,  but  to  the  race. 
Its  promise  and  undertaking  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the 
ffll,  not  partially  but  wholly.  Its  undertaking  is  to  hand 
back  the  entire  world  to  God  cleansed  and  renovated,  and 
as  free  from  sin  as  when  it  ciftnc  from  his  plastic  hand. 
-  By  Christianity  I  mean  the  religion  written  in  the  Bible, 
as  it  is  and  has  been— the  religion  of  Abel,  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  Apostles,  and  of  all  pious  men  who  live  now. 
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.  In   the   progress    of  these  workings,  practically,  several 

things  became  necessary  as  parts  of  the  plan  in  its  begin- 
ning" stages.     The  flood  and  ministry  of  Noah;   the  calling 
'   *        and  mission  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the 
twelve  Patriarchs;  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
.^^,       in  the  deliverance  from  bondage  there,  their  journey  in  the 
■  wilderiiess  and  occupation  of  Palestine ;  the  mission  of  Moses 
'      'and  his  successors,  the  Prophets,  and  of  John  the  Baptist. 
y  All  these  things  dropped  in  as  parts  of  the  pupilage  system. 

Each  thing  was  necessary  in  its  place,  and  each  served  its 
/        appropriate  part;  and  then  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
fleshly  person  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary.     All  this  work  is 
susceptible  of  a  clear  and  philosophical  explanation,  though 
.      .,        the  explanation  can  not  be  properly  introduced  here. 

Then  God  addressed  himself  to  the  world  as  H  is.     He 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  enact  a  system  of  religion;  he 
revealed  the  system  which  existed   in  the  very   trylj}  and 
philosophy  of  nature.     Any  other  arrangement  w3<nd  have 
'•  infringed  upon  primary  truth  and  natural  justice.     All  was 

addressed  to  the  human  constitution  in  all  its  variety,  and 
».  to  the  springs  of  human  action  and  motive  wherever  human 

action  and  motive  exist. 

When  God,  in  Christ,  had  finished  his  work  on  earth— 

-         that  which  pertained  to  earth  and  required  the  vestments 

'  of  humanity— he  laid  aside   those  vestments  as   being  no 

longer  useful,  and  renewed  his  essentia!  spirituality.     The 

Apostles  were  instructed  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 

way.     Miracles  pertain  naturally  to  a  beginning  state,  and 

so  they  discontinued.     Improvement  follows  improvement; 

nature  works  onward.     When  Christ  retired  from  maqhood, 

the  preliminaries  of  salvation  were  all  settled.     Now  noth- 

•      '     "        ing  is  to  be  done  but  to  work  the  system. 

,  ■  Christ  did  not  leave  the  world,  and  go  awwj  to  some  other 

place,  in  the  sense  that  he  might  come  hack  .again  at  some 

future  time.     He  yAere  all  the  while,  as  fully,  truly,  and 

efficiently  as  whei^me  preached  on  the  Mount.     There  is  no 
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Soiny  aii:ay  nor   coming   ng.iin,   as   we  would   apply   these'* 
terms  to  human  persons.     These  words,  or  those  from  which 
thoy  are  triiuslated*  mean  by  going  away  that  his  mode  of 
existence  becomes  so  changed  as  to  become  invisible  to  us^^ 
And  he  may  bo  said  to  come  again  as  his  sin-subduing  power 
in  tlio  Holy  Ghost  may  be  more  apparent  and  his  name  he 
more  glorified  among  men.     The  Savior  is   hot  only  here 
now,  but  here  in  Uie  most  appropriate  and  efficient  manner 
possible.     For  tire  Savior  to  introduce   himself  again  in  a 
fleshly,  human  form  would  certainly  put  au  end  to  Chris-     ' 
tianity — the  Christianity  of  Scripture— and  introduce  some- 
thiiti/  (he.  1 

A  visible  second -coming  woul(J  be  unwise  and  unphil- 
osophical.  The  truths  of  religion  are  innate,  independent,  , 
and  immutiible.  And  now  there  arc  but  two  ways  in  which 
truth  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  and  impress  the 
mind.  'These  two  ways  are  by  Icnotclcdgc  and  by  faith,  or 
'  by  what  we  see  and  by  what  we  believe.  And  we  are  So 
constituted  that  the  oftener  we  see  a  truth  the  less  it  affects 
us;  while  the  oftener  we  believe,  or  dwell  upon  a  truth  be- 
lieved and  not  seen,  the  more  it  inlorcsses  us.  This  is  an 
important  principle  in  humaii  natur*  and  one  to  which  re- 
ligion must  needs  adapt  itself.  Any  thing,  no  matter  how 
important,  frcf|ucntly  .seen,  loses  its  power  upon  us;  while 
a  truth  believed  and  often  brought  before  the  mind,  in- 
creases in  its  power  and  impresses  us  more  and  more. 

And  so,  a  Christ  frequently  seen  would  soon  be  no 
Christ  to  us.  He  would  become  commonplace  and  entirely 
uninteresting  in  a  .short  time.  While  wo  all  know  that  the 
Savior,  in  his  present  attitude,  believed  in  and  dwelt  upou 
in  the  mind  by  faith,  in9reases  our  reverence  and  challenges 
more  antf  more  our  adoration  aud  holy  feeling.  Our  re- 
ligion is  ej^kntl)'  philosophical. 

Christ  t^^ve  in  the  world  would  be  but  one  raan  among 
mauy  millions.  With  many  there  would  be  ureat  curiosity 
to  got  a  sight  of  him;  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  they 
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would  be  disappointed.  They  saw  a  jnan,  but  no  evidence 
of  his  bein"-  the  Savior.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  men  would 
be  turned  away  from  ^lat  we  no^V  call  religion,  and  atten- 
tion would  be  directed  to  the  great  Man,  and  the  religion 
of  faith  in  God  would  be  changed  into  speculations,  dis- 
putes, and  curiosity  about  mere  worldly  facts,  their  char- 
actei'  and  effects. 

Again:  This  thing  we  call  religion  requires  but  one  single 
change  in  the  moral  affairs  of  mankind.  It  requires  the 
implantation  of  obedience,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  nothing 
more.  .But  obedience  is  by  no  means  the  mere  doing  of 
such  things  as  we  are  commanded  to  do.  There  is  prop- 
erly no  obedience  but  affectionate  obedience;  that  is,  the 
doing  of  things  commanded  for  the  sake  of  the  command — 
from  a  sincere  wish  to  obey. 

Now,  how  is  this  principle  to  be  engendered  in  the  soul 
and  become  universal  by  means  of  mere  commands  addressed 
to  the  external  senses?  The  thing  is  impossible.  As  it  is, 
the  command  laid  nakedly  upon  the  soul,  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  naturally  to  beget  and  insj)ire  love  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  assimilation  to  the  character  which  Christ  ex-  . 
bibitcd  when  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows.  The  spiritual  com- 
mands which  religion  now  imposes,  tend  always  t«  the  in- 
crease of  affectionate  obedience. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  what  is  to  become  of  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  as  we  now  understand  them,  and  which 
stand  out  in  such  collossal  beauty  and  grandeur  before  the 
admiration  of  heaven  and  earth?  With  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonsbip,  how  wquld  it 
comport  with  a  visible,  fleshly  Savior?  Christianity  comes 
to  an  end— is  superseded  by  entirely  new  principles.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  everlasting  Father,  Uie  Prince  of  Peace,  has  now 
permanently  become  a  man,  living  in  a  certain  city,  in  a 
brick  house,  and  is  a  neighbor  to  Mr.  Sipith  and  Mr.  Jonea. 
He  holds  a  very  high  civil  office,  and  also  exercises  tai^y^ 
tary  mle.  He  has  many  servants,  domestics  and  others,some 
■26  ■  . 
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of  whom  iittend  to  his  finances,  to  see  that  other  men  don't 
defraud  him.  We  are  not  told  how  he  is.  to  get  into  office; 
but  his  government  is  to  be  monarchical,  apt  so  is  to  bo 


unphilosophical  and  contrary  t(j  nature. 

Nature  and  the  world  and  mankind,  it  is  presumed,  are 
to  continue  to  be  th^  same  as  now,  and  so  this  second  com- 
ing must  comport  with  practical  life.  Or  if  not — if  nature 
and  the  constitution  of  man  are  to  be%adically  changed  and 
become  something  else  enth-ely,  someUiing  of  whiclv»-4fe 
have  no  knowledge  and  can  understand  nothing,  then  we 
are  talking  about  nothing — we  are  not  interchanging  ideas. 
Any  other  words  might  as  well  be  used  as  second  coming; 
for  in  that  case,  addressed  to  the  human  understanding,  they 
mean  nothing.  • 

If  we  are  talking  about  Jesus  Christ  living  here  lik,e  one 
of  us,  and  being  a  king  or  emperor,  why,  be  it  so.  Let  us 
80  understand  it.  The  thing  is  conceivable,  and  might  be 
80.  I  want  to  understand  the  proposition  in  a  plain,  nat- 
ural way.  The  objection  I  have  to  it  is,  that  it  is  unphil- 
osophical, unreasonable,  and  unnatural ;  at  war  with  revealed 
religion,  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the  character  of  God. 
It  sets  the  Almighty  against  the  divinity,  and  overturns  a 
system  of  religion  which  was  calculated  and  intended  to 
elevate  man  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  high  Social  destiny  and 
to  communion  with  his  God. 


-^  t 
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CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

CONCERNINO  THE  ATTEMPTED  DEGRADATION  OF  JEHOVAH 
TO  AN  EARTHLY  EMPERORSHIP— A  GLANCE  AT  ITS  RA- 
TIONALE. .        • 

This  subject,  if  treated  rationally  and  practically,  must 
be  done  in  plain  common  language.  To  be  understood,  we 
must  speak  ^ybat  we  ipeau.  To  describe  and  understand 
plain,  natural,  woj-ldly  things,  we  need  no  oriental,  alle- 
gorical phraseology.  If  Jesus*  Christ  is  goiflig  to  live  again, 
in  fleshly  form,  in  this  world,  and  bf  a  king  or  emperor, 
and  by  his  power  put  down  other  kings  ancl  empires,  and 
be  a  civil  ruler  among  men — if  these  things  are  going  to 

"come  to  pass  now,  in  18C6  or  1867,  or  in  two  or  three  years 
at  most  from  18G6— then  let  us  look  at  it  practically,  nat- 
urally, aud  rationally.  The  thing  is  as  dearly  conceivable 
as  that  tiie  present  Emperor  of  France  will  be  superseded 
by  some  other  certain  person,  or  that  the  President  of  tho 
United  Stipes  will  be  superseded  by  some  certain  person, 
either  by  election  or  usurpation,  or  in  some  other  way.  All 
these  or  any  other  political  changes  are  possible,  so  far  as 

\e  know.  It  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  understand 
t\xt  all  North  America,  or  all  the  continent,  might  become 
oiA  g<h-ernmenl^ — any  Knd  of  government — or  that  all 
Mrope  and  America  might  be  consolidated  in  one  govern- 
ment. Any  national  and  political  changes  might  happen. 
Then  let  us  look  practically  and  rationally  at  the  civil  and^ 
political  change  which  the  millennarian  writers  tell  us  will 
come  about  now,  in  a  year  or  two.  ,  If  natural  men  continue 
to  live  here,  then,  with  Jesus  Christ,  or  any  one  else,  to  be- 
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come  universal  emperor,  the  civil  changes  must  have  some 
natural  aspects  easily  understood. 

Then  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  either  be 
thrust  out  of  office  by  violence  or  be  induced  to  resign  vol- 
untarily, or  to  hold  his  office  as  a  provincial  governor,  sub- 
ordinate, in  a.  civil  and  political  sense,,  to  the  universal 
emperor  of  all  the  provinces;  and  this  will  also  be  the  case 
with  the  emperor  of  Frante  and  llussia,  the  queen  or  king 
of  England  and  Spain,  etc.,  and  also  of  every  little  petty 
governnient  in  Africa  and  Asia;  and  China  and  Ja'][>an,  too, 
must  fall  into  rank  and  do  likewise. 

And  then  these  changes  are  to  come  about  in  some  prac- 
tical way.  We  Can  suppose,  it  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  other  channels  of  information,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  assumed  man's  form,  and  lives  in  New  York,  or 
London  or  Jerusalyli,  or  somewhere  else,  and  that  he  is 
recognized  as  a  monarch  about  to  assume  civil  rule  in  all 
the  earth.  Such  intelligence,  however^ttcsted,  would  scarcely 
attract  attention.  Not  a  king  would  listen  to  it  nor  vacate 
his  throne.  True  or  false,  the  announcements  would  bo 
laughed  at  wherever  they  would  attract  sufficient  attention. 
These  who  professed  to  ha%-e  seen  and  conversed  with  him 
would  be  treated  like  thtrothers. 

The  so-called  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  indeed 
no  very  new  thing.  It  has  happened  many  times.  About, 
1834,  one  Matthias,  in  Jersey  City,  claimed  to  be  Christ, 
and  was  publicly  known  for  several  years.  He  spent  much 
of  his  timewi  New  York,  and  a  number  of  first-class  per- 
sons firmly  iWIieved  in  him;  and  I  ehaaced  to  have  such 
a  private  and  personal  knowledge  of  his  history,  that  I  could 
relate  some  most  marvelous  facts  touching  the  credulity  of 
some  persons  in  regard  to  his  claims.  His  private,  do- 
mestic infiuence  over  some  families  knew  no  bounds.  And 
it  is  probable  the  man  himself  may  have  been  as  much 
duped  as  others  were. 

I  allude  to  cases  of  this  sort  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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/araging  a  true  Clirist  by  the  production  of  false  ones,  but 
to  show  that  a  possible  true  one  would  have  the  same  fate. 
U-cu  are  going  to  continue  as  they  are,  with  such  slow, 
gradual  changes  as  natural  means  will  bring  about,  or  they 
will  be  moved  and  cluinged  unnaturally  or  violently  by 
miraculous  force.  AVe  are  to  presume  the  former;  for  if 
the  latter  is  to  be  the  case,  then  none  of  us  know  what  we  ,  .. 
are  talking  about.  We  can  reason  only  by  predicating  our 
thoughts  of  the  things  around  us,  and  by  drawing  natural  J 

inferences.     And  as  the  world  now  is,  there  would  be  littl8\^^/     ^ 
or  no  differeuce  between  a  true  and  a  false  Christ,  so  far  as 
his  reception  in  the  world  is  concerned.  .  •  ' 

It  is  assumed  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  /f^/i/y /orm,  would 
exercise  immense  moral  and  religious  influence  over  the 
world;   but  this  is*a  mere  naked  assumption,  with  neither  .^ 

reason,  analogy,  nor  revelation  to  support  it.     He  exercises        .■ 
more  influence  now,  where  he  is,  than  he  did  when  he  ^^fs 
visible  and  wore  the  clothing  of  flesh.     It  is  by  no  means  • 

true  that  Jehovah  is  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
merely  adventitious  means  of  using  such  worldly,  fleshly, 
and  social  instruments  as  you  and  I  would  resort  to  to  ef- 
fect such  purposes  as  pertain  to  thcdiviuity. 

Indeed,  there  never  was  any  such  coming  into  the  world 
on  the  part  of  the  Savior  as  Millenuarians  seem  to  sup 
pose;  indeed,  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  that  he  went  away  again.  No  Christian  man  believes 
that  these  words  are  u.sed  in  any  sort  of  literal  sense.  They 
are  highly  figurative,  and  represent  a  mere  appearance,  and 
by  no  mtani  a  reality.  He  is  no  more  here  otahtentdit  one 
time  than  at  an  other.     What  was  called  the  "coming"  of  ; 

Christ  before,  was  no  real  coming  at  all,  any  more  than  it 
was  a  going.  It  was  the  manifesting  of  tire  Godhead  to  our 
senses.     And  this  was   not  done   for  the   purpose,  by  any  ' 

means,  of  giving  Christ  power,  or  additional  power  in  the 
world,  but  for  very  difiierent  purposes. 
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II  remains  therefore  to  be  shown,  or  at  least  there  should 
be  produced  some  testifliony  of  some  kind  which  would  go 
to  show,  that  the  Savior  would  possess  move  moral  and  re- 
ligious power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  i"  a  fleshly 
form,  and  as  the  civil  ruler  of  the  people,  than  in  his  pres- 
ent position  and  relation  to  mankind. 

This  has  not  only  not  been  attempted  to  be  showji,  but 
the  supposition  would  seem  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  even  ridiculous.  Look  at  it,  a  moment  in  the 
plain,  practical  light  of  common  sense. 

AVc  are  to  suppose  him  to  appear  in  thii  world,  as  it  is,  and 
to  be  a  man,  like  other  men,  with  the  exception  that  he  is 
Messiah;  and  that  those  who  can  be  induced  to  do  so,  will 
hclievc  that  he  is.  Well,  all  this  we  have  seen  once,  and 
his  human  appearance  did  not  seem  to  give  him  additional 
power  even  in  the  little  province  of  Palestine,  much  less  in 
the  world  at  large.  Generally  ho  was  unknown;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  acquaintance,  some  three  hundred 
mij^fin  extent,  in  the  couri.e  of  his  life,  he  commanded 
even  the  respect  of  only  a  few  thousand  Jews.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  him  only  as  a  by-word,  and  he  has  not  even  a 
place  in  their  history.  ' 

To  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  enforce  order  and  good 
behavior,  to  spread  and  inculcate  good  morals,  and  to  deepen 
religious  truth  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  by  means  of  a 
personal,  human  agency,  is,  in  my  view,  to  degrade  him  to 
a  degree  bordering,  at  least,  upon  sacrilege.  He  would  live 
in  some  city,  or  town,  or  country,  in  a  certain  house,  and 
other  men  and  families  would  be  his  neighbors;  he  would 
'hold  what  is  commonly  esteemed  a  somewhat  higher  office 
than  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Napoleon,  or  these  and  those 
other  men,  many  of  whom  at  least  are  distinguished  more 
for  ignorance  and  wickedness  than  for  higher  and  better 
qualities.  It  might  be  said  or  imagined,  perhaps,  that  ha 
was  an  emperor,  and  that  his  civil  jurisdiction  extended 
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beyond  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Pacific,  buj^ly  and 
practically  the  thing  is  impossible;  and  neither  poetry, 
romance,  nor  rhetoric  can  make  it  otherwise. 
.  To  look  at  this  thing  in  any  practical  light  imaginable, 
stripped  of  the -romance  and  oriental  verbiage  in  which 
it  is  clothed,  it  humiliates  the  name  and  the  greatness  of 
Jehovah,  and  brings  down  his  crown  from,  the  high  and 
pure  emperorship  of  the  universe  to  the  dirty  shambles  of 
earthly  contention,  in  a  manner  which,  in  my  eye,  looks 
abominiiblel  And  to  what  purpose?  ^or  what  good? 
Why?  What  advantage  is  there  or  can  thdre  be  in  it? 
These  are  questions  which  are  not  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  wild  cry,  "He's  coming!  he's  coming!"     Indeed^  -. 

he  is  not  "coming,"  in  that  sense,  for  he  is  here  now.     He        ^ 
has  never  been  aw"iy.    '  . 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  we  have  from  miUennarians 
on  the'  subject  is  vague,  indefinite,  impracticable,  and  so 
void  of  detailed  description  and  naturalness  that  no  man 
can  understand  and  comprehend  it.     There  is  a  wild  sensa-  . 

tional  cry  about  "  coming,  coming ; "  but  this,  however  much 
of  oriental  flourish  or  displays  of  rhetoric  there  may  be 
about  it,  does  not  meet  the  case.  This  is  a  reasonable  and 
natural  world,  and  the  men  in  it  are  natural  men,  and  we  4 
can  understand  only  natural  things  when  men  and  govern- 
ments and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  Hie,  are  spoken  of  I 
defy  any  man  who  believes  in  millennarianism  and  sec- 
ond coming,  as  they  paint  itr-for  they  do  not  describe  it— 
-  to  tell  me  whi-t  it  "  that  he  believes,  and  make  his  belief 

Jit  the  existing  facts  of  this  world  now  around  us. 
"■  What  conceivable  form  and  circumstance  must  attend  the 
second  coming  in  order  that  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  kings,  emperors,  princes,  pr&idents, 
.  nobles,  officials,  generals,  admirals,  and  subalterns,  taking 
them  as  they  are,  should  be  induced  to  relinquish  their  offi- 
ces,  give  up  their  existing  governments,  and  submit  to  the 
rule  of  some  new  emperor  or  prince  said  to  be  Christ?      ' 
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"What  care  tlieso  lii^h-headod,  ambitious  officials,  ninc-teiiths 
of  them,  for  Christ?  For  a  little  promotion  and  a  few 
tlioupand  dollars,  they  would  hurl  him  from  his  throne  to- 
day, if  they  could.  Look  at  these  nicu  as^  they  are,  and 
then  decide  these  questions.  To  influence  men,  you  must 
approach  them  through  natural  channels  and  with  natural 
instruments.    , 

And  I  repeat  that  the  supposed  second-coming  must  be 
an  introduction  to  this  world  as  it  now  is,  in  its  present  con? 
ditiou.  It  is  to  meet  nature  as  we  now  sec  it,  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  of  society  as  they  now  exist.  Man,  with 
Buch  habitudes,  passions,  susceptibilities,  desires,  and  feel- 
ings as  we  now  sec,  is  to  meet  and  receive  the  Savior  in 
the  form  of  a  man.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  why,  bc.it  so; 
we  must  meet  it  and  look  upon  it  in  that  light.  But  if  this 
is  not  so,  and  the  system  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
things  is  to  be  changed,  so  that  Jesus,  in  coming,  is  to  meet 
some  unknown  and  different  state  of  mankind  and  of  nature 
from  what  we  now  see,  then  what  are  we  arguing  about? 
In  this  supposition  nothing  is  affirmed,  nothing  is  denied 
on  the  subject.  The  argUulcnt  is  about  nothing  conceiva 
ble  by  the  huma'b  understanding.  The  whole  subject,  in 
gross  and  in  delail,  lies  entirely  beyond  the  human  intellect 
as  we  are  now  constituted.  In  this  case,  to  say  that  "Christ 
will  come  again  in  18G6,  and  reign  humanly  and  visibly 
over  all  the  earth  as  a  civil  ruler  for  one  thousand  years," 
is  to  utter  some  words  that  have  sound,  but  they  have  no 
meaning  whatever,  so  far  as  human" ideas  are  concerned. 
Nothing  is  affirmed,  and  therefore  nothing  ig  denied. 

And  to  suppose  that  the  great  Godhead  is  again,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  visit  the  world  in  fleshly  form, 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  world,  that  he  may  thereby 
control  its  morals  and  improve  human  conduct,  and  implant 
the  love  of  God  and  obedience  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
is — thoughtlessly  and  unintentionally,  it  may  be,  but  is, 
nevertheless — to  degrade  the  Almighty  so  far  as  to  suppose 
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him  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  earthly  instrumon- 
tality  to  accomplish  his  great  moral  purposes.  Such  little 
tfiings  as  civil  oiBcc  and  worldly  physical  rule,  the  issuance 
of  orders  here  and  there  for  this  and  that  subaltern,  may 
be  a  fit  instrumentality  for  such  creatures  as  wo  are,  who 
belong  to  earth;  but,  mercy  on  us!  who  can  suppose  the 
great  Jehovah  to  be  under  such  necessities? 

And  I  beg  to  repeat  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity, 
which  was  made  cighteeu  hundred  years  ago,  was  for  no 
such  purposes  as  these.  Totally  different  objects  and  ends 
were  subserved  by  it.  He  did  not  exercise  nor  attempt  to 
exercise  worJdly  control.  He  was  not  even  highly  esteemed 
among  men,,  except  among  the  Jewish  people.  And  then, 
as  now,  there  were  those  who.  thought  that  earthly  means, 
would  be  of  great  service  to  him,  and  sought  to  make  him 
a  kin";  but  he  rebuked  them,  and  showed  them  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  which  expression  we  pro- 
pose to  look  into  in  another  chapter. 

Millennarians  have  fallen  into  the  very  same  error  that 
many  of  the  Jews  did.  They  mistook  what  his  "coming" 
meant.  They  supposed  that  now  he  was  absent,  and  when 
he  would  come,  like  a  man  previously  absent,  ho  would  be 
capable  of  wielding  great  temporal  power.'  They  were  in 
gross  error.  A  fleshly  body  gives  him  no  additional  power. 
He  possesses  "all  power"  without  any  such  human  instru- 
mentality as  you  and  I  would  need.  The  idea  that  a  civil 
office  would  be  useful  to  him  is  in  the  last  degree  humiliat- 
ing and  degrading. 

Moreover,  there  are  four  different  things  in  the  providence 
orOod  spoken  of  in  Scripture  language,  as  a  coming,  or  day 
of  coming,  and  othcr'siniilar  expressions.  (See  2  Sam.  xxii: 
10-12;  Ps.  xcvii;  2-5;  Isa.  xix:  1.)  Extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  Divine  power  are  called  the  coming,  the  appearing, 
the  presence  of  Ooil. 

Second^.  He  will  come  to  destroy  the  Man  of  Sin.  (See  2 
Thess.  ii:  8.)  .•  ' 
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Third.  lie  will    come   to   release  his   people  from  tlici^ 
present  trials.  _(1   Cor.  i:  8;    Phil,  i:  6;   1   Thea*  v:  23,'' 
and  other  pl.iccs.) 

Fourth.  In    Matthew  xvl :  27,  and  elsewhere,  his  canting 

'   is  spoken  of  to  judi;c  the  world   in   righteousness.      This 

last  refers  to  the  great  assize,  or  general    jiulgnrcnt;    but, 

let  it  be  carefully  marked,   this   is  never  spoken  of  as  at 

•hand,  or  a  thing  near,  but  as  something  pertaining  to  the 

future  providence  of  God.  ^ 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  coming  relates  simply  to 
the  outpourings  of  his  grace  in-  the  revivals  of  religious 
power  among  men.  The  second  class- .of  cases  indicate  hia 
universal  linltagonism  with  the  great  master-spirit  of  evil, 
and  that  he'  will  so  co^  as  to  ovefpower  his  adversary. 
•  Thirdly,  ho  wiH  so  come,  or  so  manifest  himself  among  hia 
•  pious  followers,  that  they  may  be  shielded  and  protected  by 
him,  Apdjbe  fourth  clasa  of  aases,.  where  he  is  spoken 
of  as  coming,  relates  to  the  judgment-day,  upon  which  sub- 
ject we  will  speak  in  another  chapter. 

This  ""coming"  is,  therefore,  all  within  the  rcgijfe.r  pre- 
cincts of  practical,  human,  earthly  Christia.nity,  just  as  we 
Bee  it  progressing"  now,  except  the  fourth  class  of  cases, 
•which  relates  to  the  cjosing  scenes  of  our  regular  religious 
system.  And  let- it  be  repeated,  and  let  the  examination  be 
made,  this  last  class  of  cases,  where  the  Savior  is  spoken  of 
as  coming,  never  indicates,  in  any  form  of  expression,  any^ 
thing  near  at  hand,  but  only  generally,  as  the  final  issue  of 
,     religion.  •     • 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIII:         ; 

"MY   KINGDOM    IS   NOT   OP   THIS* WORLD." 

When  Jesus  was  before  Pilate,  undergoing  an  examination 
preparatory  to  his  more  public  trial,  Pilate  explained  to  him 

■  particularly  the  nature  of  the  ch'arges  alleged  against  bim— 
one  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  what  we  would  call  treason 
against  the  government  of  Caesar;  that  is,  that  ho  was  pre- 
paring to  assume  civil  control  of  the  Jews,  jj»  some  form  and, 
to  some  extent.  This  the  Savior  dcTnicd  unqualifiedly,  and  the 
brief  synoptic  reply  which  we  have  in  our  history,  is  in  the 
words  at  the  head  of  this  chapter:  My  kinr/dom  is  ml  q/ 

*^i8  tvorld;  and  lie  ejpllained,  further,  that  if  bis  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  the  Jews  would  figb't  for  him. 
Pilate  did  not  understand  how  it  was  that  he  could  speak 
of  the  Jews  as  his  people  or  subjects,  ox,  as  in  our  trans- 
lation, his  scrvanH,  and  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  still 
he  exercise  no, official  or  kingly  control  over  them;  and 
Jesus  explained  himself  further,  that  bo  exercised  authority 
over  them,  it  was  very  true,  but  this  was  in  no  sense  civil 
authority,  exercised  in  their  mode,  but  a  control  over  their 
hearts  and  consciences,  exercised  in  a  very  different  manner. 
This  explanation  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Roman 
official,  for  he  so  declared  himself  immediately  afterward. 
As  he  well  understood  the  matter,  neither  he  nor  his  gov- 
ernment bad  any  concern  about  this  kin*  o{' govitntmeni,  or  ( 

'  "kingdom,"  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  whether  he  did  truly«ex- 
ereise  it  or  not.  since  it  was  whojw  different  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  civil  rulers;  that  is,  ihal  if  it  was  any  govern- 
ment at  all,  it  was  exercised  in  some  form  or  mode  of  which 
he  had  no  conception,  and,  therefore,  about  which Jiejiad 
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no  concern.  The  Savior"  explained  the  idiiferencc,  or  might 
have  explained  the  diiTercnce,  between  his  mode  of  govern- 
ing"and  that  of  Caisur,  as  fir  and  as  fully  as  the  Roman 
could  understand  itj^t  least  he  explained  it  sufficiently  for 
the  purposes  then  in  hand. 


• 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  government,  and  hut  two,  which 
can  bo  exercised  over  man  as  he  is  now  constituted.      The 
one   controls    his   muscles,   and    the    other    his   heart.     The 
former   is   generally  called   civil,  or  ecclesiastical,,  and    the 
latter  monil.     They  are  ia  their  nature  distinct,  and  can  not 
.  be  exercised  conjointly. '  The  one  is  adapted  to  human  and 
the  other  to  divine  hands.     It  is  true,  that  in  some  forms  of 
.     human  government,  we  may  recommend  mora,l^,thoughts  and 
feelings,  hut  we  can  not  enforce  any  'Jaw  respecting  them, 
iln  the  one  ca!ie,'thc  infringement  of  the  law  is  ascertained 
by  testimony  as  to  external  actions;  in  the  other,  there  js 
'  no  testimony^the  arbitrament   is   between  the  naked  soul 

and  the  omniscient  Lawgiver.     In  order  to  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  former  government,  a  human  person- 
'  ality  and  faculties,  and  an  earthly  residence,, are  necessary; 

but  in  the  latter,  all' such  instruments  are  utterly  useless. 
This  former,  or  human  government,  in  the  feebleness  of 
language,  is,  perhaps,  pjAcrly  enough  called. a  ^ueriime»<; 
-  but,  as  compared  with  ^e  lattqr,  it  is  next  to  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  and  scarcely  deserves  the   name,  or  at  least  it 
is  as  much  inferior  to   the  firmer  as  a  man's   flesh  is-  in- 
ferior to  his  soul  or  to  himself,  or  as  man  is  inferior  to  God. 
The  Divine  form  of  government  is  in  all  rcspecls  essen- 
tially invisible.     Its  seat  of  power,  its  instrumentality,  accu- 
sations, trial,  convictions,  aftd  punishments  are  all  completely 
invisible. 

And  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  complete,  and  incapable  of 
being  strengthened,  improved,  pr  of  being  rendered  more 
efficient  by  any  physical  or  visible  instrumentality,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  way.  A  humajj  position,  office,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  any  kind,  would  be  as  useless  iu  the  hands  of  the 
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Almighty,  for  any  purposes  or^overnment,  as  they  would 

be  for  purposes  of  improvcmcu^in  holinesrinhappiness, 

in   power,  providence,  or   any  other   things,  SttfisTorN^nds,  • 

either  objective  or  subjective.  I  •     * 

It  would  be  no  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  farm,\or  a 
house,  or  money  would  be  useful  to  the  Almighty  forSus- 
*Stenance,  than  that  a  position  on  earth  would  be  beneficial 
to  him  for  pu'rp«(ses  of  government.     A  carriage  might  b^  .        . 

useful   to   you   or   me   for   transportation,   or   medicine  for 
heiiHh,  or  a  book  to  gain  knowledge,  Or  arguments  to  cop-  ^^ 

yince  the  judgment,  or  faith  to  render  truth  useful  ;  bufit 
f  loriks^ike  sacrilege,  or,  at  least,  a  great  want  of  wisdom,  to 
sJPPree  that  any  such  h\^an  instrumentalities,  or  any 
earthly  position  or  thing,  could  be  useful  to  the  Almighty 
in  carrying  forward  any  of  his  operations. 

Now,  Pilate;  thought  that  because  he  held  office  he  was  a> 
governor,  and  that  Jesus  was  not;. and  so  millcnnarians 
seem  to  think  that  if  Christ  were  only  upon  earth,  and  in 
as  good  a  position  as  Caesar  or  the  Russian  Czar,  that  it 
would  afford  him  great  governmental  power  and  facilities, 
ffhey  are  both  mistaken.  When  Jesus  talked  with  Pilate, 
he  possessed,  then  and  there,  tqjplthousand  times  multiplied, 
more  governmental  power  than' both' Pilate  and  his  master. 
Even  David,  as  he^waa..oncc  situat^l,  could  not  go  in  the 
kind's  armor.  It  would  have  been  indispensable  to  an-  < 
other,  but  was  worthless  to  him.  Oi 

Jesus  might  have  replied  to  Pilate,  "Yes,  I  am  a  king,  •' 

and  both  ydt  and  your  master  are  my  vassals.  You  are 
under  my  immediate  control  this  moment..  You  hold  your 
plates  only  by  my  sufferance."  But  Pilate,  being  in  this 
r.dspect  a  millennarian,  he  could  not  conceive  how  Jesus 
^could  exorcise  authority  without  a  palace  to  live  in,  and 
purple  robes  of  office,"  and  a  metallic  scepter,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgments and  obsequious  Iccognition  of  the  multitude. 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  nfcrld."  Literally,  and  in  the 
souse  millennarians  seem  to  unierstand  this  expression,  it  is 
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not  true,  and  tlicrcfnro  must  not  be  po  understood.,  Christ's 
kingdom,  the  proper  place  of  Ms  rigtiUnl  rule,  the  subjects 
of  his  government,  and  the  theater  of  his' authority  are  all 
of  and  III  this  world.  His  authority  is  exercised  simulta- 
neously in-<(nd  over  every  part  of  this  world.  Every  man 
and  every  thing  in  it  ia  directly  and  innucdiatelysubjcct  to 
his  governnicntW  the  present  time  fiuRnfll  tilULS.  IIw 
kingdom  js  fuUy^^^ctically,  essentially,  and,  in  the  largest 
Bcnscj  of  this  v:i>rln.  The  true '1n6aning*of  Ihe  expression 
is,^ that  his  gnvernniental  authority  is  uot  exercised  by  means 
of  earthly  instrumentality.  He  docs  upt  govern  Tn  that 
mode,  but  in- another;  and  this  other  manner  of  governing 
is  more  efficient,  more  potent,  more  available  cvery-where, 
ten  thousand  times  multiplied,  than  this  little  toy-like  thing 
wo.  call  government,  whidh  issues  from  a  merely  earthly  po- 
sition  in  order  to  its  ^ercise. 

•  And  has  Jesus  Christ  lost  his  power  to  use  supernatural 
ipstrumentality?  Is  he  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  "seeking 
an  earthly  position  in  order  to  make  his  power  available? 
What  has  happened  to  the  Almighty  that  he  can  no  longcV 
proclaim,  in  the  words  of  high  commanding  authority,  far, 
far  al>ove  fleshly  rule.  My  liingdom  is  not  of  this  world? 

n4,  no,  nothing  has  happened  to  the  Almighty.  His 
government  is  the  same  now  it  always  was — a  spiritual  gov- 
erpmeAt  of  inconceivable  efficiency  and  power.  Its  juris- 
diction is  unbounded.  It  is  here  now  in  all  its  Biviqe 
efficiency.  A  visible,  worldly  position  would  hifve  no  more 
tendency  to  give  it  force  or  render  it  practically  available 
among  men,  than  a  few  dollars  would  increase  his  wcJlth 
or  a  few  earthly  trifles  add  to  his  personal  comforts. 

The  idea  of  a  visible,  worldly,  physical  control  ever  this 
■world,  or  the  people  thereof,  by  the  great  God,  is  absolutely 
preposterous.  It  ignores  all  his  supernatural  greatness  and 
degrades  him  to  the  level  of  his  own  creatures.  His  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  worlds 
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"THIS  SAME'  JESUS  WHICH  IS  TAKEN' jUP  FROM  TOIT  INTO 
HEAVEN,  SHALL  SO  COME  IN  LIKE  MANNER  A3  YE  HAVB 
SEEN  HIM  GO  INTO  HEAVEN." — ACTS  I;   11. 

■   ■-.  A  -■■ ._  ■< 

Tins  is  regarded  the  grc.it  proof-text  rf  millennariaD  writ- 
ers. It  shows,  we  arc  told,  tliat  jia  Jesua  hift  the  ^world  on 
Mount  Olivet,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  so,  at -some  future  Vkne,  he  will  return  tp  it;  and 
that  the  return  will  be  in  like  manner  as  was  the  dcparturj. 
A  literal  construction  of  this  text  is  peremptorily  insisted 
on;  and  it  is  claimed  it  proves  the  second-coming  beyond 
question,  except  as  to  the  time.  I 

TKe  history  tells  us  thiit  the  Apostles  were  with  Jesus 
at  the  Mount  fff  Olives,  near  to  Jerusalem,  about 'forty  days 
after  the  death  and  resurrection,  and  then  what  is  'cora- 
monly  called  his  afoensioit  took  place  in  their  presWe.  .  He 
was  supcrnaturally  lifted  up  fr6in  the  ground  aim  mored 
off  out  of  their  sight,  and  a  cloud  overshadowed  him,  so  that 
he  was  no  lotiger  seen ;  and  the  di^cIplT!s-.4ljen  saw  two  an- 
two  men  in  white,  standing  by,  who  spoke  to  them 

regaXd  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Lord,  and  elosed  their 
the  language  above,  that  Christ  would  come  again 
manner  as  he  had  departed.  '  . 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  arc  we  to  understand  practi- 
cally  and  literally  in  regard  to  tilis  tranfsaction?  What 
really  and  truly  happened,  and  what  was  said  by  the  di- 
vinfl  messengers, prophetically,  as  to  the  future? 
•  ^iesc_  questions,  in  this  practical  sense,  have  elicited  va- 
rious conjectures  from  commentators  and  critics.  Indeed, 
not  many  have  attcmptecl  to  8t«nd  square  up  to  them,  and 
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Ventura  a  plain,  rationfil  opinion.  For  my  own  part,  i 
frankly  confess,  I  would  not  like  to  risk  my  flwn  conscicn-.3, 
and  what  little  reputation  I  may  chance  to  have,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  these  three  or  four  verses  an  affirmative  ex- 
plication, and  the  occurences  themselves  a  sensible  rationale. 
There  are  those  who  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  giving 
a  clear,  sensible  exegesis  of  any  Scripture,  especially  those 
wher*  most  scholars  find  the  most  difficulty,  and  they  won- 
der that  any  men  are  found  so  dull  as  not  to  see  the  prac- 
tical meaning  clearly  and  ,beyon4  question. 

It  is  well  known  to  ^Or'pTndevit  men,  and  generally  it  is 
not  disputed  by  any,  that  thcfe  are  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture  of  a  dcscriptiye,  affirmative,  or  historic  character, 
where  the  occurrence  spoken  of  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  not  possibly  be  comprehended  and  well  understood 
J)y  man  with  his  present  endowments,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ent early  condition  of  the  world.  Human  language  can  not 
describe  the  thing,  of  course,  because  the  human  mtnd  can  not 
grasp  it.  Language  is  employed  only  to  convey  ideas  after 
they  ate  formed;  and  if  the  idea  be  but  partially  or  faintly 
/formed,  the  language  must  necessarily  be  corrcspon(fingly 
defective.  The  passage  before  us,  as  I  think,  alludes  to  one 
of  those  transactions.  The  real  things  which  happened  can 
not  be  fully  understood,  because  we  can  but  very  faintly 
and  partially  discern  some  spiritual  things. 

But,if  we  can  not  understand  and  fully  comprehend  the 
transactions  of  that  occasion,  we  can,  nevertheless,  under- 
staid  some  things  about  or  in  relation  to  it.  If,  for  lack 
of  liatural  faculty  or  otherwise,  we  can  not  fully  compre- 
henU  all  that  this  language  docs  mean,  we  can,  I  think,  un- 
derstand and  determine  some  things  it  does  not  mean. 

And  here,  again,  we  must  be  reminded  of  an  axiom  in 
the  Vlucidations'  of  religious  truth  which  must  be  univer- 
Ballylasseutcd  to.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  truths  of  relig- 
ion; Vnd  when  we  lay  down  an  axiom,  let  us  not  depart 
from  It  for  mere  couvcnience'  sake  nor  for  any  other  sake. 
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The  divinity,  visiWe  or  invisible,  embodied  in  the  flesh 
of  Jesus,  or  existing  in  anj-  other  mode,  never  does  come 
to  this  world  nor  go  away  from  it.  He  does  not  go  from 
place  to  place,  like  a  man  or  another  animal.  He  is  abso- 
lutely and  universally  omnipresent.  He  is  present  at  any  one 
time  and  place  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  aa 
he  is  at  any  other  time  or  any  other  place.  Jesus,  the  man, 
may  go  to  Bethany  or  to  Jerusalem,"  but  Christ,  the  Logos, 
is  always  in  all  places. 

Now,  if  the  reader  can  not  fully  and  rationally  compre- 
hejjd  that,  idea,  perhaps  it  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  can  not  understand  it.  We  both  know,  however,  that  it 
is  true,  and  some  of  us  know  that  truth  is  not  always  de- 
pendent upon  our  comprehension  of  it. 

Then  it  is  not  literally  true  that  Christ,  locally  and  to- 
pographically, went  «j)  or  down,  or  cast  or  w^st,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  nor  from  any  other  place,  on  the  occasion 
under  consideration,  nor  on  any  otherr  Neitner  revelation 
nor  reason  can,  for  one  moment,  tolerate  such  an  idea. 

What  was  really  done,  I  repeat,  is  n9t,  I  think,"'given  fully' 
to  us  to  know.  The  appearances  to  human  sense,  and  the 
reality,  too,  so  far  as  human  sense  can  comprehend  it,  are, 
I  grant,  about  as  well  stated  in  the 'text  as  language  could  , 
conveniently  do  it;  but  when  a  uaan  tells  us  that  this  lan- 
guage of  Sacred  History  "must  be  understood  literally,"  he 
states  that  which  both  he  and  every  one  else  knows  to»be 
impossible. 

I  believe  in  many  things  which  I  do  not  understand.  I 
believe  in  animal  and  vegetable  growth  and  procreation, 
though  I  can  not  understand  them;  I  believe  that  water 
will  run  down  hill  when  unobstructed,  though  I  can  not 
understand  it;  and  I  believe  in  the  transmission  of  ideas 
by  various  means— in  seeing,  in  thinking,  and  many  other 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  phenomena  which  1  can  not 
possibly  understand.  And  so  I  believe  in  God's  existence, 
though  I  can  not  possibly  conceive  of  any  mode  in  which 
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he  can  exist.  I  believe,  also,  in  what  we  commonly  call  the 
resurrection  and  the  uKceiision  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  I 
think  these  words  are  about  as  beggarly  as  are  my  ideas  of 
them  in  their  powers  of  description.  But  I  do  not  bolicvo 
that  the  Christ — the  Logos  Jehovah — ever  went  atiy-where, 
as  we  would  apply  that  verb  to  the  actions  of  an  animal. 

They  tell  us  he  "went  up."  Then,  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
being  jn  the  cfistern  hemisphere,  he  went  in  the  direction 
we,  in  the  West,  would  call  down.  He  chanycd  his  mode 
of  existence,  either  absolutely  or  in  its  relation  to  human 
vision;  and  he  did  this  in  some  mode  or  manner,  or  under 
some  appearances,  inieoniprchensible  to  you  and  me,  even  if 
we  were  told  it  by  an  angel. 

Great  stress  isl  laid  on  the  words,  "  in  like  manner."  Tliis, 
we  are  told,  nteans  t^at  he  will  conic  down  precisely  in  the 
same  wajs-<fud  circumstances  as  he  tcent  up.  E'very  thing  ia 
to  be  "m  like  manner  '  in  all  respects.  But,  first,!  can 
not  see  that  this  is  possible;  and,  secondly,  it  tfould  totally 
defeat  the  arguments  of  the  secoud-eoniiug  writers. 

"In 'like  manner'  in  wliat  respects,  I  inquire?  I  can 
^wmeive  that,  regarding  him  as  a  mere  human  person — as 
Jesus,  but  not  as  Christ— he  might  return  with  the  same 
body,  but  he  could  scarcely  reappear  to  the  same  persons, 
nor  in  the  same  genefal  circumstances;  or,  if  he  were  to  do 
so,  it  might  not  be  a  desirable  spectacle  for  the  world  to 
behold.  The  body  which  Jesus  then  had,  though  in  itself 
pure,  was,  nevertheless,  an  abused,  persecuted,  and  crucified 
body,  and  possessed  of  very  little  worldly  honor. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  though  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  judge  in  the  matter,  that  if  these  favorite  words,  "in  U/ce 
manner"  were  properly  analyzed  and  given  their  fogical  o 
meaning  and  no  more,  that  they  would  prove  a  cumbrous 
disadvantage  to  the  secOnd-coming  doctrines.  They  prove 
too  much,  and  therefore,  the  logicians  tell  ua,  they  prove 
nothing. 

If  men  would  not  be  so  hasty — would  suflfer  the  world  to 
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live  on  ^ni  not  incite  each  other  to  infanticide  upon  it,  it 
would  grow,  develop  jts  resources,  and  put  on  the  ruddy 
budding  of  manly  boyhood  in  due  time,  and  in  its  maturer 
years  present  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  text  before  us 
would  be  more  easily  construed,  perhaps,  than  in  the  twi- 
light in  which  we  now  view  it. 
'  Jesus  Christ  has  conquered  death  and  the  grave;  he  has ^ 
led  even  captivity  itself  a  captive;  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
and  will  "  return  "—ojyjcar— be  powerfully  and  wonderfully 
among  us,  and  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  be  the 
acknowledged  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  figurative  language,  and  its 
meaning  can  not  be  clearly  and  logically  conceived,  and 
that  it  can  not  be  literally  true,  I  reply,  it  is  the  best  lan- 
guage i  have,  arid  if  it  be  not  literally  true,  it  is  because 
it  has  Tar  more  than  literal  'truth  in  it. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

HUMfS    ADVANCEMENT   5IUST   BE    SUPPOSED    TO    BE    EQUAL, 

FINALLY,  TO  THE 'natural  CAPACIT*"  FOR  IT. 

■  ■  0 

Capacity  proves  design;  and*  tapacity  unfilled,  unused 
finally,  is  evidence  of  error.  A  child,  or  the  most  ignorant 
person,  has  the  natural  capacity  of  the  educated  man ;  and 
if  all  persons  wore  to  die  in  childhood  or  illiterate,  and  the 
world  close  its  career  in  this  way,  it  would  present  a  most 
disgraceful  failure,  because  a  vast  provision  was  made  for. 
nothing. 

Man  was  created,  and  for  a  time  lived  sinless.  This  is 
his  normal  condition.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  liability 
to  sin;  otherwise,  moral  free  agency  would  be  impossible. 
He  did  violate  God's  law,  and  this  irregularity  was  so  great 
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that  it  developed  in  man's  character  the  natural  antagonism 
between  holiness  and  unholincss;  and  it  formed  in  him  a 
Very  large  iugredicnt  in  the  stream  of  inheritance  that  de- 
scended from  him.  This  difference  is  the  sad  patrimony 
which  Adam  left  to  his  children.  And  now  that  which  was 
primarily  only  a  liatMity  to  sin  became  a  tendency.  The 
distinction  is  important.  This  tendency  to  sin  is  universal, 
and  must  continue  so  long  as  man  continues  to  be  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam. 

But  even  a  tendency  to  sin,  however  strong,  is%ot  sin. 
No  man  is  to  blame  for  possessing  it;  he  is  to  blame  only 
for  not  resisting  the  tendency,  since  Christ  offers  him  suf- 
ficient assistance  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Now,  in  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  mission  of 
Christ  to  the  world?  '  What  did  he  come  to  dot  Did  he 
come  to  mitigate  a  few  sorrows,  to  give  a  few  lucid  explana- 
tions in  the  science  of  religion,  to  restore  a  few  dead  people 
to  life,  and,  finally,  to  efiect  the  salvation  of  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  the  human  family?  This  supposition  would  be  to 
take  a  very  narrow' view  of  the  Divine  plans.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Emmanuel  was  much  larger,  deeper,  more 
extensive. 

Christ  came  to  .restore  the  world,  not  partially  "but  fully ; 
he  came  to  cure  the  world,  not  partially  but  fully;  he 
came  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  Eden,  not  partially  but  fully. 
He  intended  complete  success;  and  to  this  end  he  set  on 
foot  the  machinery  we  call  Christianity,  intending  to  work 
•it,  as  he  first  geared  it,  until  he  should  accomplish  the  work, 
and  then  hand  the  world  back  to  his  Father  as  good  as  it 
was  before.  ., 

Still,  man  could  not  be  rcs^pred  to  a  mere  liability  to  sin 
only  from  philosophicneeessity.  He  must  evei^have  the  ten- 
dency.also.  But  his  surrounding  circumstances,  making  up 
his  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition,  could  be  rendered 
BO  favorable  that  th^s  tendency  would  be  so  overcome  that 
it  would  be  merely  nominal,  and,  practically,  sin  would  not 
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happen.     This  is  clearly  possible  without  disturbing  any  of 
the  laws  of  nature  or  the  constitution  of  man. 

And  this  further  point  must  be  kepj;  clearly  in  view.  In 
all  that  God  has  done  or  contemplated  in  and  about  the  res- 
toration of  man  to  the  favor  of  his  Maker,  he  has  not,  in 
one  jot  or  tittle,  disturbed  or  changed  his  moral,  mental,  or 
physical  constitution,  his  susc^tibility  to  impressions  from 
without  the  laws  of  progress,  nor  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion. But,  leaving  these  all  where  they  were,  he  adapted 
the  restoring  instrumentality  to  them  as  he  found  them. 
Every  thing,  -therefore,  which  belongs  to  the  jenovating 
process  is,  and  must  be,  eminently  philosophical  and  nat- 
ural. The  work  could  not  be  done  in  a  day;  nor  a  century, 
■  nor  a  few  centuries.  It  was  a  work  o^  time ;  how  much 
time  no  man  can  tell.  The  process  has  been  going  on  six. 
or  seven  thousand  years,  and  we  plainly  see  that  a  little  has 
been  done,  but,  comparatively,  only  a  little.  Miracles  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  now.  They  naturally  belong  to  the 
very  opening  processes. 

And  now  we  proceed  to  inquire  hotv  far  man  is  capablk 
of  improvement.     What  is  his  capacity  for  advancement  in 
his  moral,  mental,  and  physical  endowments?     Is  he  chained 
to  a  p'osition,  or  what  is  his  sus^ptibility  of  advancement? 
We  can  imagine  a  Pitcairn's   Island,  the   inhabitants  of 
which  are  but  a  remove  from  savage  life,  but  possessed   of 
a  Bible  and  One  or  two  seiftible  persons.     At  the  end  of 
fifty   years,  we  visit  them  and  find   things  very  much  im- 
proved* and  at  the  end  of^ne  hundred  years,  we  find  thera 
in  a  state  of  high  advancement  in  every  thing.     The  arts 
and  sciences  are  in  a  most  advanced  and  flour.shmg  condi- 
tion     There  is  a  church  in  every  little  neighborhood,  and 
three-fourths  'of  the  people  are  solidly  pious,  and  literature 
and  philosophy  are  very  highly  cultivated.     And  at  the  eud 
of  another  hundred  years,  and  another,  and  another  thousand 
years,  we  again  and  again  visit  the  island,  and  every  thing 
is  wonderfully  advanced  |  but  I  know  not  how  to  describe 
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the  condition  of  the  people  now,  for  I  have  no  comparisons. 
Every  man  was  a  scholar  and  every  house  a  house  of  prayer, 
and  many  of  the  diildren  were  what  we  would  now  call 
well-informed,  and  young  men  of  twqpty  would  compare 
well  with  our  very  hest  statesmen  and  theologians. 

Olio  can  e-asily  imagine  that  children  born  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  such  parents,  generation  after  generation, 
would  be  a  noble  stock.  Longevity  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  face  of  the  country  would  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  clysian  richness  and  beauty  far  surpassing  our 
present  means  of  description.  Every  thing  seemed  to  co- 
operate with  every  thing  else  in  rendering  the  fa^ce  of  nature 
rich,  beautiful,  and  useful.    _  •       <i 

Without  doing  the  least  violence  to  nature,  all  this  and 
much  more  may  be  supposed  ;  and  we  may  suppose,  too, 
that  this  island  colony  is  a  miniature  picture  of  this  world, 
in  which  the  periods  and  scale  in  other  respects  are  enlarged 
ten  or  a  hundred-fold. 

In.  thus  imagining  very  long  periods  of  time,  we  must 
remember  that  our  ideas  of  periodicity  are  cramped  into 
liliputian  dimensions  by  the  mere  adventitious  circumstance 
that  our  lives  are  restricted  to  the  brief  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years  or  less.  But  we  are  inquiring  iflto  t^e  capacity 
of  man  for  iniprovemcnt — fsr  upward  progress.  In  this  in- 
quiry, our  experience  furnishes  us  but  little  assistance;  but 
it  must  be  answered.  Where  is  the  point  beyond  which 
improvement  cclii  nut  gp? 

'  I  do  uot.iutimate  that  earthly  improvement  will  bo  inter- 
minable by  any  means;  but  I  do  hold  that  both  reason  and 
revelation  tjgstify  that  it  will,  at  least,  extend  so  far^as  to  ex- 
tirpate the  last  vestige  of  disadvantage  resulting  from  the 
Bin  of  Adam.  The  theater  of  the  FAI,L  is  the  theater  of  the 
BKSTOUATioN,  and  the  restoration  must  be  completed  iikre. 

Two  things-are  pointed  out  in  Scripture  unmistakably. 
First,  the  means  set  on  fo8t  for  the  restoration  is  tiie  Chris- 
tian religion;  second,  that  that  systein,  as  it  is  now  work- 
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in",  is  ealculatod' and  intended  to  work  improvement  until    ^ 
the'  world  shall  become  siiikss.  ^  .  ' 

Then  the  world  will  yet  he  whit  it  would  have  been  if  'Adam 
had  not  sliiiird.  Every  thing  may  not  bo  restored  to  the 
same  form,  but  every  thin>;  will  be  restored  virtually  to  the 
jsame  condition.  Every  thing  unfortunate  or  disagreeable 
ill  the^conscfiucuces  of  Adam's  sin  will  Ue  done  away.  I 
include  the  evil  that  is  in  every  thing— natural  death,  moral 
corriiplion,  labor— all,  all.  Sin  produr:cd  disease;  but  the 
patient  will  recover,  and  will  stand  upon  the  earth  welt- 
entirely  well.  Christ  ca'i'ne  to  restore  the  irregularity  and 
to  place  the  world  back  in  its  former  orbit. 

Jlid  sin  produce  death?  Death  is  a  mode  or  means  by 
wHch  wc  are  ftliangod  from  one  form'of  existence  to  another. 
This  form  of  transfer  may  continue,  and  yet  its  outward  cir- 
cumstances may  be  so  meliorated  as  to  take  aWay  all  that  i3 
disagreeable  in  it. 

The  common  notion  is,  that  before  the  sin  of  Adam  every, 
living  animarcontinued  to  live,  and  that  the  sin  had  the 
effect  of  changing  the  law  of  nature,  and  so,  afterward,  all 
animals,  man  included',  die  nearly  as  fast  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  But  this  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  most  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  Geology  testifies,  beyond  the  possibility  of  . 
error,  ihat  before  that, time  there  were  untold  millions  of 
deaths  of  both  animals  and  vegetables.  Death  id  a  primary 
law  6f  nature,  pcrtaiuiiig  to  this  globe  atleast.  The  Scrip- 
tu»o  is  misunderstood.  There  can  not  certainly  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  men  of  reading  as  to  the  testimony 
of  geology  on  this  point;  ami  so  this  stiff,  mechanical  mode 
of  construing  {\e  Scriptures  must  give  way  to  amethod  of 
exegesis  more  rational  and  iuorc  natural. 

What  is  called  dfixlh^\^  not  the  rluiii(je  of  this  mode  of 
existence  for  the  next,  but  the  mniiifr  of  the  change.  Death 
is  an  infliction.  And  the  thango  itself,  so  far  from  being 
necessarily  an  iutliction,  may  be  very  easily  supposed  to  bo 
the  most  blessed,  cheerful,  and  desirable  thing  imagi, 
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Strip  it  of  all  pain,  fear,  and  apprehension  as  to  the  future, 

and  let  there  be  a  s^yeet  and  sure  anticipation  of  great  and 

ineffable  good,  and  where  is  the  infliction?     It  is  easy  to  see 

that  if  you  take  away  the  external  circumstances  which  now 

ninke  death  seem  a  misfortune,  that  it  might  Ife  as  desiVable 

^  to  all  as  th.e  bestowal  of  a  fortuWe  would  now  be  to  any. 

But  if  there  were  no  death  at  all — that  is,  no  change  at 

all — but  this  fleshly,  organic  mode  of  existence  were  to  con- 

t  tinuc  changelossly,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great 

monotony  of  existence  to  a  very  few.  which,  on  the  whole, 

would  be  any  thing  but  a  desirable  benevolence  to  the  entire 

race  of  mankind. 

The  law  of  death  to  all — that  is,  the  law  of  change  from 
this  mode,  of  existence  to  the  spiritual  mode — is  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  arrangements  of  our  benevolemt  Creator 
conceivable;  but  the  death  denounced  against  us  as  a  pen- 
ally is  the  connecting  with  this  change  those  things  which 
make  death  sorrowful.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  death  is 
not  the  change  from  this  life  to  the  next,  but  the  manner 
of  the  change. 

A  more  unimportant  question,  in  this  connection,  could 
scarcely  be  suggested  than  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  sinless  peace  to  the  world.  Periods  of 
time  are  merely  relative  and  not  positive.  A  million  of 
years  is  a  very  long  time  in  some  relations,  but  in  otherra 
very  short  time. 

Both  nature  and  revelation,  therefore,  unite  in  testifying 
to  the  complete  renovation  of  this  world  under  the  Christian 
system  which  is  now  working.  This,  then,  will  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  will  dwell  righteousness. 
Tl'.e  capacity  for  improvement  in  both  man  and  the  world 
will  be  completely  met  and  answered  by  Christianity  and  its 
natural  accompaniments,  in  the  course  of  the  current  history 
of  religion,  without  any  radical  dhange  in  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation. 

lu  another  state  of  existence  mau  may  have  other  and 
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additional  capacity  for  improvement  to  be  met  there.     That 
is  another  question.  < 

The  Gospel,  as  it  is,  is  the  grand  and  universal  elixir  of 
life.  There  is  balm  in  Gilead — not  in  some  imaginary  and 
unknown  Gilead  to  come  up  in  some  changed  future,  but  in 
our  own  mountains.  Man  will  be  cured.  The  year  of  ju- 
bilee will  be  celebrated  here.  -With  our  own  eyes,  man  shall 
see  the  distant  headlands,  and  then  survey  the  broad  plains 
of  the  land  of  Beulah,  and  with  our  ears  we  shall  yet  hear 
the  very  bells  of  the  city  of  God  as  they  chime  the  jubilee 
of  universal  redemption. 


I  CHAPTER    LXXxll. 

ON  THE   i:<TERPRETATION  OP   PROPHECT. 

A  FEW  observations,  and  pot  nftiny,  are  needed  here  on 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  We  have  no  little  of  mis- 
teaching  on  the  subject.  No  Scriptures  are  so  abused  as 
the  prophecies.  They  are  made  to  sustain  almost  every 
hypothesis,  and  prove  almost  every  doctrine,  true  or  false. 
Jndeed,  in  the  way  they  are  frequently  used — to  take  an 
expression  or  sentence  at  a  time,  independently,  construing 

-  the  allegorical  wotds  to  mean  what-  they  oftentimes  seem 
likely  to  mean  or  somewhat  resemble — almost  any  fancied 
notion  in  Ihc  future,  may  be  seemingly  proven  by  them,  and 

.  with,  oftentimes,  a  fair-looking  plausibility. 

In  the  first  place, 'future  events — things  which  may  and 
do  happen — are  not  generally  intended  to  be  predicted  or 
foreseen  by  means  of  prophecy.  Prophecy  is  for  a  higher, 
nebler,  and  more  useful  purpose.  To  foresee  events  might 
answer  the  demands  of  a  morbid  curiosity,  but  could,  per- 
haps, never  be  of  any  religious  advantage  to  any  one. ' 
28 
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The  chief,  if  not  the  sole  endjOf  prophecy,  properly 
so  palled,  is  to  demonsfrate  the  t*ntli  of  revealed  religion 
theoretically;  that  is,  to  irreligiots  persons.  To  religious 
persons  this  is  not  needed.  They  have  a  higher  demon- 
stration; viz.,  "Consciousness.  Prophecy  foretells,  or,  more 
properly,  forewrites,  events.  But  it  does  not,  hence,  by  any 
means  follow,  nor  is  it  true,  th(it  prophecy  enables  one  to 
foresee  events  or  to  foreknow  them. 

Although  events  are  forewritten  in  prophecy,  they  are 
always  so,  allegorioally  or  otherwise,  highly  figuratively  writ- 
ten, that  particular  events  can  not  generally  be, foreseen; 
but  when  the  event  happens,  then  it  becomes  clearly  iden- 
tical with  t»e  writing,  and  the  meaning,  before  obscure  and 
uncertain,  now  becomes  plain  ^and  unmistalwable. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  ofc,the  plainest  and  best-known 
historic  subjects  of  prophecy— thSsdestruction  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  agreed,  on  M\  hands,  that  this  was 
written  of  and  minutely  described,  iu  many  particulars,  long 
bf fore  it  happened.  But  before  the  event,  the  descriptions 
were  obscure  and  uncertain.  An  intelligent  reader  could 
see  some  wonderful  di^istrophe  away  in  the  distance,  but 
the  writing  could  be  understood  only  in  a  very  general 
way.  But  when  the  city  was  destroyed,  then  all  was  seen 
unmistakably,  and  the  descriptions  were  apparent.  .. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  forewritten  by  Isaiah  with  most 
wonderful  accuracy  rfnd  perspicuity;  and  yet  the  descrip- 
tions were,  much  of  them,  in  such  highly  figurative  language 
that  no  one  could  clearly  foresee  the  events.  A  very  g-eneral 
idea  was  all  that  could  be  known.  Indeed,  as  to  events, 
particulars,  the  thin^  to  happen,  little  or  nothing  was  or 
could  be  foreknown.  /The  design  of  the  prophecies  was  not 
to  inform  people  of  what  was  in  the  future.  Some  of  these 
prophecies  were  very  obscBrc  and  quite  unintelligible;  but 
^'hen  the  event  happened,  rtien  all  became  plain  and  palpable. 
•And  so  the  coming  of  Christ  was  abundantly  forewritten 
by  several  prophets,  and  very  much  of  Lis  history  was  par- 
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ticularly  mentioned  in  very  minute  detail;  and,  yet  before 
the  event  happened,  nothing  could  be  gathered  but  very 
gen-eral  knowledge.  It  was  not  known  how  or  in  what  man- 
ner the  Savior  would  manifest  himself  to  mankind  and  favor 
his  people;  it  wiis  not  known  whether  he  would  be  visible  to 
natural  sight;  whether  he  would  be  recognized  or  distin- 
guished from  other  men ;  whether  he  would  be  a  civil  ruler 
or  would  exert  his  inSuence  in  some  other  way.  Indeed, 
Clothing  in  detail  was  known.  It  was  known  in  general 
terms  that  be  would,  in  some  way,  bring  great  benefits  on 
the  Church.     Beyond  this,  much  was  conjecture. 

And  yet  thp  Messianic  prophecies  were,  in  this  respect, 
strikingly  peculiar  and  very  different  from  all  ot^iers  in  all 
revelation.  They  portrayed  details'  and  particular  facts  iu 
the  prospect  far  more  intelligibly  than  any  other.  Indee* 
for  reasons  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  apparent,  th^ 
were  the  only  prophecies  ever  intended  to  enable  men  to 
foresee  particular  events  with  approaching  distinctness.  The 
events  of  prophecy,  wfth  this  great  and  renJarkable  excep- 
tion, are  seen  afterward,  not  beforehand.    • 

And  so  it  is,  that  all  looking  forward  to  pry  into  the 
meaning  of  prophecy,  ha's,  with  this  exception,  proved  so 
many  failures,  from  the  days  of  Christ,  at  least,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  tlje  event  is  seen,  then  the  identity  with 
the  writing  is  seen. 

And  just  so  in  regard  to  what  is  called  his  coming  again, 
or  l/s  appearing  the  second  lime.  What  visible,  sensible 
miyfirfestations  it  may  take  on;  "how  the  evAits  attending  it 
miy  resemble  any  thing  in  human  experience;  Jww  the 
•  Cllurch,  in  the  foture  ages,  may  be  exalted  and  benefitted 
by  The  Savior,  it  is  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  attempt  to 
coiijechMUii__^There  ar<S  some  few  things  about  it  we  may 
'  regard  Ascertain.  We  may  very  safely  conclude  that  no 
sudden  or  violent  eruptions  in  God's  providence  are  going  to 
oQcur.  Second.  The  steady,  regular,  foward  moving  laws  of 
God  now  in  existence  will  continue.     Third.  Knowledge  and 
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religion,  with  all  their  natural  concomitants,  will  continue 
to  increase.  Fourth.  God,  in  Christ,  will  continue  to  be  vic- 
torious over  all  opposition,  ad  infinitum.  Fifth.  The  theater 
of  the  curse  will  be  the  theater  of  its  cure.  Sixth.  The  means 
and'  instrumentality  first  set  on  foot  will  prove  sufficient, 
and  will  continue  to  work  as  it  was  first  put  to  work. 

This  much  #6  learn  both  from  revelation  and  from  i;ea- 
Bon;  but  beyond—these  general  features  of  the,  future,  all 
is  conjecture  and  speculation,  and  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  There  are  certain  rules  for  the  interpretation  or  reading 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  which  have  been,  with  great  care 
and  labor,  evolved  into  hermenCutics,  and  wiych,  with  very 
little  or  no  variation,  are  uniformly  relied  upo^  by  all  bib- 
lical scholars,  saving  and  excepting,  always,  mose  wjitera 
who  have, something  in  hand  to  prove,  pr  who  interpret  for' 
.  the  purpose  of  proving,  some  favorite  hypothesis.  A  few 
of  these  rules  may,  with  pAjfit,  be  copied,  in  whole  or  in 
pa»t,  iq  this  place.  I  copy  from  "  Home's  Introduction," 
which  is  generally  if  not  uniformly  regarded  the  best  work  . 
on  this  subject  extant.  For  further  information,  I  refer  the 
r^SBer  to  that  very  profound  work.  > 

"  I.  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-inter- 
pretation (2  Pet.  i:  20),  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  the  sense 
of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than 
in  the  harp  terms  of  any  single  prediction."        • 

On  this  point  we  have  quoted  from  the  very  teamed  and, 
sober-minded  Bishop  Horsley :  "  Not  ajiy  prophecy  of  Scrip- 
ture is  3f  self-interpretation,  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  be- 
cause the  Scripture  prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions 
of  separate,  independent  events,  but  ar^  united  in  a  regular 
and  entire  system,  all  terminating  in  one  great  object — the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom." 

"II.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophet,  great  attention 
*      '.  .  •  .    ■ 
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should  be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  fig- 
urative, and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hy- 
perbolical expressions." 

'IV.  Particular  names  ire -often  put  by  the  prophets  for 

more  general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing 

■   represented,  as  i^t  were,   before  the  eyes   of^ their  hearers; 

but  in  such  passages  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally." 

"  VI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  prophetic  writings,  for  they  frequently  resume  topics 
of  which  they  have  formerly  treated,  after  other  subjects    ■ 
have  intervened,  and  again  discuss  them." 

"VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and 
tenses,  sometimes  speaking  of  their  own  persons,  at  other 
times  represcn!ing  God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  re- 
spectively speaking,  and  without  noticing  the  change  of  J|| 
persons;  sometimes  taking  things  past  or  present  for  .things 
future,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  events." 

These  and  many  more  rules  which  I  have  omitted  are 
explained  and  illustrated  very  plainly  and  satisfactorily.  If 
'  the  reader  will  turn  to  them,  which,  in  the  edition  mostly 
in  use,  he  will  find  to  begin  at  page  388  of  volume  I,  or 
by  the  subject,  from  the  index,  in  any  edition,  and  read 
but  a  few  pages,  he  will  see  the  utter  fallacy  and  useles?- 
ness  of  much  recent  speculation  which  we  have  put  forth 
on  this  subject.  He  will  see  that  men,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  and  perhaps  do  know  better,  either  to  make  books 
salable,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  interpret  the  prophetic 
writings  in  utter  disregard  of  well-established  biblical  her- 

nieneutics.  «  ^ 

If  the  reader  has  not  "Home's  Introduction"  at  hand,  I 
beg  him  to  turn  to  any  other  tcspectable  author  on  biblical 
cridcism,  of  which  there  are  many  in  ill  theological  libraries. 
But  if  it.be  not  intended,  and  therefore  we  can  not  de- 
termine bcXorehaml,  what  many  of  the  prophetic  predictions 
do  mean,  we  can  nevertheless  ascertain-with  certainty  sonte 
things  they  do  not  mean.  ,  % 
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TVc  must  ^K  so  interpret  Scripture  as  to  make  it  run 
the  Christian  religion  off  the  track,  or  despoil  it  of  any  of 
its  practical  attributes  or  natural  aspects.  It  is  the  religion 
of  the  race.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  sonic  particular  "dis- 
pensation," whatever  may  be  meant  by  that  word  of  very 
wide-spread  meaning,  but  the  religion  of  man  as  such.  Its 
worship  was  the  worship  of  Adam  from  the  very  first,  and 
will  be  that  of  his  posterity  to  the  very  last.  Its  aspects 
of  recoveri/  were  not  actually  applicable  before,  the  FALL, 
nor  will  they  be  after  the  restoration;  but  so  long  as 
man  continues  an  inhabitant  of -this  world,  Christianity,  in 
all  its  aspects,  will  be  his  religion. 

We  must  so  read  the  Scriptures  as  to,  make  our  religion 
something  else  than  a  ministered  religion.  It  will  continue 
to  be  a  religion  of  preaching,  of  prayer,  of  singing,  of  gath- 
ering ourselves  together,  of  exhortation,  of  communion,  of 
faith.  The  Christian  will  never  walk  upon  this  earth  by  sight. 
'  We  must  not  so  read  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  our  relig- 
ion something  else  than  a  ministered  religion.  It  will  continue 
upon  any  other  principles  than  this:  that  he  shall  believe 
in  his  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  To 
Bee  with  his  eyes  that  he  -iiolds  the  highest  civil  office  in 
the  realm  will  not  do.  He  now  sustains*  the  highest,  the 
holiest,  the  nearest,  the  most  efficient,  and  most  endearing 
relation  to  the  sinner  that  is  practicable.  Indeed,  he  sus- 
tains the  only  relation  compatible  with  the  very  necessities 
of  the  ease.  Do  not  make  prophecies  dethrone  him  froma 
position  infinitely  high  and  place  him  in  one  infinitely  low. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  Scripture  that  I  know  of  that 
savors  of,  or  remotely  contemplates  any  sudden  change  in  the 
onward  movings  of  God's  providence.  That  the'  greatest, 
the  most  important,  most  inconceivable  alterations  will  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  world — alterations  for  the  bet- 
ter— is  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  and  the 
very  idea  of  Cliristianity.  This  has  been  somewhat  elab- 
orately argued  in  the  foregoiLg  chapters;  but  these  changes 
will  come,  like  the  soft,  silent,  and  imperceptible  openings 
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of  the  morning.  The  broad  sunlight  of  high  nqon  succeeds 
to  the  deep,  darkness  of  night;  but  flash  and  crash,  and 
lightning  and  thunder,  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  such 
change.  Rivers  generally  do  not  have  a  Niagara.  Life 
flows  without  any  sudden  jumps  or  convulsions.  Sufficient 
time  is  allotted  to  every  thing. 

Nature  is  not  in  a  b'ustle,  needs  no  tumult,  noise,  nor 
an-itation;  but  in  her  own  grand  round  of  diuturnal  ages, 
she  shall  answer  the  demands  of  reason  and  vindicate  the 
attributes  of  God. 

An  excellent  writer  says:  "We  k^ow,  from  the  joint  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  and  geology,  that  another  change  is  to 
pass  over  the  world,  to  prepare  it  for  inhabitants  far  more 
elevated  than  those  now  living  upon  it,  and  in  possession  of 
perfect  holiness  and  happiness." 

Just  so.  And  he  might  have  added  that  that  change  is 
gradually  approaching  every  day  and  will  not  cease,  and  that 
those  inhabitants  will  be  the  natural  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  now  living  in  the  later  ages  of  this  present  life  and  this 
world,  and  that  their  perftct  holiness  and  happiness  will  be 
the  natural  fruits  of  Christianity  enjoyed  in  this  present  life. 
This  world  is  to  be  improved. 

It  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  merciful  arrangements  of 
Providence  that  the  future  is  hid  from  us.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  advent  of  Jesua 
Christ,  the  events  of  the  future  are  never  revealed  to  us  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  giving  us  informalion  ahead.  Prophecy, 
as  has  been  shown,  is  for  a  difieicnt  and  far  higher  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  prophecy,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  gives  us 
some  information  as  to  the  future,  but  this  information  is 
either^incidental  or  very  general.  And  yet  most  of  the  so- 
called  prophecy,  as  read  to  us  by  the  professional  interpret- 
ers, seems  to  have  no  object  except  to  satisfy  the  prying  cu- 
riosity of  a  morbid  imagination.  Those  Scriptures  in  which 
we  are  interested  are'very  plainly  written,  and  their  more  ob- 
Bcure  meanings  are  unfolded  as  the  necessity  for  it  arises. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

.  CONCERNINa  THE   RESURRECTION   AND' END   OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  essay  needs  a  chapter  more  directly  on  the  specifio  . 
Buhjcets  set  fortl^_  at  the'  head  of  this,   and  I  propose  to  . 
supply  this  need.     And,  first,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that 
theological  writers  sometimes  furnish  us  Isssons  on  this  sub- 
ject which  no  man  can  rationally  believe  to  be  true. 

Let  us  first  settle  one  or  two  axioms  which  will  not  prob- 
questiAied.  We  can  have  no  ideas  of  resurrection, 
nor  of  \ny  thing  else,  in  another  state  of  existence,  of  a 
hislorical  or  periodical  pharactcr;  and,  therefore,  all  such 
teachings  if  they  convey  to  us  any  ideas,  are  certainly  er- 
roneous JneH.  The  period  of  the  resurrection  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  we  would  speak  of  the  period  of  a  coming 
eclipse,  M  of  some  other  earthly  event;  and  so  we  suppose 
the  resurrection  will  come  up  in  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years,  or  some  other  number  of  years,  in  the  future.  This 
must  certaitily  be  erroneous,  because  j)eriodicity  is  j'redica-  • 
hie  of  time,  and  this  mode  of  existence,  exclusively.  The  very 
moment   you   suppose   time — -periorfs— ^measured  or  measur-  ^ 

able  lengths  of  duration,  to  extend  beyond  the  line  of  this         « 
life,  then  you  surely  err. 

How  do»we  know  this?  it  might  be  inquired.     We  know 
it  because  the  next  state  or   condition,  or  mode  of  exist-* 
ence,  to  which  we  are  tending,  is  eternal;  and  measurable 
or  divisible  periods  in  eternity  is  contradictory  and  absurd, 
and  the  expressions,  therefore,  do  not  convey  an  idea. 

Then,  when  we  are  told  to  look  forward  through  meas- 
urable periods  of  time  to  see  the  general  resurrection,  we 
ue  told  nothing  that  we  can  understand  j  an  idea  is  not 
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conveyed  to  us.  We  might,  in  truth,  be  as  well  told  to 
look  backward,  or  upward  or  downward,  or  far  or  near. 
Periodical/  is  no  more  of  a  proper  instrument  with  which  to 
measure,  or  estimate,  or  weigh,  or  comprehend  the  mode  of 
existence''after  we  pass  away  from  this  mode,  than  are'  our 
visual  organs  or  a  surveyor's  chain. 

Our  ideas  of  eternity  are  cxc?usi',ue7y  nc^ra/iVe.  We  can  no  , 
more  form  an  aflirmative  idea  of  eternity  than  a  being  with- 
out reasoning  faculties.  We  have  absolutely  no  idea  at  all 
of  what  etetnity  is;  our  ideas  are  exclusively  whatjt  is  not. 
We  know  it  is  not  made  up  of  periods;  for  thenlt  would 
not  be  eternity.  Divisibility  predicated  of  eternity  is  ab- 
surd. God  exists  but  docs  not  grow  old.  Neither  do  men 
nor  their  spirits,  as  any  one  may  choose"  to  consider  it,  in 
that  other  state,  grow  old.  How  they  exist  without  growing 
old  is, one  of  the  many  things  we  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
thing  we  can  not  know  with  human  faculties. 

It  may  be  said'that  we  have  no  other  way  of  speaking 

of  the  resurrection,  or  of  things  in  eternity,  otherwise  than 

as  pcriodg  of  tlie  future.     That  may  be  very  true,  but  our 

ignorance  should  not  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  wisdom. 

>   and  truth.     We  are"  ignorant  of  many  things. 

Then,  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  having  to  do  with  our 
mode  of  existence  after  we  pass  from  this  world,  let  the  con- 
fession be»understood  that  all  possible  ideas  we  have  on  the 
subject  are  exclusively  negative.  Then  let  us  not  suppose 
'  that  those  who  have  gone  before  us  into  the  eternal  state, 
are  living  along  merely  in  some  cfther  place,  and  passing 
through  periods  of  measured  or  measurable  duration  parallel 
to  thrive  we  experience,  that  they  have  stayed  there  as  long 
as  we  have  stayed  here. ,  Such  expressions,  or  any  exf^res- 
sions  implying  periods,  applied  to  beings  in  that  mode  of  ex- 
istence, are  utterly  without  meaning,  or  without  any  meaning 
which  can  be  true. 

Xud   I   repeat,    that  if  we   can    not  form   and  exercise 
ratipual  ideas  about  things  of  which  we  can  have  no  clear 
29  • 
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comprehension,  why,  be  it  so.  The  thing  is  not  at  all 
strange  nor  uncommon,  nor  difficult  to  conceive  of.  All  the 
ideas  we  can  conceive  as  to  future,  past,  be/ore,  after,  long 
or  sJwrt  duration,  belong  exclusively  to  this  present  mode 
of  existence,  and  have  absolutely  io  meaning  at  all  when 
applied  to  any  other  mode.' 

Then,  when  we  speak  of  the  resurrection  being  in  the 
future,  what  do  we  mean?  We  mean — to  mean  any  thing 
that  is  true — that  that  is  our  relation  to  it.  But  in'  itself, 
really  and  truly,  we  might  just  as  well  say  it  is  past  as 
future.  Neither  can  be  philosophically  true.  If  we  reason, 
we  must  reason  about  comprehensible  things,  or  else  our 
words  amount  to  no  reasoning  afSiil.  And-»-suft'er  it  to  be 
repeated  again — if  there  ai-e  things  intipiatcd  to  us  in  rev- 
elation which  our  faculties  will  not  grasp,  except  merely 
negatively,  about  which  we  can  not  reason  above  and  be- 
yond this  thing  we  call  nature,  and  there  certainly  are  many 
Buch  things,  why,  he  it  so.  Let  us  acknowledge  it,  and  do 
without  comprehending  them.  -  .  ^ 

Many  persons,  i^  teaching  about  the  resurrection,  assume 
to  comprehend  and  understand  thirtgs  utterly  incomprchen- 
Bible,  as  clearly  as  they  do  those  truths  and  t,hings  which 
are  within  our  reach.  This  is  no  teaching  at  all.  They 
give  us  words  which,  otherwise  applied,  have  their  dis- 
tinct meaning,  but  in  their  application  here  can  have  no 
meaning,  either  in  the  analogies  of  nature  nor  the  revela- . 
tions  of  truth.  To  say  that  there  is  to  he  a  resurrection  in 
the  future,  as  respocts  persons,  ourselves  or  any  others,  out 
of  this  mode  of  existence,  is  to  utter  words  without  meaning. 
They  do  not  convey  an  ideij ;  or,  if  they  teach  at  all,  they 
necessarily  teach  that  which  can  not  be  true.  Reasoning 
means  the  exercise  of  human  facultieg.    - 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  which  have 

been  'Jput  forth  by  Dr.  Sanuiol  Clark,  Dr.  Crombia,  Chalmers, 

Thomas  Brown,  Paley,  Watson,  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Hume,  and 

.  others,  \>n  the  question   of  an  infinite  scries.     These  argu- 
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ments  are  logical  and  comprehensible,  so  long  as  they  be 
confined  to  the  hUlory  of  matter;  but  when  they  attempt  to 
open  up  aud  discuss  the  elcmify  of  matter,  I  frankly  con- 
fess that  I  can  see  no  difference  between  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative.  Injiiute  means  that  which  is  not  divisibic.  Di- 
visible means  comprchensihle,  ifot  infinite.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
very  judiciously  removes  that  argument  from  the  theater 
of   the  logomachist  to  the  more  comprehensible  plains  of 

geology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Tracy,  that 
"  there  can  be  no  number  actuji^infinite,  and  therefore  no 
infinite  number  of  questions,"  is.self-evftient.  The  impos- 
sibility docs  not  rest,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  incapacity  of 
the  mathematician,  as  Dr.  Hitchcock  seems  to  suppose,  but 
in  the  innate    impossibility  and  even  contradiction  of  the 

thing  itself. 

We  may  reason  of  periodicity,  applying  it  here,  and  meas- 
ure^>fcr  periods,  make  our  almanacs,  look  forward  or  back- 
wa'rd'to  events  in  the  history  of  this  life  and  this  globe, 
but  we  may  not  apply  any  of  these  terms  which  measure 
or  divide  duration  elsewhere,  in  an  eternal  state  of  existence. 
Long  time— no  matter  how  long,  a  thousand  seconds  or  a 
thousand  millions  of  centuries  multiplied  itito  their  cubes- 
is  one  thing,  and  a  clearly  comprehensible  thing— mathe- 
jnatically  comprehensible,  I  mean.  Eternity,  endlesn  dura- 
Uon,  is  not  only  another  but  a  totally  different  thing.  It 
is  not  merely  different  in  degree,  as  some  teach,  because  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  which  is  endless  has  degreei 
or  is  measurable.  These  two  things  are  absolutely  contra- 
dictory. If  we  admit  that  there  is  a  state  or  mode  of  ex- 
istence which  is  endless,  eternal,  with  no  limited  duration, 
then  let  us  admit  it,  and  not  contradict  it  at  the  next 
,  breath.  A  long  period,  however  long,  has  no  nearer  affinity 
or  resemblance   to  eternity  than   a   short  period,  however 

abort.  ^ —  , 

I  may  be  toWthat  Scripture  speaks  of  the  resurrection 
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and  of  other  things  in  the  next  world  as  fufure,  and  that 
the  speaking  was  to  us.  All  this  is  readily  admitted;  and 
it  will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  admitted  thal^  these  teach- 
ings were  not  intended,  uor  are  they  to  be  understood,  aa 
true  m  a  proper,  philosophical  sense.     The  words  are  used 

•in  what  is  very  properly  called  ai>  accommodated  sense;  that 
is,  being  addressed  to  us,  and  we  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  real  truth  in  the  case,  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
faculties,  the  only  thing  possible,  without  changing  our  na- 
ture— giving  us  a  new  constitution — was  to  use  such  words 
as  would  give  us  such  faint  and  partial  idea  in  the  premises 
as  we  were  capable  of  receiving.  Inspiration  itself — with  all 
reverence,  it  may  be  said — supposing  our  constitution  was  to 
remain  unchanged,  must  needs  either  say  to  us  nothing  on 
th^ubject,  or  say  such  things  as  we  could  receive. 

Vie  instructions  of  Scripture  i^  regard^  to  the  resurrec- 
tion7and  of  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  future  world, 
are  given  us  for  religious  and  not  for  philosophical  purposes, 
though  none  of  these  teachings  are  by  any  means  nor  in 
any  sense  unphilosophical;  foP)  as  has  been  well  said  by 
another,  scientific  truth,  rightly  applied,  is  religious  truth. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  whose  work  in  some  parts  is  near  akin 
to -the  subject  of  this  chapter,  says  that  -'some  theological 
writers  have  maintained  that  the  day  of  judgment  will  oc- 
cupy a  long  period — thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
perhaps." 

I  am   aware   that  such  are  the   dreams  of  some  writers 

^lled  theological;  but  what  they  have  "maintained"  on 
the  subject,  I  venture  to  suggest,  is  perhaps  a  very  different 
thing.  The  objection  I  suggest  to  such  notions  is,  that  it 
is  palpably  apparent  that,  as  there  can  bo  no  "period"  nor 
no  "years"  in  the  eternal  state,  the  above  statement  can 
be  nAther  true  nor  untrue.  It  is  not  a  proposition.  Noth- 
ing is  affirmed,  nothing  is  denied,  nothing  is  said.  The 
words  of  those  "theological  writers"  have  no  meaning. 
When  they  can  teach  us  to  reason  without  human  ideas, 
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then  they  may  tell  us  about  the  "years,"  in  a  literal  and 
philosophical  sense,  which  they  find  in  the  processes  of  the 
judgment.  Such  teachings  can  not  be  justified  until  it  be 
shown  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternity— endless  dura- 
tion; for  if 'it  be  endless  it  can  not  be  either  divisible  or 
m(?asKra&/e,  because  endless  means  indisvisible  and  immeas- 
urable. You  might  as  well  search  for  the  corner  of  a  circle. 
You  can  not  find  it,  because  circle  means  without  corners. 

Many  teachings  on  the  general  judgment,  and  what  18. 
called  the  end  of  the  world,  drift  along  with  the  clumsy 
idea  .that  the  physical  restoration  of  the  body  to  the  soul 
will  reinstate  the  former  into  its  present  fleshly  condition; 
that  we  will  ^hen  have  the  animal  frame  and  organs  wo 
now  possess,  "^his  can  not  be  so.  St.  Paul  iells  us  it  will 
be  a  "spiritual  body,"  raised  in  incorruption— put  on< im- 
mortality. And  though  I  urn  well  aware  that  "spiritual 
body"  is  literally  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and,  therefore, 
can  not  be  really  and  pj^sophically,  true,  and  hence  wo 
can  not  fully  understand^tint  it  docs  moan,  yet  wo  can 
understand  some  things  it  does  certainly  not  mean.  It  docs 
not  mean  that  we  shall  have  fleshly  bodies ;  or,  more  plainly, 
it  means  that  our  bodies  will  not  be  fleshly,  muscular,  or- 
ganic— such  as  they  now  are. 

If  any,  one  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  carefully  into 
the  expressions  in  Job,  Psalms,  Daniel,  Matthew,  Luke, 
Acts,  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  1  Thcssalonians,  He- 
brews, 2  Peter,  and  Revelation,  where,  chiefly;  the  resur- 
rection is  spoken  of,  he  will  find  it  always  treated  in  'the 
most  elevated  strains  of  allegorical  language.  And  he  might 
inquire,  why  is  this?*  Why  not,  at  least  somewhere,  let 
revelation  speak  to  us  in  plain  and  simple  phraseology?  it 
might  be  inquired.  The  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  is,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  plainer  language  than  this  to  bo 
addressqd  to  us.  The  plain  truth  is  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  would,  therefore,  be  far  less  intelligible  to 
us  than  those  paintings  of  imagery.     The  things  treated  of 
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are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  rompreheimon.  Suppose  you 
were  to  undertake  to  explain  to  a  child  what  science  has 
demonstrated  in  astronomy.  ^^Vou  were  to  give  it  in  such 
language  as  a  professional  astrononier- would  use — in  his 
style,  using  his  technical  words,  which  hs  can  not  dispense 
with,  and  in  his  language — it  would,  to  the  child,  be  utterly 
meaningless.  And  so  you  content  yourself  with  a  very  low 
and  meager  description,  rather  than  give  none  at  all.  Rev- 
elation itself  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  tempering  its 
language  to  our  constitution,  or  being  silent,  supposing^  our 
constitution  is  not  to  be  changed. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  expects  to  understand  descrip- 
tions of  things  outside  this  world — beyond  this  mode  of  ex- 
isting— expects  absolute  impossibilities.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  faint  outlines  of  the  subject  that  he  may  partially 
comprehend. 

As  to  when  the  judgment  will  be,  that  is  not  a  question 
which,  in  itself,  is  capable  of  being  answered.  It  is  not  a 
question  cognizable  by  the  human  understtinding.  Tfie  term 
ivhen  has  reference  exclusively  to  this  life.  We  can  apply 
it'  to  any  occurrence  in  this  world,  but  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  particularly  seeisg  that  the  next  world  is  an 
eternal  state  of  being,  it  can  have  no  application  whatever 
to  any  occurrence  in  that.  To  say  that  a  man  enters  upon 
the  judgment  immediately  after  he  dies,  may  very  likely  be 
true;  but  it  js  certainly  not  contradicted  by  saying  he  will 
enter  upon  the  judgmeut  in  ten  thousand  years  after  he 
dies.  Both  statements,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  mean  the 
same  thing. 

The  end  of  the  world  by  conflagration,  which  is  to  pre- 
cede the  general  judgment,  has  furnished  material  for  no 
little  speculation.  The  few  passages  of  Scripture  we  have 
on  the  subject,  as  is  supposed,  are  variously  understood. 
The  most  common  and  most  irrational  notion  is,  that  at  some 
future  time,  in  the  course  of  our  current 'history,  the  world 
will   oe  overtaken   suddenly  and  unexpectedly    by  a  must 
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terrible  and  ovcrwliolniing   conflagration,  which  will  burn 
the  Vorld  up,  as  a  house  would  he  burned  up  by  a  similar 
though  infinitely   smaller   disaster.     Some   seem   to   think 
that^the  matter  of  the  globe  will  be  absolutely  annihilated. 
I  do  not  propose  to^nter  the  list  of  these  controversies, 
but  will  merely  make  a  very  few  observations.     And,  first, 
^   as  to  annihilation,  it  is  a  thing  which  no  man  can  hclieve, 
because  no  man  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing.     No  man  can 
conceive  of  something  changing  to  nothing.     The  propoBition 
is   contradictory  and  absurd,  so  far  as  human   knowledge 
can  extend.*   AVe  can  conceive  of  cliange  in  matters-change 
iiidefinitely-both   in  Jcind    and   degree;   but  change-a«y 
change— is  the  very  opposite  of  annihilation,  and  declares 
'      it  absolutely  impossible.     When  we  talk  about  annihilation, 
we  talk  about  something  utterly  inconceivable,  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  convey  an  idea.,    Annihilation  is  phUosoph- 
icaljy  put  of  the  question.     I  do  not  say  it  can  not^te;  I 
only  say  we  can  not 'conceive  such  a  Niing. 

Secondly,  the  Scriptures  do  not  tcych  that  any  burning 
this  globe  may  meet  with  will  be  »c/astrophe,  in  any  sense 
or  degree.     Nor  does  the  Bi^a^any  place  teach,  or  its 
language  imply,  that  it  will  be  a  sudden  change  of  any  sort. 
It  does  not' imply  disaster,  evil,  harm,  damage,  destruction, 
nor  desolation,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind.     Our  common 
ideas  of  destruction  by  fire  are  drawn  from  the  burning  of 
'       houses,  cities,   an(^  the  like;  and  without,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  much  if  any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  the  concl\ision 
'   is  hastily  drawn  that  the  burning  of  a  world  must  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort;  that  it  must  be  a  demolition,  a  diisor- 
-  ganization  amounting  to  the  most  fearful  desolation  and  ruin. 
(  The  truth  is,  u-e  have  never  Men  a  ii;orhl  hiirn  vp,  and,  in 

^  the  absence  of  any  detailed  history  of  such  an  occurrdnce, 
we  are  likely  to  take  many  things  for  grajitcd  without 
knowing  much  about  them.  And  so,  when  we  arc  told  the 
world  will  be  burn^uj^  we  immediately  suppose  such  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  Buruiug  of  a  city,  only  pro"portionally  larger. 
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But  all  this  is  gratuitous.  Neitlicr  reason  nor  revela- 
tion teach  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  do  they  warrant  any 
such  conclusions.  Geolopjy,  so  far  as  its  researches  arc  seen 
to  harmonize  with  Scripture — that  is,  so  far.  as  geological 
researches  have  been  truly  and  prop(frIy  made — demonstrate 
that  this,  globe  has  been  in  a  burning  state,  or  a  state  of 
fusion,  for  many  long,  long  ages  before  it  bccaipe  suffi- 
ciently cool,  and  its  crust  sufficiently  dense  to  silstain  veg- 
etable and  animal  life.  And  yet  it  encountered  no  misfor- 
tune, no  loss  nor  damage;  all  was  the  regular,  slow,  moving 
forwprd  under  the  wise  aud  merciful  guidance  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

A  few  years  ago — very  few  indeed — the  crust'  of  the  earth 
became  sufficiently  dense  and  cool  for  its  evident  purpose; 
Tiz.,  the  residence  of  man.  It  is  still  undergoing  change 
every  day,  as  rapidly  as  it  ever  did  or  ever  will,  so  far  as  we 
know,  from  all  we  learn  either  from  nature  or  revelation; 
and  it  will  continift;  to  be  the  residence  of  man  u«itil  it 
shall  have  fully  answered  the  primary  and  ultimate  dcsisiis 
of  its  fiireator.  It  will  change  somewhat  every  day,  and  in 
any  consra<jrablc  period,  say  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years, 
the  change  would  be  to  us  quite  perceptible;  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  residence  of  man,  not  surely,  for  the  iu- 
8ignificant  and  abortive  period  of  a  few  thousand  years,  but  . 
for  a  period  at  least  respectable  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with   irtftil  Wi#  have  already  learned  of  its  history. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  period  coming  »p^  the  history 
not  only  of  the  world, -but  of  mankind,  when  aFK  living  per- 
sons will  be  immediately  transferred  from  our  mortal  to  the 
immortal  mode  of  existence.  What  we  commonly  call  dnith, 
and  especially  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  an  injiiclinn, 
or  having  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  misfortune,  is  not  the 
mere  transfer  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  but  the  mode 
of  the  transfer.  We  have,  at  least,  two  instances  in  ^liiblo 
history  where  this  transfer  was  effected  without  the  use  or 
intervention  of  the  thing  we  call  death.    And  as  "ire  may 
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readily  suppose  that' in  the  mature,  sinless  ages  of  our  his- 
tory, death,  or   the   transfer,  has   long    since- ceased   to  be 
what  we  now  commonly  call  dcalli.,  that  in  tho  chsing  ncencs 
there  will  be  a  sudden  translation  of  all ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
just  as  sudden  as  any  other  deaths,  so  far  as  each  individual 
is  concerned.    There  must  necessarily,  it  would  seem,  be  some- 
thing of  this'  kind  in  tho  closing  scenes  of  parthly  history. 
The  earth  4s  not  immortal,  ccither  is  man,  consi'dered  either 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  race.     Some  time  in  the  history  of 
this  earth,  man  will  walk  upon  it  for  the  last  time.     AVhen 
the  world  or  the  earth  itself  shall  have  answered  those  ends, 
the  race  now  inhabiting  it,  and  for  whose  use  it  was  brought 
into  its  present  state  of  being,  will  cease  to  use  it.     It  has 
answered  its  great.  Godlike  purpose.     Tho  race  of  man  has 
used  it  as  lopg  as  was  intended  and  was  desirable  for  these* 
ends  and  purposes.     Man  has  now  no  more  use  for  it.     He 
has  laid   it  aside,  perhaps,  thousands  or  millions   of  years 
since.     IMay  bo  the  race,  as  mortal  man,  Viiay   have   long 
since  ceased  to  exist.     But  whether  it  will  be  finally  laid 
aside    gradually  or   all   at  once,  it  will   be    done   in   some 
regular  way  of  which  we,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  his- 
tory, arc  not,  perhaps  could  not  bo,  informed,   and  about 
the  mq^c  or  details  of  which  I   do  not  see 'fit  to  trouble 
myself,   nor  hold   an   argument  with  any   one,  because   it  , 
could  not  be  useful. 

And  away  in  what,  to  our  feeble  faculties,  seems  thc«T'ar 
distant,  diuturnal  ages  of  an  immense  future,  when  it  ccasq? 
to  bo  used  by  us,  it  will  pass  into  other  uses  in  the  natural 
providence  of  God ;  and,  since  we  sec  a  few  dim  intimations 
looking  in  that  direction,  it  becomes  very  easy  and  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  will  again  .pass  into  a  state  of 
comToustion  and  fusion.        ' 

Buf  he  who  reads  prophecies,  in  a  remark  of  Potor,  and 
a  few  other  places,  enabling  him  to  look  forward  and  dis- 
cern particular  events,  reads  that  which  revelation  never 
intended.     Like  a  thousand  other  prereadings  of  prophecies,' 
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whcB  the  things  .alluded  to  transpire,  he  will,  most  likely, 
Ond   himself  mistaken.     With  the  single  exception  flf  the 
,,  prophecies  of  our  Sfvior's   eoming,  prophecies  are  not  in- 
tended to  enable  us  to  foresee  events. 

There  are  geological  arguments  going  far  to  show  that  tho 
planets  of  a  solar  system  are  constantly  passing  a  grout 
round  of  operation  from  a  beginning  to  a  completion,  per- 
forming cycles  the  chronological  measures  of  which  would 
seem,  to  our  feeble  comprehension,  to  bo  absolutely  and  over- 
whelmingly immense;  and  yet  to  a  higher  order  of  intelli- 
gence, or  to  ourselvel'in  a  higher  state  of  intelligence,  all 
will  appear  easy,  rational,  and  comprehensive. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  allow  that  this  is  mere 
speculation;  or  if  so,. then  what  is  the  character  of  the 
near-at-hand,  sudden  burning-up,  and  destroying  theory?  It 
rests  upon  a -few  very  doubtful,  and  on  all  hands  regarded 
as  quite  uncertain,  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  every 
Bound  reader  of  prophecy  will  fell  you  can  be  understood 
.  only  in  a  very  general,  symbolical,  and  highly  figurative 
sense,  making  them  mean  very  difljireut  things  from  what 
they  say,  and  setting  aside  all  reason  and  consistency; 
whereas  the  more  rationa.1  views  are  at  least  in  apparent 
harmony  with  both.  It  is  not  true  that  the  great  and  com- 
prehensive works  of  Jehovah  must,  all  of  them,  be  cramped 
and  narrowed  down  to  the  little  limits  of  our  every^ay\ 
experience  and  very  feeble  powers  of  comprehension. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  g^s  that  "  both  revelation'  and  geology 
agree  in  assuring  us  that  the  new  earth,  which  will  emerge 
from  the  ruins  of  the  present,  will  bo  improved  in  its  con- 
dition." 

That  is  very  true,  I  presume,  only  I  would  not  have  said 
emerge,  and  I  would  have  used  some  better  wor«l  than  ruins. 
They  cij^vcy  wrong  ideas  to  the  popular  mind.  There  will 
be  no  "ruins,"  nor  will,  the  world  "emerge"  from  in  or 
behind  something.  It  will  merely  change. 
On  page  406,  he  tells  us  that  "we  have  seen  that  the 
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geological  chanfrcs  which  our  world  has  hitherto  undergone 
have  been  an  Inprovoment  of  its  condition,  and  that  each 
successive  scenery  has  been  a  brighter  exhibition  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  benevolence.  Shall  this^^roccss  be  arrested 
when  the  present  scenery  closes?  We  know  that  the  right- 
eous will  fotfiver  advance  in  holiness  and  happiness.  Why 
may  not  a  part  of  that  inerease  depend  upon  their  intro- 
duction into  higher  and  higher  economics  through  eternal 
ages?  my  not  this  be  one  of  the  modes  in  which  new 
developmehts  of  the  charaeter«of  God  will  open  upon  them 
in  the  WQrld  of  bliss?" 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

.  ■♦  ' 

CONCEBNINO    THE    FINAL   AND    GLORIOL'S    DESTINY    OF   THIS 
WORLD. 

Mr.  Macixto^H,  of  England,  has  written  a  theory  of  the 
universe,  which  is  styled  Electrical,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Newton,  which  is  based  upon  gravitation,  or,  at 
least,  in  opposition  to  some  of  Newton's  expositions  of  this 
theory.  '  The  electrical  theory  evinces  profound  learning, 
and  shows  not  only  a/intricatc  acquaintance  with  all  the 
written  philosophy^  the  subject,  but  a  large  amount  of 
scientific  reseanji  and  independent  examination.  He  ex- 
amines theJiM^of  nature  bearing  on  the  quostion,  in  their 
most  simj^as  well  as  their  most  profound  operations. 

The  outline  of  the  electrical  theory,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
very  briefly,  is  soipewhat  as  follows,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  matters  now  under  consideration :  All  matter  is  pos- 
sessed of  two  properties,  or  qualities,  called  forces,  which 
are  primary  and  ultimate.  These  are  altraction  and  repul- 
tioni  and  all  bodies,  in  all  states  and  of  all  sizes,  are  con- 
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Btantly  nttracting  and  repelling  each  Ithcr.  Electricity,  or 
the  undiscovered  thing  or  things  we  call  by  that  name,  is 
■  known  to  act  or  bo  acted  upon,  we  do  not  know  which, 
both  positively  and  negatively;  that  is,  bodies  charged  with 
it  attract  and  repel  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
electrical  force.  The  side  of  our  globe  facing  the*  sun  is 
constantly  being  charged  with  electricity,  and  that  part  of 
tlie  side  which  is  receding,  having 'boej»  longest  exposed  to 
the  sun''s  face,  is,  of  course,  more  heavily  charged  than  that 
part  just  now  beginning  to  face  the  sun;  and  so  the  tojmer 
is  being  repelled  while  the  latter  is  being  attracted,  and 
hence  the  earth's  rotary  motion,' and  hence  the  revolution 
of  all  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  all  motion  of  all  kinds.'  . 

The  sun^  is  constantly  throwing  off  matter  in  a  fluid  or 
gaseous  state,  which,  because  of  a  t^idcncy  to  spiral  motion 
pervading  all  matter,  but  seen  only  in  fluids,  is  constantly 
being  formed  into  bodies  of  immense  size,  which,  in  their 
earlier  history,  are  called  comets.  These  comets  boeomo 
gradually  more  and  morp  dense,  and,  of  cour.se,  smaller,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  many  ages  they  become  sufiicicnily 
dense  and  hard  to  su'pport  animal  and  vegetable  life;  and 
growing  continually  harder  and  more  dense,  they  will,  after 
many  ages,  become  too  hard  to  support  cither. 

Moreover,  all  the  planets  are  gradually  but  very  slowly 
shortening  their  orbits,  and  so,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sun.  This  process  will  continue  until,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  ages,  they  will  become  solid,  more  so  than  the 
hardest  flinfrock,  and,  of  course,  intensely  hot;  and,  finally, 
they  will  appr«)ach  so  near  the  sun  that  the  repelling  power 
will  absolutely  give  way,  and  the  globe  will  plunge  headlong, 
bodily,  into  the  bowels  oi  the  sun,  and  beceme  smelted  and 
lose  itself  in  the  vast  sea  of' liquid  fire. 

Thus^tlie  sun  receives  back  again,  from  time  to  time,  aa 
mufli  matflNun  another  form  as  it  throws  ofl"  by  the  constaat 
operation,  as  aCove  stated. 

And  £0  our  globe  was,  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
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years  or  ages  ago,  a  comet;  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  grow 
harder  and  smaller,  and  more  and  more  solid;  and  after  a 
time  its  matter  became  sufficiently  ha/d,  portions  of  it, 
that  it  bore  animal  and  ve^-ctable  life.  And  in  the  course  of. 
n^cs  it  will  become  uninhabitable,  ai,d,  growing  harder  and 
harder,  will  finally  plunge  swiftly  into  the  sun's  vast  sea  of 

liquid  fire.  «  »        ,    •  i 

And  thus  the  planetary  systems  will  continue  their  rounds 

perpetually.     This  is  his  theory. 

\To  the  unpracticed  mind  in  the  school  of  nature  this 
tlVry  may  look  very  objectionable;  but  to  the  eye  of 
sei^ce,  whether  it  bo  true  or  not,  it  appears  transcend- 
cntly  grand  and  sublime  beyond  utterance.  It  is  as  ap- 
parently feasible  as  the  Newtonian  system;  and  it  may  be 
possible  that,  after  all,  the  Principia  may  have  to  give  place 
to  a  theory  more  true  and  more  philosophical,  or  at  least 
better  explained. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and  whether  either  one  is  the 
true  theory  of  cosmological  science,  the  Etatrkal  seems  to 
harmonize  rationally  with  the  Bible  account  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  its  creation  and  final  destiny.       ^ 

Ttere  is  a  floating  notion  abroad  that  this  world,  after  a 
time,  with  its  inhabitants,  is  to  be  suddenly  burned  up  and 
d*troyed.  Mercy  on  us!  for  what?  For  what  wise  pur- 
pi^  could  this,  world  be  destroyed?  Was  its  creation  a 
mistake?  or  what  possible  good  could  come  of  its  destruc- 
tion? The  burning  of  a  city,  a  town,  or  even  a  single 
dwelling  is  h  calamity;  but  what  possible  good  could  come 
of  the  destruction  of  a  world?  This  is  too  great  a  calamity 
to  conttniplato.     It  can  not  be. 

The  Scriptures  from  which  these  inferences  are  dr.wn  are 
chiefly  the  following:  In  Psalms  cii:  2(i,  ^we  are  told  that 
th#|cavens  and  the  earth  "shall  perish;"  that  they  shall 
..^  ol*  like  a  garment,"  and  "be  chaltgod."  In  Isaiah 
Ivii:  6,  we  read:  "For  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like 
g'woke,'  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
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thev  that  dwell  thcrpiii  sliall^Jic  in  like  manner."  In  Mat- 
thew xxiv ;  33,  wc  read  that  "  heaven  and  earth  shall  'pass 
uway,  but  in'y  words  shall  not  pass  away."  And  the  same 
.  is  written  Ij^'  Mark,  and  the  above  passage  from  P.saluis'  is 
quotcd'in  rleb.  i :  11.  An<jl  St.  Jx)hn,  in  llev.  xx:  11,  says: 
'•I  saw  a  great  white  thrpno  and^uni  that  sat  npoii  it,  (from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there 
was  found  no  place  for  them."  And  in  j^xi:  1,  he  "says-: 
"And  I  saw  a  how  heaven  and  a  new  earth';  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  ^st  earth  ■svere  passed  away,  and  there  was 
no  more  sea."  And  in  Isaiah  xxxiv :  -i,  it  is  said:  .'.'"And 
all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  lA  dissolved,  and  the  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  shall 
fall  down."     And  in  chapter  Ixv  audver.se  17  wf  read,  "For 

'  behold  ■  I.  create  new.  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  etc.  But 
I  the  text,  most  relied  upon  for  the  burning.up  of  the  world 
is  in  the  third  of  2d  Peter,  the  highly  allegorical  descrip- 
tions of  which  may  be  seen  by  the  reader  at  his  leisure.* 

I  'By  comparing  these  texts  with  verses  17-19  of  Isaiah  xlv, 
and  Rev.  xxi :  1-5,  and  other  passages  which  an/  one  may 

"'■  refer  to  in  a  moment  with  a  good  reference  Bible,  Tt  will  be 
Bcen  that  those  passages  which  sj)eak  of  a  now  creation,  ijp'd 
of  the  earth,  etc.,  passing  away,  signify,  in  th6  language  of  the 
best  brief  notes  oii  the  text  I  have  cf  er  seen — viz.,  the  London 
Annitlatnl  F<iriig'raj)h  Bible — "a  great  moral  and  sfiiritual 
rovolutii>|,  which  shall  bring  to  an  end  the  former  confu- 
sions, iniquities,  and  miseries  of  the  huma^i  race,  and  shall 
fill  the  Church  with  perpetual  joy." 

<K,.^   Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  for  poetry  to  tell  us  about 

•y  "The  wreck  of  mailer  and  Ihe  crush  of  wjorlds," 

'. '  ■* 

Brit  tl»e  plain  idea  it  conveys  is  at  war  with  both  reason  and 

revelation. 

Ai\d  then,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  upon 
Christ's  coming  here  in  a  changed  mode  of  existence,  so  as 
to  establish  a  mere  human  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of 
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enrth,  by  means  of  which  Mie  will  refine,  sublimate  and 
revofutionize  the  affairs  of  earth  in  "a  thousand  yoars," 
q-uote  for  us,  in  opposition  to  the  above  texts,  that  ''  the 
earth  abiJeth  forever;"  that  "the  meek, shall  inherit  the 
earth;"  that  "the  world  also  is  established  that  li  can  not 
be  mnvcd,"  and  other  similar  expressions.  ^ 

And  it  may  be  that  all  these  Scriptures  are  true,  and  that- 
they  not  only  harmonize  -sfith  each  q,thor,  when  rightljjiu- 
derstood,  but  with  all  the"|eological,  astronomical,  and  Dthur^*" 
natural  truths  which  science  has  demonstrated. 
'  It  may  be  that  the  earth,  as  at  present  constituted,  may 
not  be  destined  to  reuttin  forever,  and  yet  i^o  violent  or 
Buddijn  change  may  ever  overtake  it.  It  may  cease  to  exist, 
and  "vanish  away  like  smoke,"  and  "perish,"  and  still  no 
'calamity  or  even  misfortune  of  any  kind  overtake  it.  Theso 
changes,  any  ehanjesy  ra.ly  come  about  so  gradually^^nd 
•naturally  in-  ijiiany  afgcs,  that  if  one  person  could  live  and 
Bee  it  all,  he  wou\d  see  nothing  happop  at  any  particular 
time  more  than  is  happening  every  day.  No  change  in  any  , 
one  century  might  be  greater  than  such'  as  the  woffd'  has 
undergone  dufing  the  last  century,  or  any  other  century  of 
its  past  existence.  Even  if  the  earth  should  plunge  swiftly 
headlong  into  the  sun,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  momclit, 
for  thousands  or  millions  of  years  previously  it  had  ccas| 
to  'support  either  animal  or  vegetable  life. ' 

'The  earth  is  undergoing  cfiiiiigc  now.     This  it  has  doii 
from  the  first,  and  this  it  will  continue  to  do;' but  it  Jtwt' 
-AW  nor  nci'Cr  tiill,  so  far  as  we  have  the  least  intiniatiou| 
pass  through  any  more  nor  greater  changes  than  it  is  pass-| 
.-Jhg  throuu'h  all  the  while.     AVhen  we  speak  of  the  worlJl 
cosmologically  wo  must  elevate  our  ideas  cosmologically,  or, 
if  we  can  not  do  this,  wo  must  content  ourselves  with  tho 
idc,a  that  wo  can  not. 

But  as  to  this  world  being  destroyed,  or  sudden  calamity 
overtaking  it,  that  is  not  only  all  poetry,  but  such  poetry 
as  flows  froiua  very  superficial  view  of  both  tho  world  and 

.' .        V       . 
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the  Scriptures.  No,  no;  this  world  was  not  made  for  a  toy, 
to  bo  looked  at  a  little  while  and  then  destJ^yed  and  thrown 
away.  "Nevertheless,  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  things 
will  fviis  away.  It  is  now  passing  away;  it  has  passed 
away  an  inch  or  two  since  some  of  us  have  lived.  The 
diseased  parts — its  corruption,  sin,  irregularity,  almost  the 
entire  present  face  of  things,  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
diseases  of  earth — -all  these  will  pass  away,  and  there  will 
be  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 

The  woi'ld  is  to  be  made  better,  not  worse;  it  is  to  be 
improved,  not  destroyed;  it  is  to  be  preserved,  not  shat- 
tered to  pieces  and  thrown  away.  The  world  is  neither  a 
mistake  nor  a  failure.  If  we  could  see  it  even  ten  thousand 
years  hence,  it  would  look  Wonderfully  different  from  what 
it  does  now.  Let  its  natural  cajiabilities  bo  fully,  worlfed 
out.  Its  elements  of  improvement  are  all  hero;  let  thoin 
be  worked  out.  Almost  every  thing  the  world  has  is  latent; 
let  theSe  properties  ctjme  to  the  surface. 

It  is,  perhaps,  constitutional  with  mankind  thVit  there  shall 
>te  classes  in  the  g(y»eral  scale  of  elevation.  This  will;  per- 
haps, always  be.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  conveniently,  let  us  divide  gociety  into  classes. 
AVe  will  say  the  JirsI  class  in  general  intelligence  shall  con- 
sist of  educated  men — moderately  educated  ^  the  second 
shall  be  those  poorly  educated,  and  going  down  to  those 
who  can  barely  read  and  write;  the  third  class  shall  bo 
sensible,  iMlterate  men  of  pa.ssable  neighborhood  informa- 
tion, and  the  fourth  shall  consist  of  savages,  or  those 
nearly  so,  or  those  who  are  Very  ignorant.  And  now  sup- 
pose thesfi  classes  maintaip  their  relation,'  is  there  any 
thingflimprobable  in  the  supposition  that,  nfter  a  time,  the 
Bcconu  class  will  occupy  the  ground  the  first  now  does,  the 
third  the  second,  and  the  fourth  the  third? 

If  wc  look  back  into  our  history  a  thou.saiid  years,  or 
two,  or  even  a  few  hundred,  we"  will  sec  much  to  instruct 
us.    Only  three  huudrcJ  years  ago  those  of  the^  first  class 
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were  only  one  hundredth  part  in  numerical  strength  of 
what  they  now  are.  Then,  and  previously,  educated  men 
were  very  rare  indcc^d ;  even,  the  nobility  and  wealthy  did 
not  generally  dream  of  being  educated.  What  we  now  cin- 
sider  an  ordinary  collegiate  education,  was,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  profession.  Those  who 
chose  that  lalliilfe  did  so  as  a  man"  would  choose  law  or 
medicine.  I'opular  education  is  a  thing  of  yesterday  almost. 
"Within  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  while  there 
has  not  been  so  much  of  an  advance  in  learning  absolutely, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  educated  men  of  more  than  ■ 
a  hundred-fold.  ♦' 

And  if  you  will  look  slowly  and  carefully  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  it 
will  be  seen  tbat  the  sarajp^ndeviating  laws  of  progress 
have  everiTeen  in  operation?^  In  knowledge  the  worl<_ij> 
progressiifg  in  two  different  ways.  ^  It  is  both  absolute  and 
relative.  The  former  shows  that  some  men  nojr  are  further 
aJvanced  in  the  principal  branches  of  hul6an 'knowledge 
than  any  w'ere  formerly;  and  the  iatte^  shows  that  more 
men  are  advanced  than  formerly.  Look  at  the  relative 
strength  of  literary  authorship  now  and  say  two  hundred 
years  ago  only.  The  increase  is  more  than  a  h,undred  to 
one.  And  the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  scienofs  and 
in  all  branches  o£r  human  knowledge. 

As  a' general  thing,  therefore,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  taking  the  places  of  those  next  before 
them,  while  the  first  is  advancing  to  new  positions. 
.  Of' course,  these  changes  are  not  observable  in  a  day,  nor 
in  the  lifetime  of  each  person;  but  they  are  distinctly  ob- 
servable in  periods  of  one  thousand  years.  The  law  is  uni- 
versal and  the  'advance  is  uniform. 

There  arc  branches  of  learning  now  among  us  which,  in 
common  estimation  and  in  practice,  are  confined  to  certain  per- 
sons lor  special'  callings,  and  are  not  deemed  to  be  generally 
or  popularly  useful.     A  man  now  does  not  study  civil  law 
30  . 
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unless  he  expects  to  become  a  barrister,  a\id  prosecute  that 
particular  calling.  A  mau  docs  not  study  anatomy,  phys- 
iologv',  or  materia  medica,  or  pharmacy,  unless  for  the  special 
purpose  of  qualifying  hiujself  for  a  physician ;  and  so  of 
astronomy,  suryeying,  nautical  science,  etc. 

But  all  these  branches  of  learning  wiW-,  in  their  turn,  fall 
into  general  and  popular  education.  A  country  boy  will 
not  be  considered  educated  for  general  u,scfulness  until  he 
shall  be  at  least  well  versed  in  all  those  branches  now 
called  sciences.  ^It  might  be  suggested  that  this,  in  the 
fir#t  place,  would  be  almost  or  quite  unnecessary,  and  so 
much  labor  ItlSt;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time  for  every  school-boy  to  pursue  all  t)iese  branches. 
Just  so,  precisely,  it  was  reasoned,  a  few  years  ago,,  with  re- 
gard to  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading.  What  dopcrfple  ■ 
.  generally  need,  jt  was  argued,  with  these  branches  of  learn- 
.ing?  They  did  not  need  them,  or  did  not  need  them  much, 
in  the  conditiop  of  society  in  those  tinieS.  And  a  little 
further  back,  reading  and  writing  no  more  belonged  to  the 
general  education  of  persons  in  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Centra!  Africa 
is  now  considered  essential  to  the  common- school  education 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  present  state  and  condition  of  society,  it  is  not  * 
considered  essential,  and  hence  it  is  not  essential,  for  all 
the  neighborhood  boys,  in  order  to  a  good  education, 'to  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  higher  branches  taught  in  all 
the  bes*  universities  of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  But,  unFess 
the  laws  of  progress,  which  have  been  universally  in  opera- 
tion since  the  world  began,  shall  cease,  which  is  a  natuiW 
impossibility  in  the  current  condition  of  things,  then  the 
time  wiUcome  when  any  one  will  be  regarded  illiterate;  if 
not  apjgiioPJrmus,  wha  shall  not  have  reached  the  highest 
poinSof  useful  learning  which  has  yet  been  rc^phcd  in  any 
or  all  the  branches  of  human  learning.  *  ^ 

Molt  assuredly,  the  third  class,  as  above  classified,  will,  in 
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time,  occupy  the  ground  the  first  class  now  docs,  and  the  '■ 
second  and  first  chisscs  will  be  as  far  ahead  of  them  as  they 
are  now ;  and  if  you  ask  me  what  will  be  the  field  occupied 
by  the  second  and  first  classes,  I  reply  that,  in  the,  nature 
.of  thiugs,  these  are  questions  which  can  not  now  be  an- 
swered. 

For  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  material  for  comparison,  we 
can  not  now  describe  those  fields^  nor  make' a  survey  of 
them.  But  we  know  this  much,  if  we  know  no  more :  we 
know  that  there  ^Joes  lie  before  us  vast,  vast  unexplored 
fields  o^  knowledi;e— fields  rich  in  mines  of  thought  ani 
knowledge— knowledge  of  God  and  of  man— of  a  thousand 
kinds.  And  we  know  that  man  has  a  natural  capacity  for 
what  we  would  now  ^consider  a  pretty  thorough  exploration 
of  these  unexplored  regions. 

These  things  will  inevitably  result  if  you  do  but  let  the 

world  move  on  as  it  is  now  moving.    'Let  there  be  no  now 

laws  made  nor  any  existing  ones  be  repeajcd,  which  things, 

.indeed,  can  not  be  done;   for  God,  it  is  not  irrevcreut»tO 

say,  can  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  own  perfections. 

Of  what  we  call  satiate  life  we  have  spoken  before,  and 
looked  somewhat  into  its  relation  to  the  human  family.  It 
is  not  a  normal  condition  of  mah,  but  an  incidental  thing 
'  which  has  happened  in  these  current  ages.  It  is  a  low,  « 
dtbased  state  of  morals  and  intelligence  which  ought  not  to 
be  Nothin'T  is  necessary  but  intelligence  and  religion  m 
order  to  eradicate  it  entirely  from  ^he  face  of  the  earth. 
It  can  not  last  long.  Savage  people  will  advance  and  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  the  third  class,  and^then  the  second, 
and  then  the  first;  and  the  third,  second,  anJ>  first  will 
'still  keep  before  them  as  now. 

Xhc  laws  of  intellectual  progress  will  continue;  they  can 
not   cease.     Progress   belongs   td   the  very  constitution   of 
things.     Nothing  stands  still.     Nothing  either  in  mind  or 
.     mattl-r >  absolutely  at  rest.     The  very  rocks  are  condens- 
ing; a'ml  as  to  animal  life,  either  in  its  physj|^r  mental 
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aspects,'  remaining  at  rest,  there  can  be  no  such  thing. 
Mind  progresses  in  its  very  nature,  and  there  is  but  one 
^  direction  in  which  it  can  proceed.  A  man  may  learn  but 
lie  can  not  unlearn;  and  when  a  man  learns  something,  that 
very  thing  itself  has  an  undcviating  tendency  to  impart- 
accelerated  force  to  the  natural  intellectual  current  of  his 
offspring.  This  tendency,  however,  meets  incidental  imped- 
;    •■  inients  and  irragularities,  or  its  (jffects  would  be  seen  more 

uniformly. 

But  this  increase  and  these  improvements  will  not  be 
absolutely  perpetual  in  this  present  mode  of  existence,  for 
these  important  reasons  and  from  these  important  consider- 
ations: 

Every  thing  in  nature,  absolutely  every  thing,  is  not  only 
in  motion,  but  in  circular  motion.  It  passes  round  and  round 
in  wbat  is  not  inaptly  called  a  circuit  of  motion.  Every 
thing  is-performing  circles  and  cycles.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  point  of  beginning  or  of  endicg,  except  m  regard  to  in- 
dividuals, as  a  person,  a  tree,  or  a  thought.  These  in  them- 
selves have  a  place  to  begin  and  a  place  to  end,  but  in  their 
relation  to  other  things  they  are  but  segments,  or  parts  of 
circles  or  cycles ;  and  yet,  in  passing  round,  nothing  comes 
back  to  precisely  the  same  place  nor  the  same  condition.  It 
is  said  that  the  earth  docjf  not  revolve  twice  in  exactly  the 
same  orbit,  but  in  an  advanced  one,  in  the  progress  of  its 
cycle.  The  same  particle  of  water  does  not  twice  moisten 
the  same  plant;  nor  does  the  same  particle  of  carbon  twice 
perform  the  same  office.  , 
^  And  so  with  man.     First,  we  see  the  thousands  of  indi- 

•  vidual  things- which  make  up  his  personality,  and  then  his 

individual  personality  or  identity;  and  then  we  see  him  as 
a  family,  and  then  as  a  neighborhood;  his  great  variety  of 
j^ocial  relationship,  his  nationality;  and,  lastly,  we  sec  him 
as  a  whole,  as  a  single  race.     4'nd  his   circuit  of  motion 
relates  to  all  this  variety  of  aspect  and  conditions. 
»    4  .  With  our  present  means  of  seeing,  we  can  only  discern  a 
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gf^gle  segment,  or  at  most  but  a  segment  at  a  time,  of  these 
pumbcrless  rounds  of  operation.  But  a  segment  of  a  circla 
implies  a  circle,  as  an  arc  implies  a  periphery.  We  are  said 
tg  be  "  on  the  eve  of  great  events ;"  that  "  some  great  consura- 
mation  is  about  to  take  place."  That  depends -upon  what  ia 
meant  by  great  and  by  eonsummatioii.  Great  events  are  cer- 
tainly at  hand,  and  always  have  been.  And  relative  consum-  ' 
mation  is  the  every-day  work  of  Providence.  No  events  are 
great  in  themselves,  and  yet  all  seem  great  to  the  unexpe- 
rienced.    All  events  are  new.     Nothing  occurs  twice.     , 

♦Every  thing  has  its  beginning,  ils  progress,  and  maturity, 
in  order  to  find  a  re-beginning  and  to  pass  round  the  stages 
of  incipiency  and  consummation  again.  The  pre-adamite 
states  of  this  earth  had  their  consummation,  and  so  had  all 
other  changes  in  nature  and  providence.     But 

"The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds" 

is  poetry,  and  belongs  to  tUe  dreams  of  fancy  and  short- 
eighted  imagination. 

Whether  this  world  will  becomf  so  renewed  and  refined 
as  to  be  finally  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  ts  not  a  question 
cognizant  to  the  human  understanding.  No  man  can  con- 
ceive a  difference  between  the  affirmative  and  the  negative, 
because  no  man  can  conceive  any  mode  of  existence  other 
tlian  our  present  mode. 

And  so,  also,  whether  in  the  -more  or  Jess  distant  diu- 
turnal  ages  of  Qur  incoming  history,  the  face  o(  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  this  world  will  pilt  on  these  or  those  as- 
pects no  man  can  now  tell,  because  -we  have  no  experience 
in  those  things.  We  have  no  means*  of  comparisom  But 
this  we  do  know :  the  elements  of  improvement  are  all  around 
us.  Advancement  to  higher  and  still  higher  positions  ia 
the  order  of  Providence.  There  are  hindrances  to  improve- 
ment, but  they  are  only  hindrances;  and,  however  great 
these  hindrances,  the  fiprce  of  natureand  of  grace  combined 
are  greater.  ^ 
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Happiness  is  the  order  of  creation  and  of  providence; 
unh;ippiness  of  any  kind  and  to  any  extent  is  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Man  was  created  to  he  happy.  This  ig 
the  sole  object  and  end  of  creation.  God  is  glorified  in 
creature  happiness.  The'  only  great  central  idea  we  are 
able  to  predicate  of  the  Almighty  is  the  happiness  of  crea- 
tures. God  is  pleased  and  glorified  in  whatever  augments 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Creation  was  intended  for  a 
great  system  of  enjoyment;  and  not  of  certain  degrees  of 
enjoyment,  but  of  bliss  indefinite.  Happiness  commenced 
with  creation  and  continues,  and  is  to  continue  indefinitely^ — 
I  mean  as  respects  the  race.  A  few  individuals  will  be- 
come' infinitely  miserable,  while  the  happiness  of  the  race 
will  augment  indefinitely.  •• 

■  The  slow  march  of  time — slow  as  it  appeats  to  us — will 
continue.  History  will  walk  straight  forward,  on  and  on, 
through  coming  ages.  There  will  be  no  convulsions,  only 
such  incidents  as  have  happened  before;  and  even  a  flood  i 
Bhall  not  occur  again,  but  smoothness  and  regularity  wil/ 
mark  the  progress  of  things.  And  after  a  time  sin,  witH 
its  Datu>al  unfortunate  results,  shall  be  left  behind  with 
the  other  concerns  of  antiquity;  and  paradise,  earthly,  such 
as  God  intended,  and  such  as  nature  now  calls  for  loudly, 
and  every  thing  anticipates,  shall  spread  itself  over  these 
cly§ian  fields,  and  the  world  shall  yet  have  a  lifetime  of 
good;  and  our  true  blissful  state  shall  be  glorious,  and  it 
phall  wane  gradually  into  the  far-ofl'  dim  distance  of  scn- 
Bitive  periodieity,  where  ytars  and  scenes  and  cycles  shall 
still  roll  on.        "^  '■  '  » 

And  Christ  will  still  be  our  Savior.  His  relationship 
■will  grow  nearer  and  nearer.  He  will  "come"  closer  and 
Btill  closer,  for  he  will  be  continually  among  his  iViends; 
an.iklpng  lengthened  blissful  ages,  of  high  and  incrcasii^ 
intelligence,  and  deep  and  increasing  devotion,  .shall  bring 
tlie  saved  on  earth  into  the  -^^cry  vicinage  of  the  saved  in 
heaveo. 
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"Holiness  to  the  Lord"  shall  be  the  universal  inscrip- 
tion upon  all  that  the  world  has  and  is.  The  very  labor 
of  man  shall,  like  that  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  be  refreshment 
and  joy.  The  life  of  man  shall  be  a  continuous  liturgy, 
the  purest  and  noblest  thoughts  shall  give  birth  to  the 
every-day  conversation  of  man.  Peace— sweet  peace— shall 
stand  around  on.  every  hand  as  the  ahgel-sentinel  of  God, 
and  the  present  shall  be  bright  and  lovely,  (^nd  the  past  shall 
come  up  full  of  gladness  and  gratitude,  and  the  future  shall 
gleam  with  the  highest  and  holiest  anticipations. 

Neither  shall  any  thing  be  common  and  profane.  Our 
very  dwellings  shall  be  consecrated.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  " 
shall  be  written  every-where.  '  Our  very  bread  shall  be  eaten 
as  devotedly  as  sacramental  tread.  The  Church  shall  be  in 
every  house,  and  the  humblest  articles  of  domestic  use  shall 
.be  as  beautiful  as  the  furnitjire  of  the  ark,  and  as  holy  as 
the  cherubim  therein. 

Sickness,  famine,  war,  want,  hate,  and  frowns  are  tlws 
footprints  of  sin;  but  the  tread  of  the  Savior  shall  efface 
them  perfectly,  and  the  earth  shall  be  clean  and  smooth  as 
it  was.  Misfortune  is  unnaturaV,  and  shall  not  be,  for  man 
shall  be  recovered.  We  "say  now  of  a  man,  that  he  died  a 
natural  death;  no,  he  died  an  unnatural  death.  If  pain,  or 
Borrow,  or  sickness,  or  regret  was  there,  then  it  was  unnat- 
ural. If  any  other  physician  than  Christ  was  in  attendance, 
.it  was  unnatural. 

.  0,  for  thoughts  that  are  transporting — ^for  winds  that 
will  waft  the  sober  imaginings  to  the  solid  realities  of  the 
future!  Q,  could  we  but  anticipate  the  truth  and  sec  our 
world  cleanncd!  Philosophy  shall  then  no  longer  decoy 
unsuspecting  truth;  poetry  shall  no  more  gild  a  lie,  and« 
music  shall  no  more  pander  to  the  passions  of  men.  Science 
shall  be  religion,  and  religion  shall  be  science.  Rhetoric 
shall  smooth  the  litnguage  of  praise,  and  logic  shall  fasten 
the  conclusions  of  truth,  and  art  shall  beautify  the  surface, 
and   holiness   shall   sanctify   the  substance   of  all   created 
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things.  And  progress — further  and  higher,  away  in  earth's 
distant  oyeles — sliall  move  on  and  stil)  on;  .iiid  llic  masses 
of  mankind — sinless  and  schohistic — in  |Ac  combined  uni- 
versity of  earth,  shall  graduate  into  the  ^y  university  of 
heaven. 
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Dr,  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary 

On  fehe  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Witli  portrait  of  the  Author  engr.ived  expressly  for  this  edition  accompanied 
with  M.ips,  etc.    Supcr-rnyui  tivo.  phuvp,  spring  back,  marbleit  edge. 

The  Coinnientarv  of  Dr.  Cliirke  ig  moat  deservedly  populir,  being  not 
only  a  truly  scientific  and  elaborately  learncl  work,  but  it  is  also  well 
adapted  to  family  reiidin.:;.  Liberal  in  his  vicnk.*,  benevolent  in  \i\s  cliamcier 
Christian  in  his  <ieporlnient,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture  lore,  aud  all  the 
■cieiice  of  ihe  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  Dr.  Clarke  psoiluced  a  work  every 
way  aJ^ipted  to  the  wants  of  Dible  students,  preachers  and  families.  This 
work,  a)thou<rh  the  hirgest  published  west  of  themountaiDs,  is  yet  afforded 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

"  It  would  be  dilTicuU  to  find  any  contribution  to  Sacred  Literature  that  , 
has  attuned  to  a  hi^^ticr  rank  tb  in  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Ad.im  Clarke. 
It  is  a  treiLsury  of  kiio.vled^'e.in  theaocuntulHtiuii  of  which  ihcuutlior  seems  ' 
to  have  had  no  purpos;  in  view  but  the  apprehension  of  truth  ;  not  in  sus- 
tain a  pjirticuln-  creed,  but  the  apprehension  of  truth  for  truth's  own  sake, 
•  restrained  in  the  U'lbje  purruits  of  no  purty  teni'ts  by  no  ardor  for  favorite 
-    dogoiaa." — JTas/iviUe  and  Lonisffifle  Christian  Adcnvute. 

**0f  the  n-.erils  of  this  work  we  need  not  speak,  as  its'  fame  is  as  wide  aa 
tlie  world  of  lan^uaie  in  whiih  it  ii  written,  and  as  iinperish-tble  as  the  name 
of  its  author ",  but  »cf  this  editiun  we  m  ly  say  a  word:  It  coiisiits  of  four 
Buper-royiil  ootav"  volumes,  two  of  the  Old  and  two  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  lyue  is  clear,  printed  upon  a  Iw.iutiful  white  paper,  of  superior  texture, 
bouiufnn  a  strnnp  and  suhsUntial  manner,  with  marbled  eil;:es.  The  first 
Toltmie  of  the  Old  Testament  r->ntains  a  tupt'tiur  tjteel  enf^raving'br  the  au- 
thor. The  last  volume  coiffaiits  the  usual  C'ipious  nlplmltetical  indeXt  while 
the  entire  wiirk  is  enihellished  with  the  itfual  numbt-r  of  t:ilile3  and  maps. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  uu  excc'leutuud  cheap  edition  uf  this  grAtt  work  of 
this  gre.it  man." 
'  *•  jyiuch  has  been  written  in  rlucMation  of  its  doctrines  md  precepts,  by 
Ihousauds  of  able  au'.hors,  but  t.''e.~e  are  none  who  have  produced  uiui'C  sim* 
pie  and  henit-touchiuR  expositi-irs  of  the  '  Honk  Divine,'  or  \y^o  hav,'  em- 
ployed a  Ffreater  ftind  of  philil>>'j.'''-al  and  hihiicul  knowledge  lo  the  wuric 
than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke."— C7(/*i*i/fCn  Advocate- 

"This  is  a  splt'mlid  super-royal  edi.iuii  of  the  comment.iry  on  the  N§ir 
Testament  hy  that  erudite  and  critlc.t'.  sct.idiir.  Dr>  Adam  Clarke.  However 
persons  may  dilfer  with  Clarke  in  re,:,'ard  to'.;is  peculiar  theolt_*ical  vitws,  na 
one,  we  arc  as:<urcd,  who  is  competent  to  form  ajud-'inent  ofJiH  biblical  an<l 
ptdlolo};ical  labors,  will  call  m  question  liij  c<'m:>etei:cy  fur  tlie  task  he  liM 
performed,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  firiii  orious  research  no  work  of 
the  kind  has  ever  appeared,  or  perhaps  fver  will  app-ar.  exhihilinR  a  more 
profound  and  extensive  ac(|uair>lance  with  jhe  nhmc  ran^e  of  Uiiilic  d  litera- 
tur.c.  No  theological  stuileni  should  be  witliuul  this  invaUiab;-  work.  IK'tiry 
and  Sott.  South.  Di)dilrid;;e  and  other;*,  have  furuislied  valuable  pnetieal 
Mmuientaries.  ahoundiiiK  with  copint^s  a;'H  luminoui  ob:<frvi^;!<His.  <>ut  they 
are  not  ExmsiTiuxx,  such  as  the  Bible  sta-<e;it  wants,  and  Clarke'a  Cou- 
ueotary  itaads  uurivated  iu  this  respect.''— Z^Ycrur^  OtMk^,  '^ 
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The  Complete  \Forks  of  Tlios.  Dick,  LL.  D. 

11  vols  in  2  ;  coiitaiiiin-.'  an  I3.<3iy  on  Ihs  Improvement  of  Society )  Th« 
I'liilos  ii.liv  or  ii  K.r..ir,;  Slits  Tiie  IMiilo-npliy  ot  Relifino  ;  The  Ment'il 
Illu  nin  ili-.n  ;in  1  -Mini  Inivriveiuent  of  M  iiikin^l  ;  An  Kniiy  on  llie  Sins 
■inrt  KviN  of  C.ivaimnes*;  Tit  Clirisliin  l"liil.i*nlilier,  or  Science  and  . 
til.'i.mi  Ce!.iiiilS;3njiy  [ihul-itf.l;  Si.l.'ihl  lleivjni  planets,  etc.; 
"Tiv'l'i-icticil  Vili-M.m;.-;  i' i;  S  .1  ir  Syjwm.  in  won  l-n  ;  The  Atmos- 
•uil  \im  ■iiP'.fikil  l'litn>ineni,  etc.  Illmtr.ile  1  with  numerom 
viiiijs  ana  a  pjiliait.  5  vuls.  r^yaldvo.  slieeii,  siirin-  bjck,  marbled 
e.l»-.  ■  » 

Tliij  e  lilion  is  piint.'il  fr  nu  entirely  new  plates,  conlainin;  the  recent  re- 
Tlsion  of  llie  aulU JI-,  and  iS  llio  only  coscpi-CTi;  eaition  published  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.        ^  ' 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  55  well  Icnownand  appretAited.Xbeinsr  such  u 
Ihould  l;e  in  the  p  isscssion  of  every  family  and  m  iile  the  d.illy  study  of  iU 
members,  ohl  and  young,)  that  the  attemptto  praise  them  would  be  like  glM- 
Ini;  6ne  sold. 

"  D;(kV  Works- — T'lose  who  lead  at  all.  itnow  both  the  name  of  Dr.  Dick 
and  tie  ir  o-t  i!s'.'lt".  n  i^T  r.*i>riiit:  I.  It  hii  1  'n-^  found  'acceptance  with  th« 
pulil.i;  "—PrraiijterUii.  Rtcieic,  Ediuliurnh. 

"Therin'»  of  sulijecu  c  inlaiiie  I  in  these  several  essays  and  scienliBo 
treitiS'S  is  vlrel.  all  :'ir.-  liU-hly  import .nt  and  ufpr.ictioal  utdity  to  mankind 
gencrily  "—I're^byt'nin'Kf  the  IViiit. 

'•Theb-stieciininendititin  which  can  l.e  given  of  Dr.  Dick's  Works  Is  Iha 
cri'it  oinllirilvth-.  Ii.ive  eni  iie  1.  and  thp  iiumeniu.<  editi.ins  of  them,  col- 
Ifc'te  r  11 1  j'piri;-.  wiiJ.i  liu-e  bcM  puolish-d  in  En.'liurland  America. 
Mcsrs.  Ann  e;  it;  t  0  .  arc  d^iervijis  of  much  praise  tor  ihe  tasltful  and 
hamU  one  .-tvl'!  in  ivhii-bihey  h  iv  issu -I  t'le  w.irk,  and  at  such  a  price  »>  to 
be  liinin  the  re  ich  of  all  "— Ci'«<.'i/i"a((   Uttittle. 

"Dr  Dick's  works  hive  fl'led  a  pl.ic!  occupied  by  no  others,  and  hare  pre- 
senll;.!  the  tc  it  f  icts  of  nalurdand  tlicscicntillc  movements  jind  ducoreriei 
of  tlic  preAiit  iM'.  in  a  mmncr  at  once  bolii  pkasiuf  and  instructive.  — 
Centnit   li'atcloii'in- 

''The  typ-i'^riiiliy,  plates,  paper,  and  blndins  make  the  book  more  favor" 
ablf  in  api.e  iiM  ice  ih  .0  any  pu^dic  .lion  we  li  ive  yet  seen  in  the  We.st,  and 
vitlioni  ,-vnilin^-  anv,  v,c  are  -lid  to  s.iy  il  e,,ails  l!ie  public itions  of  likB 
w.irk<  ill  N  .-v  V  .r:c  .a-  |l  .,i.in.  II  "V  .'I  .d  .ve  are  to  see  this,  as  it  tells  well 
forj/a  n/iCiJ  Oiii.i.— A'/if'iil'.feW   IltpuhliC. 

"  We  liiil  this  reuiniily  c'le  ip  aiil  gre-atlv  iiunr-ivcd  edition  .of  Dr. 
Dirk's  a.lmirabV  and  hi.-lily  popnlir  Works.     It  isarcil  boon  tothe  mil- 


able  lo  puiMi 
•ar!ie>tly  rfco 


iiii  excellent  work  for  so  inc.insideriible  a 
end  this  work  to  all  our  readers,  and  especially 
to  ill  wh  I  d  ■<'.':■'.  11  -1.  o-  •  1 1  il-  oiin.li  Willi  general  iuforinatiou."—  WetUyan 
AtiMiiile  Miina^iUf,  L'liiliin. 

Fl"v  Ml  diile-eiiL  w.ir;sae  ein'iricclin  the«e  volume',  makin-,'  It  an  edition 
full*  iml  i*oiiiii:,.l-  Th'-  r.iii  -e  -if  subjects  eiiibnce.l  in  these  several  essay! 
Bill  ■.cieiitinc  liv  I'ti.e*,  is  vaii.^d.  all  are  libjlMy  Important  anil  of  prarlicl 
Jli  iiv  lo  roiiikii.d  "ciiciiillv.  Ti-- .'  ihai  irlerisl^cs  of  Dr.  D.ck's  wnlinis, 
Vliile  llir-v  rcH.le.  t  am  pcrwancntl.v  valuable,  in -me  for  Ibcm  also  a  will* 
ciiculitiou  among  all  classes  ot  readers.— /•l«4tff«"«"'  "/''"  "'•'• 
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APPLEGATE   &   CO.  S   PUBLICATIONS. 


Plularch's  Lives. 


a. 


With  Ilistnricil  and  Criticil  Notes*  and  a  Lift  or  Vhrtrxntm.    Illaatrated 
Willi  .1  Portrait.     I  vol  voyiil  bvo.,  sheep,  spring  back,  marbled  edged. 

Th's  edition  \ins  be°fen  carefully  retised  and  corrected,  and  is  printed  upon 
entirely  new  pliiti^,  stereotyped  by  ourselves,  to  correspond  with  our  Ubrary 
edition  of  Dick,  etc.        f  , 

"Next  in  importance  to  a  thorough  knnwled?e  of  history,  and  in  many  . 
rei»pecis  fully  equal  to<f,  i^  the  stmly  of  well  aiithenticateil  bio-rriipliy  Fur 
thi->  rahialile  (>nr])ose,  \\i:  know  nf  no  work  extant  superior  lo  llie  fifiy  lives 
of  IMutarch.  Il  is  a  rare  nia.Mzine  of  literary  and  Uiojiaphiral  kiiortl^due. 
Tl<c  eminent  mrn  >vlio-*e  liv^s  cumpose  this  work,c:>nfliitiite  almost  the  eiitTe 
of  that  C'>''ixy  of  preatiie.*3  andbri^htnes^.  wliich  a'retches  acrci:*s  the  hMrizon 
of  th?  di-t:int  pi^st,  jaul  casts  upon  t'te  present  tim*.- a  itiilrt  and  -;te:idy  lustre. 
Many  of  tiiem  :irf  am^np  t'u'  in"st  iilusirious  of  the  earth."— ^Vaa/A-iV/a  and 
toui«vtlle    Chi  istmn  Advocate. 

*'  Nn  wnnls  ofcriticisin.  or  of  eulogy,  need  be  spent  on  Plutirch's  Lives, 
Every  bTly  knows  it  t »  in?  t;ie  intist  pnimlir  It.mk  of  liioL'rapliieH  now  extant 
in  anv  ku'nvu  lan-.'iia're.  It  li  'S  been  mure  r-ad,  by  tliey-iutb  of  all  nations, 
for  the  last  fcur  or  five  rentusies  in  particular,  tlian  any  ever  written.  It 
has  dine  more  cood.  in  itn  way,  and  ha-<  hvin  the  means  of  fnmiinii  more 
iublime  resolutions,  and  evfn  more  suhlime  charju-ters  than  -''ny  other  wnrlc 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  the  Bible.  Il  id  a  l>ette»pifce  of  prop- 
erly for  aynunsr  man  tn  own  than  an  ei;:tity  acre  I  1  in  the  Slissi^sippi  Val- 
ley, or  many  bundre  I  dil!:ir-' in  current  money.  We  would  ratlier  kave  ili 
as  a  le<;acy  lo  a  s^m,  bad  we  to  make  tiie  clioire,  than  .iny  ronderate  amount' 
of  property,  if  wc  were  certain  lie  would  read  it.  There  arc  probably  but 
few  reilly  irrent  men  no  v  liviii?.  tl):it  liave  not  been  lar^'ely  indettted  to  it  for 
their  eirly  a3;drati''iH,  in  c  nisofiueoce  of  which  they  have  achieved  their 
yeatness.*'— /.(K^ifA'  depositor]/. 

*'  No  book  has  l-een  m'lre  yi'iierilly  sousht  after'  or  read  with  greater 
tTldily."— 7rt(/i<("(*  State  Sentinel. 

Thi;!  is  a  miTnificent  Hvo.,  b'lndsoniply  and  substantially  f'tten  tip.  In 
every  respect hi.'hlv  cred'ttble  to  the  enterp'-isinz  bouse  of  Applei^aie  4c  Co. 
Who  bai  not  read  Plutarcb  V  for  ceijlnri'-s  it  has  occupied  a  comniandiii?  pf.- 
■ition  in  the  li  er.iture  of  the  a^-e.  (Ph-.-eds  no  eulotry  ;  the  reading  public 
know  it  to  lie  one  of  the  mo!ju#.)t"ri"(ting,fustrucliveaiid  popular  biographies 
now  e.xtaut.— iSi.  Lonia  lim^iblican. 

The  Weit^ni  pu'dic  a-e  un  ler  oblijaliins  to  Messrs.  Applejate  fc  Co..  ot 
Cincinnati,  for  the  haiid-"ome  and  .'■uiifttiitial  manner  in  n  hivh  t'  CMbave  re- 
cen'ly  !;ot  up  editions  ofscveril  standard  works.  Dick's  Works  un  ibridsr''d, 
Rollin's  Ancient  Mistorv,  and  now  I'lntarrb's  Lives.ntj^est  the  enterprise  and 
frood  Jud:'mcnt  of  ibis  firm  in  their  pub  isbin^  deparfnient.  To  speak  of  the 
cba'-acter  anrl  merits  of  I'lutarch,  which  the  old  and  tlic  youn-;  of  several 
ftenera;i<~ns  «re  familiar  with,  would  l)e  pi-e=nmtituous  ;  but  wcvan  with  pro- 
priety refi-r  i;»  t  nrs  of  hi.'h  c  unmendation  to  the  manner  :n  which  thie  edi- 
tion ba^  Iwen '.'ot  up  in  every  deparlnieut.  The  size  is  royal  octavo.  Just 
rijht  for  the  library.  The  pa-ier  is  -/ood.  the  typocrap'-v  excellent,  and  the 
cdf  binrtint^just  as  it  should  be.  neat  and  substantial.  If  this  bouse  cnntinr 
nes'As  ii  hai  liejun.  it  will  ao>n  liave  an  extended  and  enviaMe  reputation  for 
nOfi  cbarai-ter  and  stvb'  of  it^  editions  of  standard  workit  uid  U  will  descTM 
tt.— tSnc in Jiafi"  Daily  Tivtti.  .   * 


Rolliii's  Ancient  History. 


The  Ancient  Ilistorv  of  the  O.irthai^enians,  Assyrians,  Ba^ylonliins,  Medes, 
and  Persians.  Grecians  and  M  ice.iouiaiis,  inclmiin,'  a  History  of  the  ArU 
niKl  Scii'iitcs  of  the  Ancients,  with  a  Life  orf  the  Author.  8  rols.  royal  8ro., 
Bhcep.  spring  bacK,  marbled  ed;:e. 

One  o^the  most  complete  and  impartial  worlts  eier  publistied.  It  laliM 
nibacit  to  early  days,  and  makes  us  iiyeand  thinit  with  the  men  of  by-gona 
centuries.  It  spreads  out  to  ui  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  style,  not  only 
the  events  whicli  cliaractcrize  the  early  ages,  but  the  inner  world  of  thought 
and  feelin.!;.  as  it  swayed  the  leading  minds  of  tlie  times.  No  library  is  com- 
plete without  Riilliu's  Ancient  History. 

•'  A  new  edition  ..f  Rollin's  Ancienfcnistory  has  Just  beifn  issued  by  Ap- 
plcgate  &  Co.  The  v.due  and  im|inrtince  of  this  work  are  universally  ac- 
knowled'ed.  Every  private  liliriuy  is  deficient  without  it;  and  it  is  now 
furnished  at  so  dieap  a  rate,  that  every  family  should  have  it.  It  should  b« 
pl.iced  in  the  hands  of  all  our  youlh,  as  infinitely  more  instructive  and  use- 
ful than  the  thousand  and  one  tr.tshy  publications  with  which  the  country  il 
deluged,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  the  taste  and  ruin  the  minds  of  young 
rea.ler.s-  One  mere  word  in  behalf  of  this  new  edition  of  R-jUin  :  It  may  not 
be  generally  known,  that  in  previous  Bngli-h  editions  a  lirge  and  intcrestinK 
portion  of  the  work  has  lieen  suppressed.  The  deficiencies  are  here  supplied 
and  restored  from  the  French  editions,  giving  the  copy  of  Messrs.  Applegata 
&.  Co.  a  superiority  over  previous  Bnglisli  editions." —  Wentern  Jtecorder. 
'•  This  work  In  this  form  has  been  for  some  yeirs  before  the  public-  and  is 
the  hfat  and  most  cdmplete  edition  published.  The  work  is  comprised  in  two 
Tulumes  of  Kliout  sin  hundred  pages  each,  containing  the  prefaces  of  Itollin 
and  the'  Hi-toryofthe  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients.'  which  have  been 
omitted  in  mast  Amerijin  eJitions."— 5;»'i't2/IrfJ  Kepublic. 

••  The  work  is  too  well  known,  and  has  too  long  been  a  favorite  to  requtrtt 
any  commendatlcrafrora  us.  Though  in  some  matters  more  recent  investi- 
Kal'ions  have  le  1  to  concludons  dilfeent  from  thise  of  the  author,  yet  hU 
general  accuracy  is  u'niiuestionable."—  Wetlern  Christian  Ailcocnle. 

"This  work  isso  well  known  as  stindird— as  necessary  to  the  completion 
ofeverv  gentlemin's  library— that  any  e.vieiide  I  notice  of  It  would  lie  folly 
on  our  "part.  We  have  named  it  f.ir  the  pur)inse  of  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  llie  heanliful  eliticn  i-isued  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Hus. 
Applegate  It  Co  ^*~3fet/todiH  ProtestatU^  BaHimort. 

The  public  are  under  obligations  to  Applegate  &  Co.  for  their  splendid 
editir>n  of  this  standard  History.— Timei. 

Works  like  this,  that  form  a  C'lnnecting  link  between  the  splendid  civilUa- 

tlon  of  the  ancients,  and  the  more  enduring  progress  of  the  moilems.  area 

boon  tothe  1  ner  of  literature  and  the  stjdent  of  History.— Sai/rond  JlKOrd 

Time  is  fleeting— Kmpircs  perish  and  monuments  moulder.     But  a  book 

like  this  survives  the  wieckof  time  and  the  ravages  of  decay — Globt. 

The  history  of  departed  kingdoms,  with  the  causes  of  their  sad  decline  and 
fall,  serve  as  lighl-h.iuses  along  the  sea  of  life,  to  warn  succeeding  generations 
of  their  f  ite.  nnd  to  teach  them  to  avoid  the  rtcks  and  fjuicksands  of  error  and 
guilt  on  which  they  were  wrecked.  In  no  history  is  this  purpose  so  well  ac- 
complished as  in  that  of  llollin.  a  handsome  edition  of  wuicfc  has  Just  lieep 
luued  by  Applegate  it  Cu.—Xtu$,    . 
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AFPLEGATE  &  CO.  S   PDBUCATIONS. 


The  Spectalor, 


B7  Addison,  Steele,  etc.,  1  toI.  royal  8vo.,  730  pageSi  with  portrait  of 
AddisoD.'   Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  ed^^e. 

The  numerous  calls  for  a  tomplete  and  cheap  edition  of  this  valuable 
work,  have  induced  us  to  n&icly  ttereotype  it.  in  this  form,  corresponding  in 
style  and  price  with  our  oihcr  bouks.  Its  thorough  revisions  have  been  com- 
mittei^to  comnetent  hands,  and  wilt  be  found  cnmplete.  ^ 

Th^ere  is  no  work  in  the  English  langusige  that  has  been  more  generally 
read,  approved,  and  appreciateil  than  The  Spectator.  It  is  a  work  that 
can  be  perused  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  with  equal 
pleasure  and  profit. 

*•  One  hundred  and  forty  years  a?o,  when  there  were  no  daily  newspapers 
nor  periodicals,  nor  cheap  flL-tiona  for  the  people,  tlW;  Spectator  had  a  daily 
circulation  in  Kiigl'iud.  It  was  witiy.  pithy,  tastefujt  and  at  times  viirorous,' 
and  laslied  the  vices  and  rollica.  of  the  age,  nnd  inculcated  many  u:ieful  les- 
■oAs  which  would  have  heen  disre^'arrled  Troni  more  serious  Sources.  It  was 
videly  popular."— C'eH^ra/  Christian  /It ruld.  , 

*'  Appleoatk  &  Co.^  43  Main  street,  have  just  published,  in  a  handsr)m« 
octavo  volume  of  7,>ll  pages,  one  of  the  very  buat  classics  in  our  language. 
It  vr  juld  be  sumtffluous  at  this  day  to  write  a  line  iu  commendation  of  tfos 
work."— Cm.  ^tm. 

"  There  are  few  works,  if  any,  in  the  English  language  that  have  been 
in&re  highly  »ppreciated  and  generally  reail  thaif  Ihc  Spectator.  It  is  in  gen- 
eral circulaiion,  and  continues  a  popular  woik  for  gener;il  reading.  I  he 
chaste  style  of  ita  composition,-  and  purity  of  its  diction,  ha^  placed  it  high 
In  rank  among  the  English  classics  "— 6'*.  louia  JiepuOlican. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  general  saiisfiction  to  hear  of  the  republication  of  a 
work  of  such  aUndaid  merit  :is  the  Special*. r.  In  these  days,  *lien  the  press 
teems  with  the  i^sue  of  ephemeral  publication!!,  to  Auhst-rve  the  purpose  of 
an  hour,  to  enlist  momentary  attention,  and  leave  no  impi'ivement  on  the 
mind,  or  impression  on  the  heart — It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  to  see,  no'w 
and  then,  coming  from  the  press  such  works  as  thid  :  to  last  as  it  should,  so 
long  as  ft  pur^  taste  is  cultivated  oresleemeil."— C'inci/inoti  Gazette. 

*•  Criticism  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the  S.iectato'  would  he  rather  late 
and  suptftQunus  at  the  present  time.  Steele.  Aihlison  and  Swift  are  aiKtve 
criticism.  This  edition  is  gotten  up  in  style  and  f.trm  that  wiU  make  it  pecu< 
liarty  acceptable  to'ttit:  admirers  of  English  literature.  It  is  Imund  in  one 
Tolume,  with  copious  notes  of  the  contrihtitnrs  preft.xed.  The  type  is  clear 
and  elegant,  tlie  paper  cood,  and  the  binding  excellently  suitable  for  the  U- 
hrATy.^'— Cincinnati  Daily  Time$. 

"  Amid  the  rush  and  whirl  of  this  locomotive  and  high  pressure  aze— amid 
the  ithnost  breathless  rage  for  the  light  and  flimsy  eftusions  »  ith  which  the 
laboring  press  ii  inund.ilin'i  the  worid,  Awdi.son,  the  immortal  Addikmn, — 
mie  of  the  most  heiutiful,  chaste,  elegant,  nnditistrucriive.  as  well  as  pie -sing 
writers  of  the  English  language,  may  be  pualied  aside  or  overlooked  fr-r  a 
time,  but  Uie  healthful  mind,  satiated  with  the  frothy  productions  of  the 
times,  willafrnin  return  to  such  authors  as  Aildison.and  enjoy  with  renewed 
-''  test  the  pleasing  converse  of  such  pure  and  noble  apiiits."— >JfcM«<fJkl 
Monthly. 


J 


The  Talller  and  Guardian. 

By  Addison.  Ptkele,  etc..  with  nn  nccount  of  the  nuthors,  by  Thoi.  Bab- 
bin^ton-Maciiulay.  Illtuiratcd  wiih  steel  ]>]ute  engravings.  Comptet%iii 
cue  vulumt!,  vvitli  nolei  nml  ^euenil  indexes. 

Tattler  and  Qu\Hni\Ji.—Adili6(f7i  anil  Steefe  never  wrote  anything  that 
wasnot};ooil  ;  hut  siipci  latively  so  is  tlic  Tuttler  and  Giiardlun.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Sj>€ct<Uor,  (and  neither  of  them  is  comidett:  without  the 
other)  ii.  nQ'oitls  a  full  view  of  Knglisli,  as  well  as  Continental  Society,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  tjjo,  and  in  a  quaint  ami  classic  style  vividly  portra>'l 
the  Tullies  and  vices  of  tite  age.  Wjtli  pltasant  humor,  keen  wit,  and  bitter 
fcarcat^m,  il  oveillows,  and  in  entirely  free  from  the  nonsense  and  commou- 
place  tivattdle  .ind  Eoadyi.siii  of  much.of  the  pupul-ir  wiitinga  of  the  present 
day.  It  n-oiihl  lie  supej  nu<iU5  Tor  us  to  nay  that  the  style  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten is  chaste, cia^idiu  atid  unicjue.  No  Libiary  of  Belles-Letlres  is  romptete 
without  it,  and  no  scholar  can  iippreeia^ir  the  l>eautics  of  thi:-En);lish  lan- 
guage until  he  h»s  Uiorou<;lily  studied  the  diction  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

The  splendid  series  of  article*  cnntaincd   in  these  Journals,  hJivinjr  such 
authuri  as  Addis'.n.  Steelt^iind  their  as.iuciaies,  livin;:  trnouj^h  a  century  and 
a  h  iir,  and  still  retainin;:  all  their  freshiieis,  can  not  but  make  them  in  their 
present  shape  sou^'ht  after  in  every  enlightened  cumniunity.—  CinciniuUi  ^ 
Dailif  Timfn. 

Tiu  TATTt.ER  AND  OiunDiAN,  wliosc  Capital  Essays  by  Addison,  Steele, 
Tickell  and  otlier.^t,  loii','  since  plac*-d  the  volume  in  the  foremost  ranli  among 
the  KiigliaH  classics. —  Cincinjiati  I'rcas. 

They  were  nnd  are  yet  motets  of, coinposition,  almost  I  ndi."  pen  table  to  a 
thorough  knowled-re  of  Uelles-Lettres — Cinciriiiafi  Kjuj'iirer. 

The  writings  of  Adilis"n,  Steele  and  tlieir  associates  hiive  rarely  been  \r 
■ued  in  II  form  v<\  well  uilapted  for  thegeneml  circulation  which  they  deserve. 
—Cincinnnti  Oazftte. 

As  acnilertion  of  rich  essnys.ln  hcautiful  Rn<.'lish,The  Tattlsk  needs  no 
coaimeiniation  from  our  pen. —  Ohio  iituU  Journal. 

The  ])ubllshers  have  done  the  pnbWc  a  f^ood  service  Iiy  placing  this  foun' 
tain  of  pure  thnii<rht  and  pure  English  in  a  flunventent  form. —  Wtstem 
<7Ari«/iftn  ArU'ociite. 

NoHi'rary  is  complete  unlesr>  IheTATTr-tRandOnARPiAW  Is  on  Its  shelves, 
and  every  man  of  literary  tastes  regards  its  possession  as  a  necessity.— Jfti- 
tonie  Rrritic. 

Tattler  ano  ai*ARniAif. — Who  has  not  Iieard  of  Addison  nnd  Steele,  and 
where  is  the  sehol.ir  or  lover  of  Hnslish  Literature  who  has  not  read  the 
Spectator  ?  It  is  a  part  of  Knitlish  literature  thai  we  cotild  not  afford  to  Io»e. 
The  aTitin;s  of  &uch  men  as  Addi:4on  and  Steele  are  good  In  any  age.  The 
book  now  before  ii?»i3  by  thes.ime  swiihor s. ~ LfdQ^r. 

Amon^  all  tlie  flippant  punlicatinns  nf  the  present  daj,  in  which  there  It 
an  awful  wa«te  of  jiaper  and  ink.  it  is  refresliinir  to  see  a  reprint  of  a  work  of 
•Umdard  mei1t  such  as  t'le  Tattler  and  Guardian.  Toe  criticisms  of  over  a 
century  have  nid\-  more  clearly  pointed  out  its  merita  and  eitablisbed  Iti 
reputation. — Deinocrat.ttt-  '  . 


Aiosheim's  Eccbiaslica|  History; 


Ancient  RTnl  Modern,  from  (he  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  he^innins  of  the  Elfih- 
teenttrCcntiirv.  in  which  llie  rise-  prni;resgand  vpriiitionsof  Cliurch  Power 
are  consiclcrcii  in  their  connection  with  ti.«,Stnt ;  of  Iciirning  and  philoso- 
phy, and  the  polilicHl  history  of  Kumpe  during  that  period.  Continued  to 
the  ye3r  IKJfl.  i.y  Chailes  Coote,  LL.  P.,  8t,(i  pages,  quarlo,  sheep,  sprine 
back,  marbled  edge.  rot  r.   r      s 

Thi3  edition  fifl-m?"  the  rficst  splendid  Tolunie  of  Church  History  ever  Issued 
^^1"P  f'e  American  Press  ;  is  printed  with  large  type,  on  el-s«nt  paper,  «nd 
ajB»retht'r  r..rm-'  the  mt'z^t  acci"=^il.le  and  imposing  history  of  the  Church  that 
IsTiefore  the  puhlic. —Oo«/>t;  Jferatd. 

This  prcat  j'tnndard  histfiry  of  the  Chnrch  from  the  hirth  of.Christ,  hasjust 
Veen  issued  in  a  new  dress  l-y  tTie  extensive  puMishin,:  house  of  Applei-ate 
&  Co.  Notlfinff  nVed  he  said  hy  ns  in  relittieii  lo  ttie  merits  or  reliabilily  o( 
Mo>heim's  IIi>t'>ry  ;  it  hag  long  borne  trie  approving  seal  of  the  l*i-otestant 
world.— J/f»5yjt/c  ^evieie>.f 

To  the  Christian  world,  next  to  the  colden  Bihif  itself,  in  value.  Is  an  acca- 
rato.  raith:ul.  nnd  lifp-like  delineation  nf  the  rise  and  prntiress,  the  develop- 
ment iind  (k'cline  nf  the  rinistiaii  Church  in  all  its  varieties  of  sects  and  dc- 
nominntions,  their  ttnets.  doctrines,  manners,  customs  and  pnvernaient 
Buch  a  work  is  >Iophe?tirs  Ecclcsi.isiical  History.  Like  "  UoUin's  History 
of  tPie  Ancients.'*  it  is  the  standard,  and  is  too  well  kuown  to  need  a  word  of 
commviit.— A'df'ocale.  t 

But  little  ntid  ho  said  of  the  history  as  istrfndnrd  work.  It^as  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  Church  histories,  fr-ni,  tb^P|M|ecame  known  lo  scholars, 
down  to  the  pres^-nt  lime  ;  nrKliheri-  fSfliut  liitrepVobahiliiy  that  any  new  ooa 
Will  soon  set  it  nMv.—Btmtty  uj  I/uliness,  ^ 

No  Church  lli-^tory.  particu'arljs  as  it  respect?  the  external  part  of  it.  was 
ever  written,  which  was  more  full  and  reliahle  than  this  ;  and  indeed,  in  all 
respect*,  wc  -ipine.  It  will  be  \  lung  time  Iwfore  it  will !«  superseded.— Z»(e- 
rmry  Casket.  * 

Who  lias  not  felt  n  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the  eariy  hiftoiy.  rlBe 
#Snd  proi-ress  of  the  Christian  Church  than  c;in  usually  l>e  found  in  the  po- 
liticnl  hist-Ties  of  the  world  V  Mosheim's  Church  llistorv.  just  |-uhlished  hy 
our  WfStorn  Huhlisidrjr  House  of  Applecate  k.  Co..  contains  fu<t  the  infor- 
rn^lion  which  cvfrv  believer  in  C'rislianiiy  so  much  needs.  It'ftlls  the  space 
hitherto  void  in  Christian  Literature,  and  furnisl  es  a  nin?t  valuahle  hook  for 
the  Bludent  of 'In-^iianity.  Kvery  clercyftian  nod  ttachor,  every  Sunday 
Srhool  and  household,  should  have  a  copy  of  Mosheim's  Church  Uistory.— 
Berald.  « . 

The  work  I"  printed  on  bcintifulwhitepaper,  clear  large  type,  and  Is  bound 
In  one  hitndsoine  volume.  No  man  ever  sut  down  to  read  MUheim  in  so 
pleasiuR  a  dress.  What  a  trei:  is  such  an  edition  to  one  who  hak  liecn  study- 
Inn  the  elejiant  wnrk  in  the  >n)all.  close  print  .if  other  editions,  fcny  one  wnh 
has  not  an  ecclesiastical  history  should  securaa  copy  of  this  ^ition.  It  Is 
not  necessary  for  ns  lo  say  anvtl.inc  in  relal|m  to  the  merits  of  Mosheim's 
Church  History.  For  jud^rment.  taste,  cnndorTh'.dcration,  simplicity.  lestra- 
inp,  accuncy.  order,  ill. d  comprehensiveness,  it  is  une(|UHled.  The  author 
■pared  nopiius  te  examine  the  oriirinal  authoi-s  and  "(renuine  S'Oircee  of 
•acred  history,"  and  to  scmtinlre  all  the  farts  presented  by  the  light  Of  tlte 
"  pure  lamps  of  antiquity. "_-7e*?fco/«,  Dayton,  0* 


t. 


Lorenzo  Dow's  Complcle  Works. 


Ihe  DMllngj  of  a„d,  M,n  anrt  llic  Devil.  «,  MempliBert  In  the  Life,  Btm- 
rience  and  Travel,  of  Lori-n/.o  Dow.  in  n  pwin.!  of  ,.ver  hnlf.  «nl^, 
togfther  Willi  Ins  I'oleniipBnil  Murellanenua  Writint-s  comi.lfte  To  nhirll 
l»  iiilJeil,  T..K  VICISSITLrOKS  OP  LIFK.  i,vP°no*  Dow.  with  „n  1^5 
Uo.luclory  h»i  ly,  liv  John  Doivllnj,  D  U  .of  New  York  MAKIVn  THK 
BBJT  AND  M  .Si'  COMPLKTK  I-'UITIO.N  PUbLuUKD  1  ioL  J»"^ 
Ubraiy  liinding,  sjiring  UacH,  marbled  edge.  ', 

N0TirB*0F  THB     PrjsS.  I     ' 

Seversl  edition,  of  the  Life  »,i,i  IVorku  of  Lorenzo  Do,  have  been  iVned 
by  ilifferenl  pnhlisher,.  In,t  the  inos.  cmiilelc  iind  ,cc.,r.,(e  h  the  one/.uh- 
lt.i  .',  I*!'!''"'-'"  ,'^  C",-  Cineinn.111.  After  pcrusloi,  it  and  nfle,t/i  on 
the  nood  he  acct,mnlii.hid  not  m=i.lioi,od  in  tin,  ,„lun.e.  »e  came  »o  lli. 
conclusion  that  if  lor  the  last  hu,Mlr.d  year,,  every  .n  nisler  had Nleei  J 
Lorenjo  Dow.  the  whole  world  would  have  lieeu  civiliied,  if  not  chrijtian- 
IZfii,  some  fimo  siiici*. 

.    "  •■*"  " '■•'■  iha:  he  wai  Anally  crucified  at  Ocor?etown.  D.  C     If  It  ii 

IXw^eVSKluiX^tT'''''""''"  ""■  P°'— "-^  .ome  enemies  who 

"  Lorenzo  D  .w  was  n..t '  onE.'hul  •  TiiREe  '  of  tliem,  a  St.  Paul  In  bless- 
u  '■"'}',-"  "/KhiiiL-lnn  in  weiin-  the  \h:^:  ii,t„eslJ  of  Ills  .ountrv.  and  a 
Howard  in  getting  peopie  •  out  u(  tUe  prison  '  of  conservatism  andoppres- 


Fuli  as  an  ece  Is  of  meat,  so  was  Lorenio  Dow  of  aparklinj  wit  and 
ftenuino  g..od  humor.  He  .(verllowed  withmneclole  ilk,;  a  Imhl.ling  fountain 
In  a  sauc  v  ha-in,  and  was  never  at  a  l.i.j  f.ir  a  food  and  lively  story  whe  e- 
with  t .  lilu.trat..  his  .«,hj..-ct.„idcn.ia,'eihe  attention  of  his  lienrers.  Hit 
audience  ever  lUtened  with  lireathless  atlenti.,n,  and  drank  In  his  savliies 
wilh  wonihouiadrairationand  rev.ronce.  By.s.nie  he  was  regarded  as  on. 
or  hose  spccnl  meaieuKers  the  Almichty  sent  in  times  of  creat  dearth  of 
jjodliness  and  iiiely.  to  wake  up  the  siomhering  chnrcli.  He  evidently  had 
his  missn.n.  and  thousands  now  living  throughout  the  land  can  testify  as  to 
now  he  flUeil  it.  >" 

"  His  life  was  one  continuotft  scene  of  adventure  and  anecdote.  evVnrr- 
Inir.  and  full  of  the  lire-eiving  power  of  enthusiasm.  Spotless  In  nuriti. 
faultless  in  heart,  and  wholly  devoted  to  Ihe  cause  he  had  espoused-lh« 
cause  of  Christ.  * 

"  This  is  the  hejl  octavo  edition  of  Dow's  complete  works  now  published. 
The  «  ritings  of  this  reraarkal.ie  and  eccentric  man  have  laen  before  the  pub- 
lic r..r  ye.rs  Thej  have  been  reid  by  th..,nands.  If  not  altoTetlier  unex- 
ceplionahle.  they  embrace  many  wholesome  trulhs.  Vice  in  all  Its  forms  ll 
rebuked  with  rjiaracleristi,;  seventy  :  his  hitter  sarcasm  nnd  cutting  wit  are 
eil.pl..yed  in  many  instances  to  good  elTect.  His  wife  s,;ems  to  have  been  • 
Viodied  sprit.  Vid  lK.f,,  with  all  Ihetpipnilar  eccentricities,  no  doubt  wer< 
truly  devoted  CSristiaiis.  ,lolng  whaPUiey  sincerely  b.-lieved  to  be^ror  tht 
■piritual  good  of  their  fellow-l.elngs,'a*the  ehiry  of  Ood.  Tl>ose  who  h*n 
Dot  reml  ihii  hook  w\|l  Bud  sjllicloiit  toMtuct  and  interest  them." 


.    ■  f  '■■ 


Giiizol's  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 

A  new  eriitinn,  reriseii  and, corrected  lhroU|;hoiit,  preceded  by  a  preface,  and 
accomiiBnIed  by  notes,  crillcal  and  historical,  relalmg  principally  to  the 
propagation  of  Cbrisjjanity.  By  M.  F.  OnioT,  Ministor  of  Public  Inslruo 
lion  foj:  the  klnirilom  of  Franc*  The  Pretace,  Notes  and  Corrections  trans- 
lated from  the  French  expressly  Tor  this  edition— with  i^tiolice  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Gibimn,  and  Watson's  reply  to  Oibbon.  In  S  vols,  impe- 
rialfvo.,  sheen, spring  back,  iparble  edge. 

We  are  pleascrl  to  see  a  republication  of  niiiiofs  aibb,-,n,  with  the  notes 
which  have  iieyer  lief.ire  been  repiiblisheil  in  Kni'lisb.     Gibbon,  so  far  as  «o 
kiimv,  slands  alone   in  flllini;  up  the  bisioncl  sp.ic.'  helneen  the  Roman  Cw' 
Bars  and  the  revival  of  literature.— 6'i;icin/w(/  CAinnicU. 

While  there  are  numbori  of  Tlistoii.ins  of  Ihe  earlv  davsof  the  great  Rm- 
pirc,  Oibbon  standi  almost  alone  as  llie  liisloiian,/f  its  fall.  The  present 
edition,  with  the  notes  of  Quiiot,  is  a  treasure  of  lit/ature  thai  will  b«  lii.-h|y 
prized.  ^  X  ^    b    ^ 

The  vices  of  the  Homan  Empire,  that  like  tyS'lpera  in  the  bosom  of  Cle- 
opatra, caused  her  destrurtion.  are  traced  rroni/icir  flr.st  inception,  and  sliould 
act  5s  heacon-b-hts  on  tlie  shores  of  tiiue^o  guide  oiher  nations  that  are 
following  in  lier  footsteps. 

Altisonant  Lellm. 

Letters  from  Squire  Pfdant  in  the  East,  to  Lorenro  AUisonnnt.  nn  emipmnt 
to  the  Wt'st.  fur  the  Bciu-fii  of  tlie  Inquisitive  Young.    1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth 

Thepuhliatiers  of  the  following  letters  do  not  present  tliem  as  models  of 
■tyle,  but  ns  a  pleasant  means  of  oMaininp  themeaninp  of  tlieprenter  part  of 
the  unusual  word?  of  (he  Ennli^h  largusRe,  on  the  principle  nf  "association 
of  ideas."  In  the  column  tt  a  diciionary  there  is  no  connectlnD  httween  the 
deflnttion  of  words,  consequently,  the  coraniiitcd  definitions  are  soon  lost  to 
the  pupil.  By  pacing  in  9uch^juxtapo!<Hion  as  to  form  some  kind  of  sense* 
the  learner  will  the  more  readily  retain  the  meaning  of  the  word  used 

To   TH«   Voi-NOaTSRS.      BV  THE  ACTHOR. 

Torno  FnTrKD.s;A-Sninp  one  has  said  "that  wonis  not  understood  are  Hke 
unrracked  nuts— tl-e  lu.-ri.>n>fne.«!'  of  the  kernel  is  nut  enicyt-d."  iJelifving 
this  to  he  5o.  and  thinking  thsit  there  are  now  mimv  uncr.ncked  nuts  in  Iho 
English  laneuncf.  the  author  went  up  into  old  John  Wtlker's  carrel,  an* 
Fathered  '-lots"  of  old  nitd  hard  nuls,  and  hrouv'lit  thcin  down  for  ynu,  and 
thcn-4ie  went  into  old  Noidi's  ark— lie  me.\m  old  Noah  Wt-bsicr'.-*  dit-tinnnry 
— andtrathen-'l  many  more,  and  l.y  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Alti.tonant,  placed 
them  in  the  "letter  haskct,"  with  the  Hammer,  ihe  dictionary,  laid  side  hy 
•  ide.  Will  you  tak^  up  lltf  hammer  and  crack  the  nuts,  and  enjov  the  ker- 
nel ?    Try  it.  Your  friend,  B.  K.  HOSIIOrU, 

A  rare  book  thit,  and  rare  A^nusement  it  will  afTord  to  tbe  reader.— Z>(?i7« 
Time$.  ' 


Farmer's  lliiad  Baok; 


B2in!r  a  full  and  complPteOuide  for  the  Farmer  and  Eml^frant,  comprising 
the  cle.iriii},'  nf  Forest  »nil  I'rairit:  Innd,  Q.inleDing  aoil  K^rmliif;  iieiieruMy. 
F.iri'itiiy,  hih)  the  preveiuluti^^iHl  cure  uf  diseased,  with  copious  lltuts,  He* 


The  puliliahers  are  gratifiej^hat  t'ley  are  enabled  t}  satisfy  the  unirersal 
dena.'ind  Tor  a  v^^fTtMi^rfBMIffrcomprises  a  mass  of  superior  material,  derired 
from  the  most  auUieattc  sourcea  and  protracteil  research.  W 

The  contents  'if  t)»e  '"  Farmer's  II  ind  Book  "  comprise  ahout  fifteen  hun- 
dred piiints  of  infiirmation  rej|)ectin;;  the  management  of  a  Farm,  from  the 
first  purchaae  and  clearin;^  of  ttiu  1  md,  to  all  its  «Mten3ive  detaiU  and  de- 
p'lrtmeiits.  The  necessary  conveniences,  tlie  household  economy,  the  c:ire 
of  animals,  the  preservation  of  domestic  h-.-alth,  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  with 
the  science  and  Liste  of  the  arbarist,  and  the  production  of  the  most  adran- 
tageiius  articles  fcr  sale,  are  all  dis])hiycd  in  a  pliin,  instnicllve  and  moi- 
tatisfactory  manner,' adapted  peculiiirly  to  the  cl;t^3t;s  of  citizens  for  wtiose 
use  and  heneflt  the  n'Vark  is  specially  designed.  Besides  a  ^'Cneriil  oiUUne  of 
the  Constitution,  with  Mie  Nntur.diziition  and  Preemption  Liwsnf  the  United 
States,  there  is  appended  a  Miscellany  of  ISO  pa;!e3,  inclttdiiig  a  rich  variety 
of  advice,  hints  and  rules,  the  study  and  knowled.:;e  of  which  will  unspeak- 
ably promote  both  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  who  adopt  and  pructico 
them*  / 

The  Farmer's  n^nd  B-^ok  is  ft  handsomely  bound  work  of  47fl  pa;res.  It 
tre.its  of  fa'-min:;  in  all  lis  various  depurtmfiits,  buildin>c^*  r*!ticrs.  house* 
hold  ami  culiniry  :irr.in:e;netits,  diseases  of  Hordes,  Caiile,  Slicep,  Swine, 
etc..  etc..  and  sivaprtie  rein»die.'»  suired  to  e:»ch  It  hm  a  v;iliiat»le  tre  itije  oo 
the  use  tf  medicim  with  hints  for  the  prfservition  of  hoiilth  and  tti*;  tre:it- 
ment  of  woiiMilirHkidents.  etc..  and  also  c  Mitiins  a  vast  amiiunt  of  valu.ihle 
receipts,  tab  e<  and  facts,  to  iiid  the  male  and  female  in  this  important  busi-  . 
ne'H  of  life.  No  farmer  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  reading  this  work. —  VuilUy 
Agriculturist, 

Thnufth  this  biok  his  been  before  the  public  a  few  yertrs,  tt  Aill  prove  a 
nseful.  inUrnctive  tmUii'i  on  a  itrt-at  variety  of  ini^restin/  suhj-'Cls  to  the 
farmer  and  emi;:rant  to  a  new  country.  Its  hints  upon  farmin}(  interest* 
must  he  viluV>le  to  t'le  a'^rlculturist-  Azrieiilture  is  now  to  a  very  )ireat 
extent  re'tuced  to  a  scietlce.  and  all  the  reli^hle  itiform  ition  touchin-x  ttiat 
hmnch  of  inilustry  is.appr.-ciJited  liy  a  larce  portion  'tf  the  farmiuT  popula- 
tion- This  work  will  be  of  great  service  to  Witm.—O'' Fallon  Polytechnic 
Inttitufe. 

J  • 

"  The  Farmer'%  Iland-Book  is  a  cnHertion  of  facts,  hints  receipts,  and 
really  valualtle  information,  which  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  fi^rmer  in 
the  land.  We  fttnj  in  it  diiecti-tiis  for  purchnsin.^r  au'l  cle.irinjc  tini'ter  land* 
priirie  farming,  hints  on  the  general  mAnat^euient  of  a  fiirm,  for  the  cod- 
itruciinn  of  huildin-is  and  fences,  a  tre:itise  on  the  dairy,  also  n  household 
departitfent.  comprising  all  kinds  of  cookery.'* — Clark»ville  Jeffer9onian» 


;S* 
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Dick's  Theology. 


Isclures  nn  Theoloiy.  Bv  the  Uie  Rer.  .ToHK  Din,  D.  D..  Minlstfr  of  lh» 
Uniteil  Asj)ciltM;(.ni!re,'ilinn,  Qrayfriar.  Olac^oir.  >a<l  Proreiaor  of  Tlie- 
ol.ij.v  in  fie  Unite:!  S.MSi.in  Cluircli.  I'ul.llilie.l  uifIi*  llii-  sup.  rinlendencs 
or  hi9  3  JD.  W.lh  a  Bi  u-np'iicnl  Introduction!  By  an  Amtrican  Bailor 
WitU  a  Sleei  Portrait  of  Dr.  Uick.  > 

'•  We  reooramind  this  work  in  tlie  Tsry  strongest  tsmn  to  the  Biblical  rtu- 
dent.  It  ia,  Hi  a  whole,  superior  tt  any  other  ayste.-n  of  thM.(lo''v  in  our  Ian- 
gui.'c.  As  \n  e'j  ii-iitiry  li  i  ik.  eipeji  illy  ft:io  I  fir  t'nj.  wl,  i  ire  commenc- 
■ln„'  the  study  of  divinity,  it  is  unriv.Ue-1."— C!lr;.t;/ii;i  Kiep^alkt. 

"Tlii3l»ah\n  l3>mjoctivfof(i:lllpi;e].  puhliihul  in  iinlf.jrm  atwie  with 
theoth^r  iMlui'ile  stinlirl  iTi-kiof  .\o;iie!its  &  C  >•  Iccmtiiina  tho- 
roui,"iaii:li!oli',-iiteiied  view  ofChristlui  Tlie  iloiiy.  in  nrliich  the  author  pre- 
Bcotn  in  iHMUtifiil,  siino'e  an  I  firciold  style,  ih  i  evi  I  'ic-i  .if  uuh-nti.-ity  of 
Ihesicrel  tef.  the  existence  aii.l  attrlbut>!i  of  the  D.-ity.  the  one  only  and 
unclian^eahle  Q,!!  T.t?  r.ll  of  in  in,  and  its  conseiue  ices,  and  the  restora- 
tinii  of  the  fillen  tUrouth  th-  intercession  of  tjie  Crujifl;  I.  It  is  one  of  the 
mist  sino'e  an  I  yet  eleyate.l  of  worits  devotsj  to  sicreJ  subiecls  ^^—LUa. 
rary  o.utet.  ' 

"  The  1  'crurer.  throujhoal,  displays  an  extensive  an  1  a  most  accnmtg 
knovTlel.'enf  the  .,-reil  virietv  of  impirtint  t.ipics  whic'i  comelief.ire  him 
His  system  his  all  the  alvanti^es  of  fiir  prop  irti.m  :  ther?  is  nothini  nej- 
lect^d,  ani  iiifiin:;  ove-lio'ie  I.  Illifiste  is  o  irrejt  an  1  pure,  even  to  se- 
ventv  ;  nothilf<  is  a  I  nittel.  either  in  lan.Miije  or  in  mitter,  that  c  in  not 
esti'ilis!i  fa-' mist  indispntih'e  riijht  ti  heso;  lien  :e,  he  is  alilic  lucid  in  his 
(rran'.:emeot,  iinl  perspicuous  in  style."— CtnXija  Iivilrtnitor. 

'*  We  consider  these  Le ;tnres  as  no  soi ill  ac-'ession  to  our  Theolorlcal 
lileraiure.  an  1  woul  I  c  .r.lially  recommend  t  leiu  t  >  the  perii.sal,  not  merely 
of  the  professional  divine,  but  iiiso  to  the  j.-ner  il  rMder.  Thev  are  oh  irac- 
leiiielthriu;'!  lut  by  icleirand  perspicu  ins  style,  by  tasteful  illustr.itinn 
by  ferven',  rainlv  piety,  by  cinil>r  and  perect  fairness  in  statin' the  opin- 
ions of  ail  fr.i  n  vhiim  h-  ilit.'ra  an  1  by  a  mil-st  an  I  firm  difnise  of  •  th« 
I, nth  as  It  is  in  Ijsiis.'  Tie  o)  <sl  inlriclte  djctrines  are  unfolde.1  with  tdmi- 
rab'e  ixciy —Pttibyteriii'i  Recieio. 

"Pew  men  of  the  present  rtiy  appear  to  have  united  more  requisites  for 
theomce  of  T  i»>li,-icil  l,-:titrer.  Asa  t'l-Mlniai.  we  are  tol  I,  Dr.  Dick 
was  dislin-jutshe  I  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  gre  it  Fro- 
teilant  niie  ofmi^iiii;  the  Biole,  in-its  ptMo  meinin.j,  the  sou-ce  of  his  reli- 
fious  cree  1.  anil  the  basis  of  his  the  il  i.'ifil  system.  Tlie  Intellectual  excel- 
lence for  which  he  was  chieliv  remiikible.  w:is  that  of  ooncoiTini;  clearly  ; 
which,  when  united,  as  In  bim.  with  acuteness  and  a  sound  ji>d<ment.  miist 
be  peiMili  irly  Useful  in  theolo,'iral  inve«ti,-ations.  To  these  hlih  reiinisiles 
head  Ma  yi-ry  correct  taste.  dIsniBeff  manners,  centleness  of  heart,  and 
ferveit  piety,  such  as  reoderel  liiin  an  o'lject  of  alTectionate  veneration  to  his 
pupils,  an  I  of  no  or  lia  iry  .ttichment  to  bis  friends.  We  can  not  conclude 
this  notice  of  so  y  ilu  I'lle  a  work,  without  cjrdi  illy  recommendln-'  it  to  our 
readers." — KiUectic  Jfagitzine. 

"On  every  subje't  which  be  discusses.  Dr.  Dick  may  safely  betfnsted  as  t 
Bcrlpturil  juide.  He  altvays  thinks  for  himse  f.  ilisplavin;  a  mind  of  much 
acuteness,  enriched  with  extiftisive  informition. imbued  with  the d-epest  reye- 
rence  tor  the  authority  of  seripture.  His  tiste  is  |itirc,  and  his  styla  obTi- 
oualy  formed  upon  the  Quest  models,"— C'Artsfian  Journal. 
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Galhercd  Treasures 

From  the  Minoa  of  Literature,  *■    '   '. 

Contntninff  Tnlos,"  Sketches.  Anecdotes  and  Qenis  of  Thougltl.  Llteriry  and 
Moral,  IMciislii!;  ami  Instnictirc.  Illustmted  urith  gteel  engravinga.  tfro^ 
emb->sic.I  dli'.t]),  c.il'>ri.-il,  marbled  ed^e. 

To  fiirnisli  a  volume  of  miscellineous  literature,  both  pleasln;;  and  Instruo 
live,  has  been  the  objert  of  the  editor  in  cominUng  tliis  work,  119  well  as  to 
supply,  to  some  extent  iit  lea? t,  the  place  that  is  onw  occupied  bypuL'licntionl  • 
which  few  will  <Ieiiy.  arc  of  a  question  iM?  moral  tendency. 

It  has  lH;en  llie  intention  to  make  this  Tuhime  a  suitable  traveling  .ind  flre- 
■idecompinion,  prnfital)ly'enj:asing  the  leisure  moments  of  the  former,  and 
ailing  an  ailditional  ch.irm  to  the  slo\v  of  the  l.itter  ;  to  bleod  amusement 
with  instruction,  pleisure  with  profit,  an:I  to  present  an  exieDsive  garden  of 
T'!rorou9  and  useful  jdants.  and  l>eautiful  ami  rrai^rant  flowers,  amon;;  wlii^ 
pcrchancf.  th^re  may  be  a  few  of  infL-rior  worth. though  none  of  utter  inutil 
ity.  While  it  id  not  exclusively  a  reliirious  book,  yet  it  contains  no  article 
that  may  not  bercHdby  the  most  devoied  Christian. 

"  Hon-  important  to  plirc  withiu  the  reach  nf  t'le  people  such  books  thai 
will  instrntt  the  mind,  cheer  the  b'>art."»ind  improve  the  understandini— 
books  that  are  rich  in  the  ihrc^  (rrand  ilepiirunenn  of  hum.tn  knoHledje— 
literature,  morals  and  rel'einn.  Such  a  l>ool«is*  Gathered  Treasures.*  Wa 
can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  n\\.'''—Iiite'li{/e»eer, 

"  A  itook  of  treiirral  mprit,  diversifi*'d  >;et  truly  rlct:  and  valuable  in  Its 
Interejits  ;  ih'illlnf;  in  many  of  its  incident-*;  instructive  in  principle,  and 
itrictly  m,>ral  in  its  tei*|pcy."— Ct".  Tempentnce  Organ.  % 


eAuic. 

in^Hrl 
•U'JKnr 


*'  This  is  holh  an  in^Brtive  and  entortaininir  book,  from  which  many  R 
|rparkliM<-'«em  of  *h  nii*uinay  be  culled.  Tt-s  va^t  ran;:e  tif  subjfcts  afT.irda 
l>ith  pleasuie  and  Inst ruci ion.  Tt  is  a)<«iok  of  puatimetftiid  limo  not  usually 
lust  in  its  perusal.*'— ii.  Louis  Vemorrat. 

'  0*THK«EO    TrtKABI^Rr?    FROM   Till    MlNK*    Of    T«IT1R ATPRl."— Ai      ttt 

Mitif  imp-irt*.  it  in  a  sintjiblf  Ir-ivelinir  anil  ftrpBide  eompaniim.  profitably  en- 
'i  n-z  the  leisure  munfiits  ">f  f,#  former,  and  nddiim'  an  ad'Mtional  cbarm 
lie  c';i'erful  e!o>v  of  the  1  ittfr.    It  b|pnd«  amus-.-ment  witb  inatructioD  and 
pleiWure  with  profit— f;'««;io*-(  {///.)  Sufletin.  • 

OaTHKRKD  TRmSIRKS    FRoM    TIIK    MlNHS    OF    LlTERATPRB  — The  RhOTP  !■ 

the  title  of  an  excellent  work  now  puhlisliini  tiy  the  well-known  firm  of  Ap- 
pleiratc  fc  Co.  It  is  crla'nly  one  of  rare  m'-rit.  and  wi'II  r^lc-ilatt-d  for  a 
raid'l  jind  L'eiieral  circulaiiim.  Its  content*  present  an  cxtensi^'e  vaiiety  of 
•ubje>-t4,  ai'd  th»st'  n-t  only  carefully  but  judiciously  _Helect"il  and  arranged 
in  appropriate  department*.  It  U  a  work  of  plea^iHWrttW^  instructive  char- 
«cler,  free  'rom  all  Fertarianbia^*  and  Impure  t'-nd-'iicies.  and  rlesijn**d  to  sup* 
plant,  in  part,  tilt  li'jht  literature,  or  what  i.-*  more  appropriate.  t:;e  ephem- 
eral trash  of  the  day.  Its  contents  li.ive  al;«o  been  hidilv  spoken  of  hv  men 
of  disiin'^iil-ih"d  liierary  acumrti,  b'lt'r  Kditors  and  M'ni<ten  of  various 
Christian  dfnominali'uis.  We  clu-erfultv  recommend  it  to  the  attentiuo  and 
patronage  ol  the  pun.Ic. — Cineimnati  Timet, 
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Webb's  I'reeinason's  Monitor; 


By  TitoMAfl  Smith  Wkbb.    A  new  edition,  printeil  on  flnepnper.  Lirgaand 

clem-  tyim,  liuauti/ully  nnil  symbnliiU'illy  il  ustiMie.l— cjiittipin^  ullXtlie 
De.'rce'i  fronV  Kinereil  ApinuutiCf  tu  KnigliU  of  Milti.  tn^icther  witi*  a 
Sku'.ch  of  tlic  Oi'iifiri  uf  .Masonry,  li.jveruiuent  of  the  Kriternity,  (Jereiuooy 
o!  0|ii!iiiii^  iii'l  CI  >i  Hi  tlitr  LoJ;e,  with  full  ilirfctimn  fur  Insliiutinii  ;nii 
I::njllin.'  M  M  ».i  mic  ll.„i\es.  T.>  wliicU  ii  ailileJ  A  MONH'Utl  OK  Ttit!\ 
A>CrKNT    AND  AOi^BI'lVID  R[Tti,  c^Jid  liiiiii,'  aaiit'e  lHuilrttiona  of  ^ 

I  tiitf  UiMiloj  from  Scjie:  Muter  ti  ^  iverei^n  Urnxl  IiidpvcLur  Gaimr.tl, 
incluilid:?  t  ie»u'iitfH  of  Klovun  (Jniile*  nn(nni  la  t  le  iMKFf.vm.E  Dkdikej, 
arran;,'ei  :icc>iiliii'4  t » ili-  wof\i  pritciiL-i*il  miler  ttie  jurisrlictiim  of  tae  Sa- 
preme  Couucil  ofthcT.iiriy-tiiiril  Dj^rce.    By  ii-  i'.  Oakso.h. 

OiNClNMATI,  0. 

GkstlkMkn  : — fliiTinff  cnrcfuUy  exaraincil  your  new  eiiiLinn  of  "*  \Vel)l)*i 
FreemHSi.n'ii  .Monitor."  we  llinl  it  io  oirrespim'l  witli  ilu;  system  of  work  aS 
no«r  iiiloptL'il  in  all  t'le  .M:ij.>tilc  h^ilieH  in' Hie  Uutieil  Stiitcs,  anil  vve  t.iktt 
great  iUeiiiiirf  in  rt-'c  (tiimeti'titii;  it  t'»  t!ic  Craft  inrjUiUout  tlie  country,  ai 
beiti^  tlie  muiL  lupful  anj  well  urniugeJ  practical  Manual  uf  Freemasonr/ 
that  we  have  yt-t  3ten. 

D.MI.  MKAItS,  W.  M  of  N.  C   Harmony  I.odse,  No.  2 

WMiMAM  SKK.  W.  M.  of  Mi  irai  I-o.L'e.  N'>.  W. 

J.M.  1*AUKS.  W  M.  of  L-i'iivelte  U.t«e.'No.  81. 

HOWARD  MVTniKWS.  VV.  M.  of  Cincinnati  Lodge,  No.  133. 

C.  MOOKH    \V.  M.  of  McMillan  Loil.'e,  No.  Ml. 

E.  T.  CAltSON.  \V    M.  of  Cvuthia  L.-ilce.  No.  l.Vi. 

ANDIIK\T   I't'lKKMANN.  W.  .M.  of  liiu-elnianu  Lodge.  No.  208. 

WM.  C    MIDULKTO.N'.  H.  IV  of  Cincininiti  R.  A.  Chu.ter,  No.  2. 

CHAS.  HKOU'N.  II.  P.  of  McMillm  K.  A.  Chapter.  No.  \0. 

C.  V.  lIA.\dt:LMANN,  Q.  C.  of  Cincinnati  Uiiuampmeiit,  No.  3. 


of  Mii^oqry   in  your 
complete,  and  I  am 


•  •  *  Til'  rid.nirihls  arranu'sinent  of  the  eml^uin  i 
edition  of  WchU's  t'reemason^a  M  >nitar,  makes  thd^^j^ 
much  pleased  to  say  it  meet-i  my  entire  iipprov  .4.        ik. 

HUKACK  M.  STJKKS.  Grand  Master  of  Ohio. 
The  Ian^ua!j2.  charges,  etc.,  I  have  u^el  in   all  my  Masonic  work,  and 
Toulil  not  cii  tn^'C   urulur  any   circumstaitccs.      I    ficely   recommend  the 
*'  Monitor  "  tu  he  a;|:iplii.l  and  iM^  I  in  my  ji^riddiotioii. 

SOLOMON  1'.  11AYLKS3,  Or.iud  Master  of  Mtsons  in  Inditna. 
GKNTLEMSpw^I  have  lookcJ  oTcryour"  Weh'j's  Fieema^tufs  Monitor,*' 
and  am  muini  plCiiscd  with  th<;  ieneral  arrini^nin-int  uf  nur  RitHjld,  and  the 
■everal  L/rtares  Cli  ir.'-n  a-il  Lmsjih  ;  a-i  1  d  i  in  Ht  ch  fjrfully  fyjomoiand 
Uie"Mi/i:or"  as  the  Iwat  haud-book  of  -Mas-Miry  I  hive  evtrseiSi. 

Y^nrsrespKctrully,  .IAC01»  ORAFF.  1'  G.  II.  P. 

Of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  RoyAl  Arch  Masons  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  haverarefnliy  examined  the  Wehh  and  Carson  Monitors  which  ynu  haro 
Ju<<tpulllished^)lnIl  f>.'el  constrained  Vt  say  that  in  its  iticctitniu-il  execution 
and  arrin;it?Cfnt  it  will  add  much  to  Ihe  al'oailv  hijh  repnt  nion  of  yours  aa 
a  publishing  house.  W.  B.  OODDS.  1'.  G.  M.  of  Ohio. 

We  can  not  ton  stronily  recommend  to  the-Or.ift  the  a'love  named  book— 
itis  an  indi:»pensal.le  w.-r:;  in  Royal  Arch  .^I:\-•ons  pariicul  oly.  hnt  no  t'lee- 
loasun  of  any  de^Tt-c  ou;;ht  to  \ni  widi'Mit  a  cipv.  U  \i  a  ntaud  iril  M  isoniO 
vork  of  the  highcalreputatiou.-'.Ui/Tor  antf  X^i/tiime,  Philudelfhiu, 
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APrLEOATE   &   CO.  S   PUBLICATIONS. 


Elements  of  theXficrnian  Lan«uage; 

A  Prftctical  Manual  for^cquiiinfrlhe  art  of  renfJins.speikinsnod  compoiInfT 
Oerman.     Hv  TiiLnnntiK  So\ji:s.  I'lofesst.r  of  tin;  Ocrmiin  Liinpuajie  and 
LiU-rntiire.  iit  th<-  Wnmlwaril  A^id  ilw^Uvi*  Uigli  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 
1  vol.  l'Juio-1  liair  cloth. 

^  From  A.  tl.  McGiifTw^.  Ksq. 

*' The  work  is  very  omplet?  inVml'racin',' nil  the  more  importint  pmm- 
mnticiU  nil«3  atu]  terms  (with  ctipiyiis  exercises  umler  eflcli),  iir.:l  omiitinS 
onlv  9uc'i  a-  'ty  their  niiniit«">«'i'i*'tii-lY:"mpii;!iiinn.  wouM  teml  rithvT  tu  cnU- 
fHSC  than  assist  tlie  he-iiinifr.  It  ev»:Vvwlifi-t'  l«ais  tlic  iiiarka  of  most  Ciire- 
ful  prepniation,  and'ls  evidenlly  ti\e  work  of  an  experienced  praclU-al 
teacbsr." 

From  .Tu.I:.'e  Jl\B.  .Stallo. 
"  Proffssor  Soflen  has  most  skillfiilly  ! 

The  hook.  Hioin;!!  iif  unpri'teinliiu  f.trm.      . .    ,    ..    

expcclntions  which  thf  eminence  of  I'rnf.Wnrlcn  as  a  sthol.ir  and  a  teacher 
bar)  canned  me  to  eiit«"riuin-nnd  I  chferfull*  rccommfml  it  as  the  most  valu- 
able intruductluQ  to  the  stycly  of  nerman  wirtch  has  fullcn  under  n»y  notice.' 
'  From  Rev.  WillinrnXNaM. 

*'  Mr,  Soden  'b  worV  Is  truly  cnperior.  oripiVal  and  !he  fruit  of  successful 
expeiience  in  teacliinfr.  A  iicculiiu-  rccnrnmrniUtinn  ■  f  it  i»,  that  the  student 
can  makt!  immediale  practical  use  of  every  Icsso^i  he  learns,  fur  instance,  one 
of  the  primary  lessons  Cinsi^ts  in  n  cohrise  and  Vniertaininp  cliahmueim  tlie 
principal  pruminitiral  rules.  "The  suhject  matteV  <if  the  exercises  is  chosen 
with  creat  care,  in  vieiv  of  jzradual  pr')iires'l'in.  aVid  refer;*  not  t'»  imadinary, 
usele-is  olijccts,  hut  to  the  real  consents.  n*Iationa\  hustness  and  interests  of 
siicial  and  civil  American  life,  ant(  is,  thcrefur".  inUT'.'stinir  for  the  student. 
Of  c:ipecial  use  are  also  tlie  strictly  progressive  exereises  in  translating  from 
Knirliith  into  German." 
From  Ph.  J.  Klund,  Prof,  of  Modern  I^nnpuilfreaat  farmer's  College,  Ham- 
^^  iltnn  Ciiunty,  Ohio. 


it'leried  and  arranged  Ida  exercl9e». 
Vis  hy  nn  means  di^iappoiolcd  the 


**  Tf  a  Ion?  experience  and  nrnienius  expprimpntsV'^*  some  claim  to  » 
downripht  opinion,  we  do  not  liesilate  to  ]}ron'»in)rc  riia  bonk  the  host,  the 
most  practical,  the  most  .iudicinus,  and  within  thejlimiisY'f  a^ichool  book,  the 
most  complete  Eiiplish-German  Grammar  yet  piiilislipd\" 
From  Rev.  Wm.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Prof,  at  the  Weslelan  Feidale  ColleRe,  CIn'ti« 
*•  I  partirnlarly  admire  the  cany  prad  itions  hy  \rhich  thV  atndent  is  led  on 
from  thnt  wbi«h  is  simple  and  rcudi'y  undcr-t'iod,  to  that  Vhicb  is  mure  dif- 
ficwif  I  find  in  it  an  niiu^'nal  amount  of  that  which  is  oVdinarily  tlte  un- 
written crMmmar  of  t'"e  huipuai-e,  tir'l  pari  I  nie^n  which \?  ncually  left  to 
the  skill  and  care  of  the  student,  and  which,  on  that  very  dccount,  is  often 
denied  to  the  student.  \ 

I  tlurefure  consider  yonrworV  well  calculated  to  Fccnre  the  great  fnd  at 
whi'h  I  know  well  you  liave  aimed  in  its  prep.iration.  namt^ly,  i  compre- 
hensive and  scbelarly  mustery  of  the  German  lanpuape." 

From  Dri  J-  S.  Unzicker,  Cincinnati.  \  y 

"  Tlds  w'oPKhas  l*i'pn  compiled  with  prcit  cire  nnd  judimeiy.  »»nd  I*  f*»r 
more  rnmprehfn*Mi£  and  prartiral  than  nnv  similar  work  I  kn  jw  of.  It  li 
well  nOipted  fnr  thcVe  of  our  IliL'h  Schools,  ami  especisilly  f^r  thoit  Of 
Snghih  parentage,  wnV^risb  to  itudy  Uie  German  language.** 
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Mrnuiirs  (if  the  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 

Ph.vfifcinn,  Prnffssnr  nnrl  Author,  with  notices  of  tlie  early  aettlempnt  of  Cln» 
cimmti.  n  tmI  pi'n.e  of  it!>  iiidietT  citizeiif,  with  a  »lcel|iortraltof  Dr.  Drake. 
Hy  B.  D.    Mansfield.  LL.  D-     1  vol.  I2nio. 

Pr.  Drnlte  wn"  nn  extrnonlinar/man-  Talents  nf  no  ordinfirj'  character, 
ilevflopeil  li.v  iincca«inp  imluglr.v.  ralscil  him  from  ciimpariitive  nlisriirily  iiitd 
plat'cil  liim  limonpst.tlte  m'lst  ciiiincnt  and  scientific  men.  He  wdm  ntthe  siime 
time  .■ii'i  of  tlicmo*t  sincere,  liunihlo,  spirltiui  disciiiles  of  Christ.  As  uii 
cniini-nt  l*hvsici;in  Hniltts  iimiuiurL'nncriil  ^cientiflcitiainnienls.  he  has  eon- 
trihiitcd  larijrlv  to  the  stock  of  usefiil  knowleilif  e-  As  n  Cliriatiun,  he  was  a 
"hurninit  and  shining  lijiht."— -.V.  lotus  Hejmllkan. 
'AVeart!  deeply  iu'iehtod  to  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Messrs*.  AppIefrMe  t  Co.,  for 
thHi  timely  h-ick,  putting'  on  record  the  lift-  und  wonderful  exertions  of  one 
whom  We  InveevfT  Ix-en  tnu>.'lit  to  cheiiish  with  ^ncerest  adminition  while 
li'vinz,  and  for  nhose  memory  in  death  we  cultivate  tlie  most  profound  vene- 
ration.—  Tem}}!iir'a  JUagnnne, 

Medical  j^cience  inlho  West  is  Inrpe'y  indehted  to  T)r  Drake.  Almost  Fclf- 
edurated.lic  anived  at  Cincinnail  at  the  lyre  of  flfteen.  and  was  there  instruc- 
ted in  the  art  of  he:ilins  hy  Dr.  Oofoilh.  rf  physician  of  the  old  school.  Brake 
was  the  first  student  of  medicine  in  Cincinnati,  and  whs  po  apt  n.  piiijil  Uiat  at 
the  age  ofeiphteen  he  hecame  his  instructor's  partner.— j\>io  York'  Timet. 

ThiJ  will  he  an  acceptahle  hook  everywhere  in  the  West,  as  a  record  of  tho 
enterprise  and  puccessfii)  lahors  of  one  of  the  must  eminent  men  and  earliest 
letiluri.— C'jnoifinati  litnea. 


Chrisliapity 
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As  exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  ita  ^ncere  ProfeegoM. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Skcker.     12mo.,  emhossed  cloth. 

This  is  a  iK.ok  of  rare  merit  full  of  tlioupht-exciting  topics,  and  Is\ 
larly  valuable  as  an  aid  to  Christian  devotion. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  f|uaint  old  English  hook,  entitled.  *'  The  None-Such 
Professor  ill  hid  Meridian  Splendor."  It  ahound^  in  pi'hy  sentences  and 
EUppestive  rxpr''<)sfnn<:,  and  should  be  read  by  such  as  visb  to  put  a  spur  to 
thou-rht.— Jl/(«i/«»«  Courier. 

This  is  a  hook  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  may  be'  tnndc  a  valuahlo 
assistant  to  the  Christian,  as  he  strives  to  prow  in  prace.  tt  har<  it:*  f'uinda- 
tion  on  Mat.  v.  47,  **\Vhat  ilo  ye  more  than  others."— i7crt«/y  n/  UolinenB, 

Thi»  is  ft  hook  every  profe^soj-  of  relipion  onpht  to  procure  and  read.  .We 
predict  for  it  a  liirge  circulation  and  a  useful  mission  among  men.— J?roo^ 
viUe  Amerivitn. 

•    y.ipular  Christianity  find  Christianity  exemplifiwl  ^y  its  sincere  prnfes«or« 
ore  two  entirely  ditl^rent  Oiinps.  antl  we  hazard  nywinp  in  siyini:  thiU  a  stu- 
dious perusal  of  tliis  littPe  book  will  add  its  ^harc'in  producing  the  latter. 
From  Rev.  W.  K.  Rahcock. 

This  is  a  most  charmipp  wrk  on  practical  relipion.  Tt  is  a  treatise  of  mort 
than  ordinary  merit  as  an  aid  to  Christian  vimie  and  drvotioii.  U  abound* 
With  living  thought,  and  may  be  read  ut  all  limei  with  reiitjiuus  proAt. 


/" 


\ 


Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders; 


Or  n  connected  Tiesr  of  Sciipture  jcene s  nnd  IncldenlJ,  from  the  Cratlin  to 
the  eiKl  or  the  l»st  epoch.     By  Ucv.  S.  A.  LiTu,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Illuitrt- 
ted  with  tivo  sltil  plutei,  »uil  a  uumber  of  wood  cuH.    1  Yol.  8Tb.  cloth, 
,     murlileil  eili:e. 

We  helicve  this  work  ia  eminently  calcnlBtert  to  create  an  additional  inter- 
est mill  II  MMirc  eitt-nsive  ii-iiillrig  of  tlmt  liiviiluiilple  hook  from  which  Its  sulj- 
lecla  ..re  tiilieii.  It  isllluftiateil  wUh  Iwiiiitiful  enisravinga,  and  ts  gotten  up 
in  the  best  style  of  our  publishers.— Z^uiVy  Commercial.       '  ■. 

\Vc  have  examined  this  work  with  prcnt  sntisfiictlon.  It  ln,beautlfully  <4- 
ecuted  on  flue  white  piiper,  the  printing  U  In  the  neiitest  style  of  the  art ;  hut 
the  sr-iit  value  is  fouml  in  the  contents.  Tlie  suhieels  are  vt«ll  selected  and 
executed  In  ii  style  winlhv  the  theme xf "  Sacreil  Wotnlers."  We  ^^ecommend 
It  to  our  leaders  under  a  belief  that  the  san:e  amount  of  equally  entertiiiniii|l 
and  useful  rea.lliiB  is  aU  likely  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  for  the  sameTBOney. 
—lltdicat  U'iKtte. 

The  volume  mentioned  above  is  a  work  full  of  good  reading,  hy  an  accomj 
plishcd  and  acholarly  writer.  It  is  well  adipled  l.i  the  Christian  fiiniily  cir-' 
cle.  ti  Sdhbith  sehnid  and#ellg|.ius  lihiariea.  The  various  sketches  ,ar« 
admirably  conceived,  and  wr  tlen  In  a  style  of  simiile  purity,  which  Is  very 
attractive.  The  de.-i'.-n  of  the  aull\or  is  to  attract  tbe  atteiuion  of  y«ulhJo  ^ 
the  B  hie,  and  wiih  that  view  he  has'eiidenvored  to  tm.ke  his  work  :m  inV.jfU- 
meut  of  much  good.    It  is,  indeed,  au  excelleut  book — Dailj/  lima. 


Methodist  Family  Manual, 


Contalrinp  the  Doctrines  and  Moral  Government  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
with  Scrliiture  proofs;  accmupanicd  with  iipproprialc  oja^ions,  to  which 
is  added  a  systematic  plan  tor  studyinir  the  Uii.le.  ruleyKtr  the  guvernmenl 
of  a  Christian  fanuly,  and  a  brief  lalrclii-m.upon  ^perimeulai  religion. 
By  It'-'V.  C.  B.  LoVELL.     I  vol.  liimo.,  doth. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  feWiAion^  the  memhen  of 
the  Methodist  Church.    As  a  laniily  nianual,  and  aid  to  tin-  means  of  prace 
sind  practical  iliuics  of  Christianity.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.     It  also 
contains  lb,;  Dis.ipUne  of  the  Church,  with  Scriptural  proofs,  and  appropri-  ■ 
ate  Mesi  ioii^g'fltyffftnpW. 

Thi^1<anelv  work  just  is^cd  gy  the  enterprising  firm  of  Applegate  fc  Co. 
Buch  a  book  is  an  essentinl  aid  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young-— .^roo^'fi7/«  American. 

Every  inteVipenI  m(!mber  of  the  Methodist  Church  will,  we  are  sure,  greot 
with  joy  the  appi'arance  of  a  liooksomoch  needed,  and  so  comprehensive  in 
llscliaracler,  as  ibe  Methodist  y.imilv  Manoal.  by  Ibc  Rev.  C.  U.  I.ovell  Mr. 
Lovell  has  i-iilered  upon  his  subject  wiili  afullkiiowledi-e  of  th.-requirrmeiiU 
of  a  Christian  JMmily,  and  i-5|.eciall»  of  one  attached  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  Coinmeoi-lii;;  with  the  Ailifles  of  .Kiiith  as  the  ground-work  and 
found  ition  of  ilie  ChristhinrharicUr,  he  boil.ls  upon  them  a  structure  of 
Christian  livin-.  wliicli  is  de--ijoid  to  ex.m|.lify  the  beaotynf  holiness  in  our 
d  ilv  Wiir.<  iind  c  -liversalioii.  W.-  .ire  sure  it  « iiriie  an  exc-llept  aid  to  th« 
humble  Chrisliin.  in  .Iniwinj  his  atl-tlti..n  ti  the  sobjecls  wbuh  are  ne.-rert 
to  li-s  heart,  an.l  wliiih  slouM  ■.•oy.To  daily  wall;  onl  c.-nv-rs.it  ._n.  ReaU  H 
all  who  wish  to  wa  k  as  consistent  Christians.-  Hctlern  XModM 


v.... 


Speeches  afld  Writings  of  Hon.  T.  F.  Marshall. 

Kdited  hT  W.  L.  Barre,  E:>q.  This  work  contfiins  nil  of  Mr.  Mirshnll's  finest 
ePfoiia  SMice  1-^3-'.  Ilia  ai'le  leimit  on  Dunlin;;  mi'l  P.ip^er  Currency— hii 
«lietfL-li  »t,'  liridt  .John  Q.iincy  Ailann  in  Congress— liia  niemflrHlile  SUvcry 
LtrtUTJ-t  le  tek'-uMtel  Kuloirv  ""  Uiithiir.l  H.  M^nlfL'L*-the  Louisville 
Journ-ii  Lelh-r— iin.l  hid  gne.u  Tempernnce  Siieech— will  nil  Ift  r.mn'l  In 
the  nock.     Dosiilea  the.*e,  it  cnnUina  his  cDtiie  Olil   Guiird  ArticKs,  nnU 

I  mnny  other  pri'IiiLtioin  of  erjiiil  in:t*.eH  am)  ability.    Thi*  literary  t  iste 
h     Bad  ability  nt  V.\:  e  litjr  are  Mi.liJiently  known  ati  I  »t>prL'cittcil  1 1  reciuiro 

II  no  remarKs  from  ua.  lie  ha-  cirerully  pr^pire'l  ai.pn.priate  lieailinva, 
explanalory  of  eich  irti'rle  in  the  work,  ami  a  hi^flily  inturratln,'  Bio^'raph- 
leal  81<eU'h  of  Mt.  Mjrdhall.  1  vol.  »vo.,  wiih  aplenaid  Ponruit  of  Mr. 
Wniishnll. 

Asn  popular  Orator  of  unrivale'l  powers  and  a  writer  of  uns;tr{Kissed  abil- 
ity, Mr.  M  n-shall  stands  fotomoat  amon:;  thu  pn.min'jnt  mtn  of  hia  .lay.  The 
greit  repiiliiiton  hi'  has  acquired  both  as  .1  speaker  and  writer,  his  lung  and 
active  identity  with  and  cnniplete  knowlcdj^e  of  the  political  and  social  his- 
tory of  our  country,  have  created  a  wide-spread  d-'sire  to  see  hii  numerous 
■peeche.i  and  writings  on  vari-jus  subj^ct^*  in  a  pcrmauL'ut  fM-m.  We  feel 
con  Went  that  any  one  who  liaaheird  Mr.  Mir.iliall  speak  or  read  his  ffritings 
will  nnpreci.de  their  power  and  admire  ti;vir  b'.-auiy. 

It  is  not  necL'ssiry  t')  puf  I'lii  wnik  ;  it  will  in-  ^lou-jht  by  every  mnn  of 

litenry  I  i=te  ill  "tiie  eountry.      It  will  pri>vc  a  vaUi.i'-le    i-.intri'iuii.'.n  to  our   ' 

nd.u'd  lit'.-rarur-'.  and  t'le  fi  iv;  of  thi-  tntb'tr  will  l'  >  diivn  1 1  i".jit;rity  as 


U»e  pureit  uf  gur  American  cl  v 


-I'rith^'/oft  L'ummnnifciUih. 


The  work  eontaiu^  all  th  '3  ■  f,i::3»u-f  creali'>ni  nr;:eriinsth  d  hive  rendered 
Mr.  Marshall  30  ri;niark!ibK*  as  an  oritoi  anil  a  nun  of  Keiiiu^.  and  is  derided- 
ly  nnu  o'  the  most  interoatini,'  buoki  that  luis  ever  been  uubliahed.— J/av*- 
vWe  EagU. 

The  reputation  w!iie!i  Mr.  M\r<1nll  hi"*  acTiired  .is  an  eloquent  orator  and 
forciole  writer,  rendersth:^  vohime  the  obifci  of  almost  universal  di-sire.  As 
a  popular  "ratur  he  >tands  at  the  iieiil  of  t!ie  '•li-s  <if  American  writcrd.  pos- 
ie^sini,'  great  pnwera  of  el>>culion.  ripe  scliolarahip,  and  the  highest  order  of 
inti-lleet. — £oicliit(/  Green  Oasttte, 

We  presume  that  very  fe'-v  persdn?  will  decline  takin?  this  work.  It  wilt 
be  found  exe^■e  iln.'ly  brilli  uit  and  powe'fiil.  It  U  the  production  nf  one  of 
the  injfier  niiii<ls  of  tl.e  nation.  Heiiiarkdd''  as  Mr.  Mar.-h  ill  i»  with  his  hu- 
BQorand  hi.-i  uun-lroiis  tli4'it^  of  fincy,  he  id,  we  lliiiik.  strl^more  remarkable 
for  his  slrou'^,  deq)  sen^e  and  i:iex  aaiil,;  I  )gic — LoatSviUe  JonriUtl. 

We  have  here  a  rema'kable  work.  It  consist!  nf  tlte  speeches  and  writings,  • 
io  far  a-«  t  ley  caii  W  colI->;>d,  of  one  .'f  iho  most  gif:ed  and  leniarkable  mea 
— the  lion.  Tlioraos  V,  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.— ci"-  (.ommtrtid/, 

Mr.  Marsli;i!i  's  ncll  .-*ntl  widt-ly  kniwn  as  one  »fihe  most  eloquent  oratori 
ofthcVnited  St:iti's,  hIhi  has  c-  iiti  ibntt-d.  pro'-aMy,  as  n-.any  tine  penis  of 
thou^^ht  to  thep.diiicil  i.t-rahii'-  nt  tr.'tljy  as  any  uiiii  now  up.)u  the  stage 
of  puiiiif  Iif.'.— Ci."ic*«).rf/i  K-:qiii)cr. 

It  U  a  i'*nk  of  \\^y  ordinary  ni-.-  H'*,  a  production  that  will  not  cast  a  shade 
over  lite  bri-'htn-juff  ttiv  anii...)'s  r^i  ntitiou  us  a  sclioLu^  whtiutut  orator 
and  tulca:ed  ivagtJr.— ^^  Louta  liepuUicai^- 


APPLEGATE   &  CO.  S   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Lord's  haycr  Explained, 

In  uhlch  the  ftrms  ire  doflncil  ami  the  text  cnrcfulbr  considered.    Br  K«T. 
A.  A.  JiMMOM,  M.  D.     lOinc,  cnibosai'd  cloth. 

This  Is  n  volume  of  r\re  excellence,  written  in  the  nulhor'j  muni  jlyle  of    | 
greiit  h..nulv  find  eleniinee.     It  sparkles  with  fcnis  irf  elcv»ted  Ihoughl.  «nd 
atiMuyi^|lt)>e  inn»t  liiippy  illu^triiiions  of  the  great  philosophical  Lteuiiogi 
ofthflPfc%elitions  of  llie  L.rJ's  I'rivcr. 

This  Korii  iihounTIi  in  ferrent  piety,  chithcd  in  elc?nnt  nnrt  olIrwtlTe  bn- 
pu:ipe,  and  can  not  he  read  Milh.iiu  pr^  111.  uiil.i«  the  reader  is  »*rally  lost  to 
all  tlie  belter  feelinKS  of  his  natme.— i/f/e/'«OH(<l't. 

So  simple  Is  the  verbal  formation  of  this  priyer  anil  so  simple  are  the  sere- 
rnl  petitions  il  coot  .ins  as  Ihey  appear  lothe  carelesj  reiilcr.  th.it  its  profound 
deplh  and  sublinic  iiislructions  are  t  m  ofien  nverluokeil.  The  book  is  a  ijem 
for  a  Christian's  library.— t''iici«)lil((  Vdity  limts. 

This  is  an  intcrestinu  prartical  exposition  of  the  various  pelilioijs.  etc.,  In 
the  Lord's  I'rayer.     It  is  well  calcubite.l  t.>  Instruct  the  niinils  and  qinckeo 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  and  heiiiBa  Western  book-n  liomebook,  it  will,  no    , 
doubt,  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  do  much  good.-  Lhrlxluin  UeriiM. 

This  is  a  channin'r  and  most  cvcellent  diiicst  of  this  inimitable  portion  of 
Ood's  \Void — at.  l.'iiin  Sciiliiiel.  , 

No  person  can  read  Ihe  book  ivillioot  profit,  and  intincy,  maturity  and  old 
•te  nmild  aliiie  be  benefited  by  its  pcrusai.— J/u»onic  Ktrieic. 

It  is  iust  tl.ivoiume  to  present  to  a  child  or  a  hienil,  in  ivhose  mind  you 
would  de.ire  al  once  to  iorile  and  answer  the  nucstion,  "Teach  me  how  to 
pray."— ./oiuviui  and  j/tgitenytr. 

Nolps  on  the  Twenly-five  Arlicles  of  Religion, 

.  As  received  and  taucht  liy  Methodists  In  the  United  States,  in  which  fe^no- 
trines  are  carcrullv  coiisideicil  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  ll.ily 
Scriptures.  Uy  Hev.  A.  A  JlMBtl0^,  M,  P.  V^^ii'  n  portrait  of  the  author. 
Idmo.,  embiissed  cbth. 

This  book  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  docl-in^or  the  Articles,  and 
'   of  the  errors  ai(ainst  which  Hie  .Articles  were  directed,  writlcQ  in  a  popular 
•tyie,  and  divided  into  serti.nis.  fer  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  each  doctriu* 
■nd  its  opposite  error  in  the  mo^  prominent  manner. 
From  the  Ucv.  John  .Miller. 
Ills,  a  book  for  the  Methodisland  for  the   ane-a  religious  mji/flim  <» 
pnrro-cnrabininl   sound   thcnPisy  with   practif  il  religion.    It  should  be 
found  in  every  Methodist  raniily. 
The  sivlp  Url.'ir  and  forcible,  the  ilH).itralions  ar-  Just,  tjie  arguments 
s      sound'.  The  author  1.  .s  i.erf..rii.nl  a  go.„l  ..nil  nseluf  work  for  all  the  Meth- 

odi<l  bodies  in  I-  e  «"i  Id  ;  as  his  1 k  win  forni^'i  a  very  ..at  -f  ictorv  exposl- 

tion  of  the  b:adiii,::d..cliiiies  of  Mel'.iodsm.-  n\-lcrn  a,rM.-tn  Adm-lH. 
We  have  beilied  rarefully  ovr  t'lis  v.lu.ne,  and  llud  it  to  he  truly  what  it 
purports  t.)  be —Cfnc/iiH.r/t  Ihtihj  Timrt- 

A  timely  aid  to  Uie  private  Christian  and  to  the  pulpit.- ^OJfon  Ufrald 
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Beligiuus  Coiii;^liip; 


Or  Mftrriaae  on  Christian  principles.  \ 

^Br  DiNiEi.  DKroeJiiiKhor  of.  "The  Life  and  Advenlurts  of  Roblnion  Cm- 
siie,'*  &c,<  occ.     Ivtno.,  cloth. 

Who  hns  mil  re.ijl  Riihinson  Crujoe  ?  II  hai  fascinnteil  every  boy,  oiiil 
Itlmulntcd  his  flrsl'laslefor  rending.  Defoe  hiu  been  equally  hufpy  In  Ihii 
present  work,  In  Interesting  those  of  riper  years,  al.iin  nft  (Shakspcnre's  ago 
of  the  lovci)  when  the  mind  Is  pecullnrly  susccplTwe  of  impressions.  Altho' 
but  few  copies  of  this  work  have  ever  l«in  circulated  In  America,  yctltha* 
•  popularity in  England  co-exlenslve  niih  his  uniiar.illelrd  '•  Crusoe." 

Youni:  persons  should  l)y  all  means  read  II,  nod  with  particular  attention, 
•  for  It  furnnhrs  nnportasit  directions  relative  to  the  most  imiiurtantact  of  life. 
— J//l*OM/V  Jievitic. 

Who  would  have  lhou»ht  that  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  could 
Save  written  sucl^^n  hook  as  this  ;  hut  It  seems  he  ilid  sc— ./our.  and  MtM. 

We  comnienil^to  nil  whom  it  may  concern. -*./</tfl»w  Argys. 

The  sulj.'cl  is  ooaof  criat  Importance,  and  it  is  sugsMflve  of  valuabis 
counsel.— y?et;.  Dm.  U.  JJiiU'ovt.  -J^^ 

This  book  is  of  rare  exrellene.  The  lest  of  inslruclion  and  connul  U* 
given  In  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing  foim.— J/iatnt   \ilUor. 

Univcrsalism  Bsaiist  itself;  • 

Or,  an  Exnmin.ltion  and  Refutation  of  the  Principal  Anroments-etirtiJa  In 
flU|iport  of  the  final  Ilolli,ess  and  Happiness  of  Manl,lnV.  By  Ai.ExtlTnEli 
lUl-L.     Revised  and  corrected  hy  W.  P.  Sirickland,  D.  D.     ICmo.,  cloth. 

This  work  contains  a  vigorous  and  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  doc- 
trines of  nnivirsnl  s^ilvalicm  It  is  characteriitd  by  treat  pcrtplcuily  and 
directness. — Aihany  Argvn. 

It  Is  heller  than  any>volume  of  debates  on  the  same  ruhjert.  nndshoAld  he 
In  the  hands  of  every  minisler,  or  otiieis  investicallng  the  subject.— .ffeot/fv 
of  UoUntia.  *  I 

Thi.s  vo'umc  Is  not  only  valuable  lo  Ibe  gJneral  rerder.  but  is  rxrellent  » 
a  rifereoee  look,  and  should  he  in  the  hamU  of  evirv  person  who  lives  in  a 
recion  Irouldid  by  1  he  heresy  of  Inivcrsaliim.— JVii/.riHd  and  LmitlMt 
'Chritlian  Aijtocttte. 

This  work  will  cvrtainly  prove  a  burr  in  the  bands  of  ITnlversallslswho  take, 
II  uji.     It  u  that  species  of  warfare,  hy  which  comlatnnis  seiie  upon  an  ene 
By  spark  of  artillery  ond  turn  it  i  gainst  D.tm—Jivrtial  and  JIfltiiigtr. 

Those  who  are  almost  persuaded  to  lerrn  e  Tniv.  rralisls.  or  have  been  en- 
lannled  in  tieir  net,  willdo  well  to  itrute  this  brok.     It  will,  of  course,  do 
tlicm  no  bann,  .^veli  if  riiivcrsalii.ni  >  e  true.— /Vii/y  J\Vtc#. 
From  llcv.  W.  R.  Babcock. 

We  can  commend  this  hook  to  those  who  iii.«h  to  sliidv  Ibc  subject  upon 
Wbuh  It  trent-i.  V.  Is  a  b,.ok  for  the  |  foplr.  devoid  nf  Irelnphvfiral  ab.lram 
Uoni  to  bewilder  the  mind  and  ncutralixe  the  force  of  Scripture  authority. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Methodism  Explaiaed  and  Defended, 

By  Her.  JonN  3.  Ixsxtp.    This  Is  an  exposition  and  deFenae  of  the  prJltj  of 

Methodism,  (jiviiitT  n  brier  history  of  \ti  intmdiiction,  jo  Kngladd  and 
Am-rira  ft:i't  rnnt>iin9  n*l)ir;c  and  vulnithltf  collection  of  sfiitidticif.  cAnnec*- 
ted  nitli  the  pro^reS:*  of  the  CImrch  lu  various  sections  o(  tlie  co^iry. 
]2mo.,  embossed  cloth. 

If  any  one  wMiout.  or  within,  the  corapa|ffTrniM  branch  of  the  Chrfctlan 
Ctmrch',  wislienro  kuov  what  M_th'idiam  f  '"y  '"'  **"  viewed  and  timgn 
a  pruKrt-ssive.liiierin-raindL'd  luan.tliiiJs  me  twolt  to  meet  his  wants.  Dut 
wlmt  wee^peciiilly  like  in  this  hunk,  i^  tlieve  trtesa  nnd  ju-t  e^itiniHre  which 
the  author  puts  upnn  suiih  things  iia  uredteHied  uon-essential.  in  the  econo- 
my of  t'le  Church,  lie  h:n  hid  the  counne  tt  stand  up  and  spent  face  to 
face  with  ecele;l}i3lic;d  authority,  truths  which  others  have  only  dared  to 
think. —/yaWon  Journal. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  no  nrdipary  Interest,  and,  on  the  whole,  re- 
joice In  li!i  appearance  f.ir  sevaral  re  tsons— First,  It  is  a  concise  and  power- 
ful defence  of  every  ess-jniitl  feiiure  of  .Methodism,  now  a-days  so  much 
assailed  by  preis  and  pulpit-  Second.  The  ftencral  plan  and  chnr,icter  of 
the  wor\  are  such,  that  it  will  be  read  and  uppreciiaetl  by  the  jircal  masses  of 
f.ur  pe.iple-wlio  ate  nut  f.imiliir  with  in-jvc  extended  ahil  elabDrate  works.. 
Third.  It  is  highly  conjierTati^'e  and  practic  d  in  its  tendencies,  and  will  em- 
inently tend  to  create  lib|^il  views  and  mutual  c  »ncoa-*ii»n  lit-lween  the  min- 
istry and  laity  for  the  food  of  the  wJh  »le— ;i  f-vilure  In  *ui-  eouomy  never  to 
•  be  overlooked.  K'turth,  Tnis  work  U  not  vvriiten  to  ndvoc:its  jome  local  or 
neighborhood  prejudice;  nehherto  confute  some  pirticular  heresy  or  nfsault; 
but  its  views  Jtie  p«culi.irly  denorainntion  il  iind  coinpre  lensive,  indicating 
the  careful  and  wirl  •  observation  of  the  author— free  froinUiptry  and  narrow 
prejudice.— jMferaW  and  Jburnoi.  .  r**  .?, 

Home  for  the  Million; 

.       Or,  Gravel  Wall  Buildings. 

This  Is  one  of  Hie  mojt  desirable  twoki  published,  for  nil  who  conlempUt* 
erecling  ilwellings  or  out-bouscs,  o«  the  coat  ii  not  over  one-thini  tlmt  of 
Brick  or  Frame,  iinil  quite  iis  iluruble.  Illustr'ited  » ith  numerous  plans 
and  cut  of  the  author's  residence,  with  full  directioua,  that  every  iDaii  may 
be  his  own  builder.     19mo,  cloth. 

The  process  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the  walls  once  built,  hifcome  as  hard 
as  common  rnclc,  and  are  impervious  to  the  corrodinps  of  time,  and  the 
peltinifs  of  the  inclement  storm,  as  well  as  tlie  ravapes  of  fire  (  beside,  it  is 
said  that  tliis  method  of  buildinij  is  che.iper  by  one-half  than  brick,  stnne,  or 
frame  buildines,  and  the  inner  walls  nev.r  pel  d  irap,  «'  brick  and  atone  often 
do.  Tht  plan  \)  is  lieen  successfully  tested  by  the  author  and  many  others.— 
RaH^oad  liecord. 

This  book  is  a  tr^isnre  to  every  man  who  desires  to  have  ft  house  of  his 
own,  cimifortaldc  Jind  ilurdile,  without  losiinp  a  t-rlunc.  Every  one  intenil- 
In.'  buddini:  slioul.l  buy  this  bii.ik  :  it  "ill  l.n  wrlli  to  him  a  hundred  tiniea. 
Its  cosL  iKfure  he  is  di»ne  buildinj;.— J/(MO/lic  HecittB. 

An^an  who  had  sumcicnt  genius  whenji  boy  to  mould  a  sand  oven  over 
his  naked  foot,  can  construct  the  walla  of  ope  of  ll>«»e  houMs.— J»r»«« 
^andard. 


■:\ 


Peterson's  Familiar  Science; 


Or  the  scientifio  explanation  of  commoD  things. 

The  pipes  of  "  Fninillar  Science  "  are  Its  best  recommendntion.  The  co»» 
nnn  ]ihen(|mena  or  Jife  nre  tfeatcd'or  in  a  simple  and  lntellii;ible  manner, 
which  rciideri  it  botii  pk>asin{;  and  inutruciive.  In  the  rrnnily  circle,  its  ■ 
tcxl-lwok ,  it  will  foim  the  hnsis  of  an  iumr's  interestins  conversiitinn,  ami  in 
the  hnnd^  of  tlic  pupil  It  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  ucquisition  of  useful 
kiiuwled;.'e. 

This  Is  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It  should  he  In  ^very  family,  for  more  infor- 
mation CHn  be  caiiii^'l  f'oni  it,  thanfrim  Imirtlie  Itooks  iifloat.  >Ve  must  hear- 
tily commend  it  to  ihe  imlillc— JAmohVc  Review. 

How  often  h;»vc  wc  heard  parent:*  rebuke  a  child  for  asking  wh«t  they  term 
'* silly  qiiedlions,"  wht'n  iney  were  unable  to  Jinawer  their  mtle^s  infiuiriea. 
TbiH  ijtth!  wurk  i^t  dc^ii^ned  to  e?[plain  many  of  these  ihjti^a. — Odd  I'eUoto^a 
Ltterary  Cttal-et. 

The  ill  W7  mannnl  of  science  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  youth  in  tha 
land  —Parlor  Miigtf.inc. 

About  two  thousand  queHlions,  on  nil  subjects  of  peneral  in'ormntion,  wo 
insivered  in  la&;;iia;!e  an  plain  that  all  may  undtT.sUiNdJt.— /Ajnitf  Uaaetts. 

This  \*  really  a  vahiahle  linok,  and  furnishes  more  useful  and  practical  In- 
fortmiticn  than  can  be  ubtaincd  from  muuy  volumes  of  profuuuUly  obatrun 
works.—  Genius  of  the  ft'etie. 


Temperance  Musician ; 


A  choice  selection  of  nri;;innl  and  Si'lec'ed  Temperance  Music,  nrranped  for 

one.  trto.  tl.ree  o'"  fnur  voices,  with  an  exiensive  variety  of  T^mperancQ 

Sonps.     I  vol.  S'.'nio. 

It  contnirts  a  ereat  numlwr  of  tunes  and  melodies  which  win  the  hearts  of 
all  the  pe-iplc.  and  which  the  l>o,vs  in  their  happy  moments  siiii;  and  whiitle 
as  it  were  spnniaiieously.— ^y*r/H(iy?f/rf  Wtshrti  Letifltr. 

Vt'e  ttiink  it.  so  far  a«  we  have  examined  it,  the  best  rollectinn  of  sonffs  w« 
have  seen.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  allectintf. — Tempe- 
ranee  Chart, 

We  have  examined  the  Temperance  Musician,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
rocomniendinc  it  t')  the  public  as  a  valuable  work.  Tbe  liini'S  seem  to  ho  w 
cellttiit,  and  the  foiij-s  aro  uf  the  hvst.—/iidiiniapnli'  Chriatutn  Iteeord. 

Tins  i<(  a  popuU""  Temperance  Sonjr  bno:<,  il-.-sipncd  fir  the  people,  and 
shnnld  b"'  in  fvi-ry  ramily.  We  can,n'commend  it  to  the  patnma'.'e  of  alt  our 
temper  trice  fri*-iid-<.  as  the  iK'-'t  teinpi>rnnce  songster,  with  mu^ic  aitacheil,  wo 
have  seen— C»/K'/"«a((  torn  m  civ  inf. 

It  i:«  th''  brrst  ("I'lleclion  of  Temi»crancc  songs  and  music  we  have  seen.^ 
Summit  Uemnn. 

It  strikes  ua  *"  \\n^  just  the  thlni  fnr  the  times  an.1  the  vacuiwn  It  is  in- 
tcndei^t'i  nil  T>'ii7pi-raiice  smij:!*,  wirh  music  to  suit,  will  do  much  to  keep 
temperance  fc;:l;n;j  utivc,  partiv*uiarly  with  lover*  of  music— ilaind  Law 
Mttteiiffcr. 


p 


Universal  Musician, 


By  A.  n.  Fii'i'MnRE,  nutlior  r.f  Chrlflinn  Psilmiit,  k.Ot    Contftlolngall  ly** 
tema  of  Nol:iiion.    New  edition,  cnlargeU.  «' 

T)ie  titks  "  VniverJn'  MiiJ<tcinn."  is  ndnpted  hecntiie  the  worI(  Id  tieslftnfd 
Tor  cveiylHuly.  Mos' (if  the  >Iu^ic  is  writtfii  in  Ilnrrison's  Niimerjil  Syntem 
of  NoLitinn.heciuiseit  i!«tlie  moM  inlellicil-le  nf  ■!!  the  difffmil  Pi'Mtni*  ex- 
tHiit ;  nnilif.  thctef(in#  I'Cliei-  mlnjUcil  to  Hit  wnnts  of  cointnunlty.  Sluaio 
wi.nid  lteKfll«%  nmlcMtood  »inl  iipprfciMtnl  hy  ihn  p«njile  (reniT«Uy,  il  it" 
ttrie  nil  wriiteiiin  this  way.  Fm-  It  is  mi>re  fn»ily  wTiitcn.  occupies  Us* 
r-psice.  la  ni<'j:e  MnicKIy  le  iiifil.  more  clearly  nnderMonfl.  is  Icm  IIhWIo  tn  ho 
fitrjiittien,  nr.ii  «ill  :m!»lHL'r  iillconinmn  I'liit'nsv^  belter  t  nn  miy  oilier.  But 
tlieworlil  \4  roll  firmii'»i' .  urillen  in  viirif'im  c.vi'tfrn*.  ami  th-j  U-nrmrshouIiI, 
Require  n  know  leiljlt' j.f  nil  l|.e  iinncli'iil  viiritlieP  of  iiutHtn'ii.  j«f>  h;»  to  he  nhio 
to  ifiid  ull  music.  To  afford  thid  knun  ledge  lo  all.  Is  the  uhject  of  the  prescut 
effort. 

The  .oy'tcm  f-f  Nrmernls  fct  forth  In  this  work  •.  in  oiirliidfrnipnt,  belter, 
Inflnilt'lv  It  Iter.  Ihiiii  the  I»l>or  Fiivii:}!,  but  niii-d  peiple.xiiiir  syMem  of  ttie 

I  trtniH|>oilaiioi)  of  syllublci  fruai  tone  tu  tune  In  the  various  keys.— J/cMoi^f*^  ' 

Pr&tetfant  ^ 

It   tirinps  fi  knowlfdjre  of  lh:it  snrrc d.  yet  hitherto  nysleiions  >cMp 
Wfihiri  the  reach.if  those  n  ho  have  n<t  the  tine,  nor  tl  e  n.eiin?.  In  ft|inn^ 

I.'       acquiring  u  knowlcdije  ofniu^ic  aslnuRht  on  the  oldplau.— t<n/rrti  Timet* 


Songs  of  Ibc  Clmrcli; 


'»  Or  Psftlrns  anJ  Il^mna  of  the  Protest.  Episcopal  Church. 

4tmn(!e(1  to  Miiproprinto  niel"die:i.  with  n  full  Choral  SltvIl-c  Bonk  for  the 
J*rotest;int  Kpiaeop:.!  Church— the  f  rst  evt-r  published— eniliriiciHR  ill  t'.iose 
pnrtH  iif  theSirvicc  usujdiy  sunp.  The  SIuTiic  linrir.<'ni».i-d  lirhmr  jfiiris, 
and  printed  side  by  ^ide  with  the  wcrds  to  which  it  h  to  !«  9»u\:,  Hiih  »-pe- 
^inl  reference  to  the  use  of  conyii-piitions  with  cr  wlthnut  chnir.i  Ity  GkO. 
C.  Daviks.     1  vol.  I'.'un.,  4Jti  pa;*es,  embossed  morocco,  iuarl>le  e(l;:e. 

This  work  ia  gotten  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  from  new  stertotype 
pliilen  from  new  type— the  music  fart  ca<t  cFpecinlly  foi' it.  priiiictl  on  fine 
white  paper,  extra  c;illendered,  .ind  snpcrt'Iy  hound  in  embossed  Italher,  io 
Tarious  sty  les,  tu  suit  the  t  fate  of  the  most  fadtid.oua. 

Such  books  :k  the  one  before  us,  should  t»c  in  the  hands  of  ever>*  worstiiji* 
er,  etpccialtv  wlivu  in  ihe  church  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  this  will  meet  with 
'  jNli'iitivc  salt;.  It  is  iu>t  what  Hii!«  irreatly  needed.  Call  on  Ap- 
1  street.— J/(f son  10  Herietc, 

.. , Id  hear  tlial  this  valuable  volume  was  pl.iccd  in  every 

pew.  of  cv^ry  (^huich  In  thi.s  city,  and  ihrcui^h'tut  the  I)*occse— tliM  we  ct>uhl 
leiru  that  our  i-onTic^'  itlons  were  alljtdnin;:  In  fin-ji'itf  m  well  as  pntyins  to 
the  lyrn.  ill  lien  of  TsIeniTiL'  to  f,.ur  feeble  voices  y^-lept a  "quaitcttc  choir," 
"  d  linK  up"  the  pral*e4  of  iln;  sanciUiiry. 

\Ve  re  rnrd  the  iipp'-iranc'e  of  the  present  book  as  the  commtnrfment  of  a 
pew  era  and  we  hoc''  ''r.-  Io^^'  to  bfiir  throuphout  the  lenUb  nr:d  ftreadth  of 
Ihe  land  eve  y  Chri-tian  em  !.rt-i.*:itionjoin;n;-'  in  un  s-  n  in  siriL-inj:  the  aongi 
of  praise  which  have  expreise*!  the  ovations  of  ihe" devout  iu  all  aK(-'s> 


cr,  ejp','e*iiii>  "uvu  i"  ""■ 

ft  ready  andixtentivc  sale 

plc-ale  Sl  (y..  ■*:*  Main  si 

We  wi-It  fliat  we  c-nild 


^^■ 


/ 


W^' 


Lectures  and  Sermons, 


Emhracinj;  the  Soverpisrnty,  HoUnesa,  Wisdom,  nnd  Benetolence  of  Qotl. 
Tfitt  moral  ai,'enc.v  of  man.  cmiaidered  as  suhject  to  an  I  capable  of  m'n-iil 
gbvernnieiit.  all  reconciled  with  tlie  endless  piiiiishment  of  the  flnajlarim- 
peniient.  The  filUI  relation8hii>of  (he  belfever  (o  God.  The  fluufsUte  of 
the  rir;l.teous,  imd  the  world  hy  thti  flospelloiivertcd  to  God.  By  Rev.  f. 
O.  BLAtK'-Paitor  of  the  First  C.  Pre»ltyterf  n  Church,  CincinnaU.  1  vol. 
lt-mo.,cIotU.  I 

These  :d)Iy  written  lectures  emhrnce  the\3overei?n  chnmrtcr  of  God,  and 
the  nfrency  of  ni:in  as  a  ulyt-ct  of  mor.J^|ernm  nt.  Ttjet'  have  lost  none 
■of  their  interest  as  revealed  truths  hy  havinrf  been  published  some  years  ago. 
—thriatian  Banner;  7 

TItis  13  a  hook  tha;  should  Unpossessed  and  read  in  every  Chrisliiu  family. 
The  3'uerei;,'n  p-nver  and  (;i>orInefls.  ih-;  wisdom  anil  twnevolehce  of  the  Holy 
One.  and  man'sft-lntionj  to  that  Orea-  B^iii^  who  has  created  arnl  preserved 
him.  arp  subjects  that  <ingaye  too  little  -the  attention  of  practiciil  Christians. 
— FreKbifterian. 


Tk  Camp  Meeting, 


And  SatibatU  School  Choristet; 

A  selection  of  Hymns  suitable  for  Camp  Ueetioga,  and  Sunday  school  exer- 
cises.    By  A.  F.  Co.x.     32mo. 

The  compiler,  Bro,  Cox,  is  a  Methodist  of  the  old  school,  and  as  a  man  of 
tastein  the  matier  of  poi'iry  suited  to  SthbAth  schools,  cimp  meetines^and 
social  worship,  ia  unexcelled  by  any  iu  the  Western  Country.— jSanfMr  o/ 
the  Croat. 


Nighlingite; 


Or  Normal  ^ehool  Si  ager. 


Designed  for  Bchools,  homecircts  and  private  r"ctlce,  on  ft  mRthemnUcally 
constructed  systvm  of  nniatio  .  By  A.  D.  Fit.LMoRCttHuthor  of  Universal 
3Iusiciiin.  Ghristian  I'^almist  Temperance^Iusician,  ftc. 
Thch(>ok  we  deem  a  Rood  en  e,  and  has  «n  exrellent  selection  of  tunes, 

mapy  of  which  are  proat  fnvorit  s  with  the  muilc-tovin,'  puhlic-   Qct  a  copy 

and  practice  the  tunes.—  Weate  n  CArUtian  Adcocat^. 


Sacred  Afelodeon,' 


Ue  i 


A  collection  of  Revival  Hymn*;    Jteriseij  by  Rer.  K.  M'.  Dalby.    Xhno., 
■heep. 

This  Iittl«  work  1%  a  aelortion  of  Tlymns  and  Social  Sonrs.  de!»tffned  more 
espe'-i;i»'y  fur  suiial  »Vorshit»  and  reviv il  meetin fs.  It  contains  ma-iv  pieces 
of  hi^'h  poetic  merit,  and  ts  aihniriMy  a<liipt'd  to  social  wi>r^lu|i.  The  r>re9- 
ent.iilition  is  rt'Visrd.  and  ii  niimi«-r  or  hymn-*  of  ltin.:-;itte-;Tvd  meciriiav* 
been  ru:iei-ted,  while  a  few,  seldjui  if  uversuui;,  bare  been  guiiitud. 


